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ON BISHOP DOUGLAS'S QUOTATIONS FROM J. ACOSTA, 
RESPECTING TILE MIRACLES ASCRIBED TO ST. FRANCIS NAVIER ; 


WITH DR. MILNER’S REMARKS ON rHE AUTHOR OF THE “ CRITERION.” 


Bisuore DouGtas, in his Criterion, having unanswerably proved 
that the miracles ascribed to Ignatius Loyola were forged, long 
after he was dead, by the writers of his order, with the obvious 
intention of extending their own power, by exalting the reputa- 
tion of their founder, proceeds to examine the miracles reported 
of St. Francis Navier, and produces what he calls conclusive 
evidence that they had not been heard of till long after his death. 

“The evidence | shall allege,’ he says, “is that of Acosta, 
who himself had been a missionary among the Indians. His 
work, De Procuranda Indorum Salute, was printed in the year 
loS9,* that is, above thirty-seven years after the death of Xavier, 
and in it we find an express acknowledgement that no miracles 
had ever been performed by missionaries among the Indians. 
For he assigneth it as one reason why the Gospel was not propa- 
gated by them with the same success as it was by the Apostles— 
‘That the power of working miracles did not subsist among the 
Missionaries, who, not being able to excite the admiration or fear 
of the barbarians by the majesty of any such works, were, conse- 
quently, despised, by reason of their mean appearance.”+ Now is 
it to be imagined that Acosta would have reasoned in this manner 
if, at the time he wrote his book, the miracles related by Tursel- 
linus had been ascribed to Xavier? Had such accounts been 


* tr . . ° ° ° - +. ~ 
Che Imprimatur is dated Compluti, Decimotertio Kalendas Februarii, Anno 1584. 


' * Altera causa in nobis est, cur Apostolica preedicatio institui omnino non possit 
Apostolice, quod Miraculorum nulla facultas sit :—nostri nune temporis cum talium 
operum tmiajestate sese Barbaris admirandos et timendos non prabeant, nihil restat 
Hist ut reliqua vita inopia et impotentia penitus contemnatur. ”—B, ii. ¢. &. 
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public, Acosta could not but have heard of them, as he himself 
was a Jesuit; and, therefore, from his silence, we may infer unex- 
ceptionably, that between thirty and forty years had elapsed be- 
fore Xavier’s miracles were thought of; or, which is equally 
subversive of their credibility, if they were heard of within this 
period, that they met with no credit from one who cannot be sup- 
posed deficient either in opportunities of information, or in readi- 
ness of believing them.”* 

It isa dangerous practice to quote from works without reading 
them. It should seem that Bishop Douglas had looked only in 
the most cursory manner into this excellent tract of Acosta’s 
for, within nine pages of the passage above quoted from it, occurs 
the most explicit evidence that Acosta had heard of the miracies 
of Xavier, and undoubtingly believed them. Quoting, as Bishop 
Douglas did, from the eighth chapter of the second book of Acosta’s 
work, it is remarkable that the titles of the two next chapters 
should not have induced him to read them. The title of the 
ninth chapter is as follows—Cur miracula in conversione gentium 
non fiant nunc , ut olim, a Christi predicatoribus ; of the tenth, 
Quod etiam exiguo merito predicatorum signorum parcitas aliqua 
ev parte attribuenda sit; and in that chapter we find the following 
passage—“ What wonder if those rare and admirable testimonies 
have vanished, if, as the Psalmist says, ‘ We see not our signs, 
and there is no more any prophet,’ where faith is small, and 
charity is cold, and there are few w ho take as much care for their 
souls as for their bodies, and he is honoured as a saint who has 
taken any pains to renounce the allurements of the flesh, and the 
vanities of the world? For myself, 1 nothing doubt but that, if 
the primitive faith, piety, and fervour of spirit were restored, we 
should again witness the miracles by which the primitive ages 
were distinguished. Let us look to a man of our own times, the 
blessed father Francis, a man of apostolical life, concerning whom 
so many and so great miracles are reported by numerous, and 
those competent, witnesses, that scarcely more or greater are 
recorded of any, except the Apostles.” 

Had Bishop Douglas read this passage, he would hardly have 
asserted that the miracles of Xavier had not been heard of by 
Acosta, or were deemed by him unworthy of credit. But whilst 


* Criterion, pp. 77, 78, Ist Edit. 

t “ Quid ergo mirum si rara illa et admiranda testimonia aufugerint, ‘ si signa nos- 
tra,’ ut est in Psalmo, * non videamus, neque sit Propheta in terra,’ ubi fides exigna 
est, ubi charitas refrigescit, rarusque omnino est, qui parem animi cum corpore curam 
gerat, et celebretur tlle pro sancto, qui paulo studiosius puerilis carnis illecebras, et 
seculi vanitates ab se abdicarit? EF -quidem non dubito si illa priorum prisca fides, si pietas, 
spiritusque fervor ille rediret, quin prisca etiam opera spectaturi essemus Convertamus 
oculos in nostri swculi hominem B. Magistrum Franciseum, virum Apostolice vite, 
cujus tot, et tam magna signa referuntur per plurimos, eosque idoneos testes, ut vix 
de alio exceptis Apostolis plura, aut majora legantur."—L. ii. c. 10. pp. 225, 226. 
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I make this remark for the purpose of shewing how unsafe it is to 
quote at random, or to trust to second-hand quotations, | ought 
also to observe, that this reference of Acosta’s to the reported 
miracles of Xavier in no degree weakens the force of Bishop 
Douglas’s main argument. For the mission of Acosta was to the 
Indians of South America ; that of Xavier to the extremity of the 
East, in the Portuguese settlement of Goa, the Molucca Islands, 
Japan, and China. Acosta, therefore, had never witnessed the 
miracles of Xavier; had never visited the countries in which they 
were said to have been wrought; and, for all that appears from 
his own narrative, had not even conversed with those who had 
themselves been eye-witnesses of them. All that he relates 
is nothing but hearsay, collected, after the lapse of many years, 
from persons who, he says, were ¢donet testes, competent witnesses, 
but whom he had, probably, never met with till after his own 
return to Spain. Try, then, the evidence of Acosta’s witnesses 
(for it is not Avs) by the three rules which Bishop Douglas has 
proposed, and you will find that it labours under almost every 
defect which could warrant us in disbelieving the facts attested. 

“ First,” says the bishop, ‘ we suspect the accounts [of mira- 
cles} to be false when they are not published to the world till 
long after the time when they are said to have been performed. 

“ Secondly, we suspect them to be false when they are not pub- 
lished in the place where it is pretended the facts are wrought, but 


. are propagated only at a great distance from the supposed scene 


of action. 

“ Thirdly, supposing the accounts to have the two foregoing 
qualifications, we still may suspect them to be false, 1fin the time 
when, and the place where, they took their rise, they might be 
suffered to pass without examination.”* 

The author of the Criterion had, therefore, not the slightest 
reason for suppressing (had he been acquainted with the fact) 
Acosta’s mention of his belief in the miracles ascribed to Xavier ; 
but he has justly laid himself open to Dr. Milner’s severe rebuke 
for applying to Xavier, in Japan, what Acosta asserts of himself 
and his brother missionaries in Peru, and bringing this author 
forward as an unexceptionable evidence, that “ between thirty 
and forty years had elapsed before Xavier’s miracles were thought 
of.” 

Having thus exemplified, in that acute writer Bishop Douglas, 
the danger of men’s quoting detached sentences from works 
which they have only partially looked into, permit me now to 
point out some faults of a different character in the remarks of 
his antagonist, the late Roman-catholic Bishop, Dr. John Milner, 
in the above mis-statement. 


* Criterion, p. 32. 
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In the twenty-fourth Letter of his End of Religious Contro- 
versy, Dr. Milner has the boldness to affirm, that “ Acosta barely 
says, that there was not the same faculty or facility of working 
miracles among the missionaries which there was among the 
Apostles."* The Italics are his own; and this he gives as 
a close literal translation of Acosta’s words, “ Altera causa in no- 
bis est cur Apostolica predicatio institut omnino non possit 
Apostolice, quod miraculoruam nulla faculias sit, que Apostoli 
plurima perpetrarunt.” He then adds, “ What will the admirers 
of this Detector say, if this same Acosta, in the very work which 
Dr. Douglas quotes, expressly asserts that signs and miracles, too 
numerous to be related, accompanied the preaching of the Gospel 
both in the East and West Indies, in his own time?” Acosta 
unquestionably says so; and, to persons who have not read his 
book, the assertion must appear to impart a strong confirmation 
to Dr. Milner’s argument, and, at the same time, to be strangely 
at variance with his own explicit and repeated declarations, that 
he and his fellow missionaries had no power at all of working 
miracles. But Acosta is perfectly consistent. He is not speaking 
of miracles performed by the missionaries among the Indians, but 
simply of dreams, or visions, which he regarded as miraculous. 
Two of these he has, fortunately, related, by means of which, in 
one instance, a native Indian woman had been converted to 
Christianity, and, in another, a native Christian had been admitted 
to a knowledge of the secrets of the future state. Though the 
passage is rather long, yet, as Acosta’s work is probably not in 
many hands, [ will extract it at length, commencing with the 
very words quoted by Dr. Milner :— 

‘It were tedious to enumerate the gifts of the Spirit, the signs 
and miracles, which have been manifested in the preaching of the 
Gospel, both inthe East and West Indies, even in these days, 
when charity is grown so cold. The events that have taken 
place in Japan, in the vast empire of China, and in Mexico, have 
been published to the world ; and L myself have been an eye- 
witness of some remarkable occurrences in the West Indian 
islands. In the accounts which have been written of the dis- 
covery of the New World, many things are related, not more mat- 
vellous than true, of which credible witnesses survive to this day. 


* End of Controversy, Letter XXIV. Dr. Milner, who could translate ‘ nulla 
fucultas” by “ not the same facility,”” would, of course, have had no difficulty in trans- 
lating, after a similar fashion, the no less explicit declaration of Acosta’s in the same 
chapter, “ Signorum vis nostris temporibus deest ; or that in the commencement of 
the following: (entitled, Cur miracula in conversione Gentium non fiant nunc, ut olim, 
a Christi predicatoribus,) “* Multos inter hwe illud quwrere et admirari non temere 
solere animadverti, quid sit, quod nostra wtate in predicatione Evangelii apud novas 
gentes miraculorum illa vis non cernatur, quam Christus suis promisit, quaeque ad 
confirmanda superhumana dogmata singulariter efficax est.” 
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Two incidents of this kind, of recent occurrence, I will set before the 


reader by way of example :— _— 

« A certain woman who had always obstinately adhered to the 
errors of paganism, and addicted herself to its pestilent superstition, 
though all the other members of her family were Christians, when 
she was lying on her death-bed, earnestly requested a priest to 
come and visit her, for that she could not bear to die unbaptized. 
The priest, on hie arrival, finding the old woman at the point of 
death, and passionate ly solicitous ‘of baptism, inquired of her why 
she had so long put it ‘off. She told him, that through the whole 
course of her life she had never once thought of becoming a 
Christian, and had hated the very name; but th: at, during her 
present sickness, she had seen a fair youth, who stood by her side, 
reproaching her with the offences of her past life, and urging her 
with all haste to embrace the Christian religion ; whilst, on the 
other hand, a foul negro pressed her to continue in the superstition 
of her country ;— that, after long and anxious doubt, the argu- 
ments of the Christian youth prevailed ; ; and that, from that 
moment, she had felt so strong a desire to he baptized, that 
there was nothing which she so deeply lamented as that she had 
not been made a Christian in her youth. In fine, after having 
replied to the customary inquiries concerning her faith, and 
having expressed her deep repentance, she expired immediatel 
after she had received the sacrament of baptism, to the no pee 
astonishment of the priest and the bystanders. This story was 
related to me by the priest himself, who had taken care to transmit 
a report of the fact, properly atte ste ‘d, to his bishop. 

“There was ales a married man, who lived in the v valley of 
Humat, and is still living amongst us, ‘with the character of a sin- 
cere and serious Christian, This man, after a severe illness, lay 
dead, as it appeared to his wife, who watched his corpse for the 
space of three whole days ; at the end of which time he began to 
move, and, calling to him his astonished and terrified wife, assured 
her that ev ery thing which the Fathers had told them respecting 
the future life was true ; ; for that he had been carried to a place 
Where he had seen many and marvellous things. When the 
priest, who well knew the man’s ignorance, had heard him, with 
surprise, speaking clearly on these spiritual and mysterious sub- 
jects, he sent him, as soon as he was sufliciently recovered, to be 
exainined by the archbishop ; by whose advice he was ikewiae 
strictly interrogated by the brethren of our order, and by many 
other persons. To all inquiries he constantly replied, with deep 
emotion and many tears, that all these things were revealed to him 
whilst he lay ina miraculous trance, and that he could not other- 
wise have known them. The i innocency of his ensuing life clearly 
established the truth of his declarations ; and to this very day, 
Dominic (for that is his name) continues to relate many things 
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concerning the world to come, to such persons as he thinks capable 
of hearing him with profit.”* 


Such is the passage to which Dr. Milner refers for a proof E 
that numberless miracles were performed by the missionaries # 
amongst the Indians in Acosta’s own time! T. H. L. x 

Chantry, Exeter, 10th March, 1834. * 

os 
ANOTHER PAGE FROM LAMARTINE AND VICTOR HUGO. a 


In former papers on the poetry of these eminent individuals, [ 


a 
promised to return to the subject when any composition from =~ ; 
their pens, of sufficient merit, happened to meet my attention, | 
The reader will, it is hoped, consider the following specimens, =~ 
imperfectly as they explain the originals, not unworthy of this dis- 
tinction. The Chaunt of Death is one of the most beautiful 
efforts of the author of the “ Harmonies Poetiques et Religieuses ;” 
with the fancy and picturesque imagery, it possesses also much 
of the fervour and intensity of our own sacred poetry. 

THE CHAUNT OF DEATH BY THE BED OF THE CHRISTIAN. 
Tov art journeying tothe living springs | Shall shine into thy charmed eyes ; f 
Where no wintry tempest bloweth; | And each bright spirit, with a tone 
Ocean of Time, whence night and day; | Of melody to earth unknown, 
In one deep stream for ever floweth. _ Shall hail the pilgrim of the skies! 
The star thine eye of wonder sees, | 
Before no stormy shadow tlees,— _ And thou shalt see what beings dwell 
It heraldeth no morn of sorrow ; | Within that crystal palace fair, 
Unlike the star ot this sad earth, Playing amid the pearly clouds, 
‘l hat addeth to our present mirth Creatures of sunshine, or of air : 
Only by stealing from the morrow. Troops singing to the sacred lyre— 
Mirrors of unclouded fire — 
Remember not this lower world, = fee: i 
: Wings shading the eternal throne : 
Remember not thy early prison, Thri fe ; 
" ’ ; irice happy region, where the song 
For now thy glad unclouded eye se ee 
“ae ah RT glia, | OF praise for ever rolls along—- 
mene ings place gy Mime pagan | Hosanna to the Almighty One! 
Look upward—upward—and behold : 
Those azure arches that unfold 1 hi hi F life 
The portals of the heavenly land ; a we er 9m ecm: 2b , 
For soon that purple mist shall be | ith a 7o=™ ere eer Hi vee. strife 
No more, blest traveller, to thee, _ Death P ungetht sstuli wR irs ( rh _ 
Than to the eagle’s wing a grain of sand! | And pains that haunted thee before 
_ Upon the golden surges borne, 
Thou art going among the radiant quires, | Thou floatest to the bower of morn, 
The Sanctities that roll _ The clime of blessed day! _ 
For ever, to the chaunt of lyres, _ So, on the waste of waters wide, 
Around the starry pole. | To some green shore a wave doth glide, 
And those pure suns, whose balmy light Then melts in glittering foam away. 
Afar-off beameth on thy sight, 
* L. ii. c. & pp. 141, 142, 143. The edition of Acosta to which I have referred 
is one printed at Cologne in 1596. It contains the two Tracts, De Natura Novi 5 
Orbis, and that, De Promulgatione Evangelit apud Barbaros, sive De Procuranda 4 
Indorum Salute. Dr. Milner quotes from the same edition. q 
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0 dost thou weep when calumny Fruit gathered from th’ Elysian land, 
Darkens about the hero's tomb ? The fruit of Immortality ! 

Or when Ambition's eager wings 
Against the bars have dash'dtheir bloom? 
Or did’st thou mourn when Philomel 
By the fowler’s cunning fell, 

Her young beneath her folded wing ? 
The fading hue of summer rose, 


See’st thou not the silvery light 
Kindling the shadows of the room ? 
Hear’st thou not the rustling sound 
Of thy guardian angel's plume ? 
Soon, along the orient way, 


In the Groves of Asphodel ! 
How oft thy pining heart hath bled, Led by the stars, unto the gale 
Poor stranger, for thy home ! The pilot spreads the snowy sail, 
There wandered all thy youthful dreams, | Gliding toward the unseen strand; 
And there, beside the flowery streams, | The fountain murmurs in bis sleep, 
Thy friends long parted greet thine eye ; | And waking on the peaceful deep, 
Stretching to thee in each full hand Ile gazes on the promised Land! 


Or fainting voice, like music’s close, | The rays of never-dying day — 
Of virgin dying in her spring ? Upon thy glowing face will shine : 
2 As when the wat’ry vapour through 
Rejoice, then, banished spirit ! The sunlight pours its gorgeous hue, 
Thou art going to a better shore, Painting it with beams divine. 
going ‘ 
Where the red rose never withers, ; 
And the weeper weeps no more. Another hour of pain and sorrow, 
Another sad farewell,— 
How many tears thine eyes have shed, Then close thy weary eyes—to open 
y tears ' , . y eC} 
Forced on this alien world to roam ! 
| 


The concluding image is very b rautiful. 


We have seen in Lamartine the delightful spectacle of a refined 
and cultivated intellect employing all its energies in the cause of 
piety and virtue; one who, “ smit with the love of sacred song,” 
wanders, with reverent meekness, by the flowery brooks that wash 
the “hallowed feet” of Sion, and whose most eloquent discourse is 
upon things “ invisible to mortal sight.” Victor Hugo is a poet 
of a totally different character; his ardent and undisciplined 
imagination has not yet learnt to submit itself to the yoke of 
Christian humility. With him, religion is not the animating 
principle of poetry; his reflexions upon the vanities of human 
life seem rather the effect of accident than of design, and, unlike 
his excellent contemporary, it cannot be said of him that he has 
written no line that, dying, he would wish to blot. But, as it was 
remarked of the poets of England during the Elizabethan age, that 
amid all their luxurious abandonment, and, if the term be not even 
too severe, their depravity of genius, strains of beautiful devotion 
and praise to the Father of All occasionally rose from their lips ; 
so, from the poems of Victor Hugo, may be gathered many flowers 
hot unworthy a place in the garland of sacred song. 

The following lines form a portion of a longer poem, entitled, 
La Priére pour tous,— Prayer for all,”—in which the beauty of 
infant supplication before the Throne of Divine Grace is dwelt 
on with great feeling. 

TO A CHILD SLEEPING, 


Ou! far away from care and strife, Upon thy lowly spirit be 

Be thy pleasant path of life, Love, and sweet humility ! 

Ever walking in the sun What are riches, power, or might ? 
Of peace, until thy course be run. Shadows fleeing with the night! 
Infant, keep thy bosom’s brightness ; Thou requirest no defence, 


Pillow, keep thy snowy whiteness, Thy strong shield is innocence. 











(Bote he 
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The Almighty often flings Charmeth all—and every eve 

To the earth the towers of kings ; Shines serenely as the sky, 

But upon the mossy nest, 

W here the field bird loveth best Along that pure untroubled heaven 
To pour its low and thankful song— * No gloomy mist is ever driven ° 
There His eye doth linger long. No shadow of a cloud to break 


The bright stillness of the lake. 
The wanderers in that garden fair 
See Heaven alone retlected there |! 


Far from the city’s tumults gleam 
Many a crystal lake and stream, 

On whose tideless bosom rest 

The verdant Islands of the Biest ; 
And sunshine dwelleth in the bowers, 
The everlasting May of flowers ! 


Thou, likesome pure lucid stream, 
To thy father’s eyes dost seem ; 
The world is but a bitter sea,— 


Never from that flow’ry wall Why should its waters mix with thee, 
Doth a leaf of Autumn fall; lroubling thee with storm and billow? 
No voice is heard of festal riot, Sleep, beloved, on thy pillow! 


But one unbroken Sabbath quiet 


ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, SOUTIIWARK. 
“(With a Plate.) 
[Turis remarkable building has attracted so much notice by the 
recent contests concerning it, and the repairs of the Lady 


Chapel, that probably the following very accurate description of 


its architecture, and account of its history, will be acceptable to 
very many readers, although somewhat — from the usual 
style of the articles on Parish Churches.—Ep. ] 

The splendid and extensive ecclesiastical edifice, possessing 
the air and almost the dimensions of a cathedral, which now 
attracts the gaze of every passer by in the southera approach to 
the New London Bridge, was, a few years since, nearly obscured 
by adjacent buildings ; the only portion which shew ed itself above 
the surrounding incumbrances was the lofty square tower, ren- 
dered an object. of interest from its being the spot selected by 
Hollar, as a station from whence to take “his excellent and valu: 
able views of the former metropolis, of which the elevated plat- 
form atlorded a fine and extensive view. From various circum- 
stances attending its history, this church has always been viewed 
with creat attention ; and the interest excited by ‘the restoration 
of a great portion of the edifice having, in our own day, drawn to 
it a great degree of public notice, a brief survey of the structure 
in an historical and archeological point of view will, it is hoped, 
prove interesting to the re: aders of the British Magazine. 

History is silent as to the state of the site of the church pre- 
vious to the foundation of the monastic establishment, but the 
constant discovery of the remains of the Roman period of our 
history shews that it was occupied by some buildings, the work 
of the conquerors of the world. Southward of the church, a 
considerable but rudely-constructed tesselated pavement is re- 
peatedly encountered in the sinking of graves; and in the build- 
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ing itself, the existence of masonry below the floor of the church, 
and the finding of Roman pottery, evinces the privr occupancy 
of the ground by some extensive edifice or range of buildings. 
As discoveries of a similar nature about the sites of ancient 
churches in the metropolis are constantly made, it is not unfair 
to conclude that, owing to some predilection, the early Christians 
preferred to build their churches on the sites of Roman build- 
ings. Could it be proved that such pre-existing edifices were 
actually temples, it would be a pleasing contemplation to witness 
the sacred cross planted on the ruins of the polluted fanes of 
heathen polytheism. ‘Tradition hints at the existence of a 
religious edifice prior to the present church, and though confused 
with fiction, may not be altogether devoid of a foundation in 
truth. 

Stow relates, on the authority of Linsted, the last prior, that the 
church was of “ old time before the conquest an house of sisters, 
founded by a mayden named Mary,” and endowed with the profits 
of a ferry across the Thames. This nunnery was subsequently con- 
verted into a college of priests by Swithin, and notwithstanding 
that the historian styles this individual a “ noble lady,” it is 
much more probable that the alteration was eflected by the 
Saxon Bishoprof Winchester, the well-known St. Swithin. In 
this tradition alone can we discover the origin of the name by 
which the church was known until the Reformation ; namely, 
St. Mary Overy, “the church at the ferry,” which would be 
naturally given to it on occount of its proximity to, and the inti- 
mate connexion with, the ferry over the adjacent river; and in 
the connexion of it with the name of Swithin may be traced the 
origin of the patronage bestowed on the church by successive 
Bishops of Winchester in after times, and which ceased only 
with the dissolution.* 

The more regular history of the present church may be con- 
sidered to commence in the beginning of the twelfth century, 
from which period the history proceeds regularly, and is cor- 
roborated by the evidence afforded by the architecture. In 1106 
(7th Henry I.) the monastic establishment of canons regular of 
the order of St. Augustine was founded by William Pont de 
Arche and William Dauncy, Norman knights, who were as- 
sisted by the Bishop of Winchester, William Gifford, who in the 
same year built, or began to build, the body of the church. As 
the present essay is confined to the consideration of this struc- 


a —_— a net —$—<—— 





* The name of Swithen was otherwise connected with the parish. In 35 Hen. 
VIIl., a private act of parliament was passed, intituled, “ An Act concerning an 
exchange between the Lord Admiral and the Bishop of Rochester, for the house of 
St. Swithen, in Southwark, and the Bishop’s house at Cheswick ; which house of 
St. Swithen the King gave to the Lord Admiral.” ‘This house is considered to have 
‘stood in Rochester-street, close to the church of St. Saviour. 
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ture, itis purposed to notice the periods at which alterations took 
place, with a view to ascertain the dates of the several portions 
of the existing edifice. A church of the Norman architecture, 
then prevalent, was erected at this period, and which might have 
reached our days, but for the introduction of the pointed style ; for 
scarcely had the building been completed, when Bishop de 
Rupibus (1205 to 1238), in consequence of an injury which the 
church sustained by fire, proceeded to rebuild the whole struc- 
ture in the then newly-introduced pointed style. In the words 
of an old chronicle—* John Anno X° (1208) Seynt Marie 
Overie was that yere begonne.”* The architecture will be 
noticed in a subsequent page, but with the works of this prelate 
the greater part of the church was completed. He also built St. 
Mary Magdalene’s chapel, which afterwards became the church 
of the parish of that name, and so continued until the Reforma- 
tion, when it again sank into a chapel, and was finally taken 
down about ten years since. The church was not wholly com- 
pleted by this prelate ; and we find that, in this and the succeed- 
ing century, up to the reign of Henry [V., the works were pro- 
ceeding. In the latter reign the church is said to have been 
rebuilt, which expression must be qualified to mean only that the 
rebuilding of it was then completed.+ The last recorded alter- 
ation was the reconstruction of the roof of the nave in 1409, 
after the fall of the preceding one. 

On the 27th October, 1539, and 31st Henry VIII., the priory 
was surrendered into the hands of Henry VIII.; and the land 
and wealth of the monks, after the allowance of the usual scanty 
pensions, were secured by the rapacious courtiers of this tyran- 
nical monarch. ‘The house of Russell, enriched with the wealth 
of so many monasteries, does not appear to have profited by the 
revenues of the present establishment, which were granted by 
the king to an equally rapacious favourite, Sir Anthony Brown, 
Knight, from whose family title, Viscount Montague, the priory 
close received the name of Montague-close, which it still retains. 

The church was, about the Christmas following the surrender, 
purchased of the king by the inhabitants of the Borough. 
“ Doctor Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, putting to 
his helping hand.” { Whatever may have been the faults of this 
individual, he at least deserves praise for his exertions in preserv- 
ing this noble church from destruction, and handing down to 


—_—-—— ee —— - 


* A Chronicle of London from 1089 to 1483, first printed in 1827, by E. Tyrrell, 
Esa., the present Remembrancer of London. ; 

t Among the benefactors to the church are Walter Gifford, Archbishop of York 
in 1273, and Gower the poet. The Northern Metropolitan was probably of the same 
family as Bishop Gifford, of Winchester, which will account for his patronage of 4 
church so far removed from his sphere of action. 
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posterity so noble a monument of the piety and skill of our 
ancestors. 

By an act of parliament passed in the 32nd Henry VIII. 
(1540), the a of St. Margaret and St. Mary Magdalene 
were consolidated, and a new parish created by the name of St. 
Saviour, to which the priory church was appropriated. In the 
reign of Mary the church was threatened with destruction from 
the effect of “seaven great pieces of ordnance, culverings, and 
demi-cannons,” which the Lieutenant of the Tower bent against 
the two steeples of St. Olave’s and St. Mary Overy’s, to silence 
the rash attack on the city made by Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

The latest events of historical importance connected with this 
church was, the share which it bore in the persecutions in the 
reign of Mary; since then, years and years have rolled over, 
persecutions for religious opinions have ceased throughout the 
world, and history may now be allowed to draw a veil over trans- 
actions which, by whatever sect or person they were committed, 
reflected disgrace on the perpetrators. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHURCH. 


The church, as it now exists, consists af a nave with its aisles, north and 
south transept, a choir and aisles, a Lady Chapel, a central tower, and a 
spacious vestry, once probably the sacristy of the priory. Until the repairs of 
the choir, there existed two spacious chapels, one of which, situated on the 
south side of the choir, was the old church of St. Mary Magdalene, and the 
other (from the circumstance of its containing the tomb of Bishop Andrews 
called the Bishop’s Chapel) was the extreme eastern portion of the structure. 
In the ancient arrangement of the church there were other chapels, dedicated 
to St. John and St. Peter, the sites of which are not known. 

The part now used for Divine service consists of the choir and transept, 
and these, with the Lady Chapel and tower, have been effectually restored 
since the year 1822. ‘These portions are the work of Bishop de Rupibus ; and 
the architectural antiquary is gratified by witnessing a pure specimen of the 
architecture of the commencement of the thirteenth century ; a period when, 
according to the opinions of the best judges, the pointed style flourished in its 
greatest purity. The windows are lancet-shaped, the buttresses large and 
massive, united to the choir by segments of arches; the pinnacles which 
finish the buttresses are the only additions of a more recent period; they so 
closely resemble the corresponding works of Wykeham, at Winchester, as to 
leave little doubt of their being contemporaneous specimens. The eastern 
gable of the choir, a design by Mr. Gwilt, wants loftiness ; but the flanking pin- 
nacles, the windows, and the foliated cross on the apex, are deserving of great 
attention. The cross was the last stone of the repairs of the choir, and was 
setup on the 17th of September, 1824. The Lady Chapel, forming the 
castern extremity of the pile, possesses the singularity of four gables, which 
has a very beautiful effect. The nave is a composition of which some portions 
exhibit the earliest specimens of pointed architecture, and others the brick 
Work of the last century. The tower, rising in two lofty stories above the 
roof, appears externally to be not older than the sixteenth century ; it is 
finished with an embattled parapet, and pinnacles at the angles. The western 
lront is an early portion of the structure ; the wall is faced with cut flints, and 
the frontispiece is flanked by octagon towers, the northern one possessing 
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some curious masonry; but the introduction of a doorway, and one large 
and two small windows, in the sixteenth century, has greatly altered the 
character of the original design of the frontispiece. 

The only relic of ‘the church built in the reign of Henry I. existing in the 
present structure, is a circular Norman doorway on the north side of the 
nave, which communicated between the church and the cloister. From a com- 
parison of its rich decorations with similar ornamented door-cases at other 
churches, it may be considered to have been the priors’ entrance. The jambs 
have attached columns; the soffit of the arch is ornamented with vocelliae 
mouldings and richly carved flowers; when perfect it must have rivalled the 
noble entrance to the Temple church. ‘ 

Towards the west end of the nave are to be seen some specimens of pointed 
arches, which must have been constructed as early as the close of the twelfth 
century, and are therefore valuable, as early examples of the style. The most 
important of these remains is the original grand entrance to the church,*t an 
arched porch of the pointed form on the south side, having an entrance under 
two trefoil arches divided by a pillar; in its exterior features this porch was 
once exceedingly beautiful, the arch was deeply recessed, and surrounded by 
mouldings springing from a double row of slender columns, one range in 
advance of the other; above the entrance is a series of niches, the central one 
having a bracket, on which stood originally the image of the blessed Virgin, 
and is so described in the will of Joan Lady Cobham, a.p. 1369.3 A similar 
series of niches to those still remaining is shewn in Hollar’s view of the 
exterior of the church, on a gable, which, with these niches, has disappeared. 
In the interior of the aisle, near this doorway, an interesting discovery has 
recently been made by the sexton, Mr. Drewett. An indication of arched 
work having been seen in the wall, he cleared away the plaster, and brought 
to light two series of three niches, in the south and west walls, of a very early 
character; the mouldings are exceedingly bold and deeply undercut, the 
arches acutely pointed, and the columns have capitals somewhat resembling 
the Corinthian order. A reference to another ancient structure will help to 
fix the date of this part of the nave. In the circular church of the Temple, 
built 1155, are to be found arches nearly similar in their form and detail to 
the present, with the exception that certain Norman ornaments are used 
which are not found here; at the same time, the specimens under review so 
much resemble the pointed work at the Temple, that there can be little doubt 
of their being but a very few years posterior; it is therefore fair to conclude 
that the arches just discovered, as well as the greater part of the nave, is the 
work of the twelfth century. It is on this account highly interesting, as an 
early example of the pointed style. The entire nave, however, as it is now 
seen, is by no means the work of one period; its architecture takes in a range 
of more than three centuries: on the circular doorway we see the original 
work of Bishop Gifford, and upon the casing of one of the main pillars, now 
an octagon, being removed, a circular Norman column, of the same prelate’s 
work, shewed itself in the inside; so that, almost as soon as this benefactor 
had completed his work, some unknown hand commenced an extensive alter- 


* In rebuilding several portions of the church, remains of the capitals of piers 
and other mouldings, possessing a Norman character, were found to be worked up as 
rubble stones. One, in particular, had formed a step in the staircase of the Lady 
Chapel. Some of these fragments are still preserved in the church. 

t It may be inquired, why this porch is made the principal entrance in preference 
to the west end. The reason for the preference will appear from the fact, that a 
dock and buildings approach very near the west front, which would prevent the 
arrangement of a procession ; and no such objection applies to the porch in question, 
and which is also more highly decorated than the western doorway. 

t Taylor's Annals of St. Mary Overy, p. 205. 
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ation: the original round arches were made to give place to pointed ones, and 
the circular columns, being built round with masonry, assumed an octagonal 
form. The work of alteration was evidently performed progressively; the 
triforium and clerestory shewing, in some parts, works as late as the time of 
Edward the First; and the main pillars, after their first alteration in the 
twelfth century, have again, at a subsequent period, been altered in their 
capitals to that degree, that the original leaved cap is only seen at the west 
end; and, to crown the whole, nearly all the windows were altered, into the 
form they bear at present, at a period not earlier than the reign of Richard IL., 
in all probability through the agency of the poet Gower. The nave, therefore, 
is a singular mixture of different periods, yet the whole harmonizes together 
with a good effect.* 

The vaults were stone ; those of the aisles remain, and are very ancient. 
The central vault over the nave, from the want of flying buttresses to the 
exterior, Which were either never constructed or removed when the windows 
were altered, pressed the walls outward, and in consequence destroyed itself; 
it was replaced in the fifteenth century by a groined ceiling of wood, which 
was removed, it is greatly to be regretted, in consequence of a rash resolution 
of the vestry, in the year 1831. 

The nave is, therefore, at present a ruin, and its deplorable condition may 
be best conceived from the accompanying engraving. ‘The mean structure of 
boards seen below the tower alone parts the nave from the portion used as the 
church, and this fragile screen is all that protects from the weather the noble 
organ, Which is said to be one of the finest in England. How lamentable it 
is to see so large a portion of a parochial church in so neglected a state; how 
feelingly dows it appeal to the heart of every well-wisher of the establish- 
ment! Justly may he deplore the apathy which allowed its destruction, and 
shudder when he thinks that, perhaps this may not be the only one of our 
noble churches which, on some pretence or other, may be doomed to ruin and 
destruction. 

The bosses which formerly ornamented the ceiling are preserved in the 
south aisle; they are constructed in oak, and the principal of them deserve 
notice for their elegaut and elaborate carving. It is lamentable to be forced 
to describe this fine ceiling as a work now no more; and the more so, when 
no adequate reason could be urged for its destruction. Attached to the piers, 
between the clerestory windows, are stone corbels, carved with angels and 
other figures; from them sprung clusters of ribs, which diverged in different 
directions, and spread over the soffit of the ceiling, which was, in its section, 
an obtusely pointed arch. At all the intersections were carved bosses, many 
of which are graceful knots of foliage; those which are distinguished for 
design are, in the first place, the heraldic subjects, which are in number eight, 
and four of which are curious as shewing several changes eflected by varying 
or multiplying one description of ornament; for instance, 1. a cross, in the 
first quarter a rose or septfoil ; 2. the cross is si 9 in the first quarter 
arose; 3. the same cross between four roses; 4. the same cross quartered, 
with le ‘aves on the first and fourth quarters, and Plone: on the second and 
thiid; another shield shews a plain chevron; and a sixth the same chevron 
between tive cinquefoils, two and three ; the seventh shield bears a chief charged 
with four lozenges, the outer ones dimidiated : another shield is charged with 
a purse beneath two quatrefoils, either the mi rk of an individual not author- 
ized by rank to bear arms, or it may be the badge of some official. A rebus 
appears on another, being three burrs growing from a tun, supported by two 


—-—-— 


* The church was origins lly paved throughout with coloured tiles ; none appear 
about the building at present, but when the discovery of the niches was made, the 


original floor of the church, with its rich pavement of tiles, appeared at the plinths 
of the uncovered arches. 
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harts. The same rebus is on another, without the supporters ; and on a third 
the burrs only. This is a rebus of the name of Prior Henry de Burton, who 
held that office in 1469, in which year the old roof felldown. The falcon 
appears as the badge of the sovereign, Edward 1V.; and on another is the 
pelican, which would lead to the idea that Bishop Fox had some concern in 
the restoration, if it was not known that he had not entered on public life at 
the time. The residue are merely ornamental, and the design of some is 
grotesque : one shows a human face with a singular radiated beard; a second, 
a huge face gorging a human form, and two have dragons or serpents entwined 
into elegant forms; and, lastly, two have inscriptions, and a third a mono- 
gram of the name of the blessed Vi irgin “ s¥lavia. 

The choir, from its perfect and finished appearance, is, next to the Lady 
Chapel, the most striking portion of the structure. The architecture is that 
which is known as the ‘ Lancet” variety ; the narrow pointed arch, from 
which it takes its appellation, is preserved throughout the whole design. The 
architecture shews a manifest improvement upon the nave; there is a greater 
regularity in the design, and more harmony and uniformity in the parts ; 
the massy piers are alternately circular and octagonal, and the arches which 
they sustain elaborately moulded. The relief produced by successive hollows 
and rounds gives a fine effect to the archivolt. The triforium differs from the 
generality of works of the same kind, in being closed towards the loft over the 
aisles, and approached by doors in each division. ‘The clerestory of single 
lancet windows, with triple screens internally, follows clearly the original 
design of the same portion of the nave. The vault is simple, ‘and the cross 
springers, or ribs, which are formed on the edges of the groined arches, unite, 
in a boss, in the crown of the arch; but there are none of the ramifications 
and intersections which embellish and set off the works of a later period. 
The south aisle, judging from the fact that the smaller columns, which, on the 
north side, are engaged with the pier, are here corbelled, was probably sepa- 
rated from the nave by a screen; and this would be the more needed, as the 
aisle communicated with the Magdalen Chapel. 

The Lady Chapel is, in fact, a continuation of the design, the aisles of the 
choir being continued into it without interruption. The plan of this chapel 
shews four aisles in breadth, and three in a direction parallel with the church. 
‘The six slender columns which sustain the vaults, and the uniform character 
of the groining have a fine effect, and produce several points of view in which 
the design is exhibited to great advantage. ‘The architecture, in common 
with the choir, is lancet formed, with the exception of one window, which 
occupies an entire arch, and is divided into three arches, with the like number 
of circles above. These windows are also applied to the aisles of the nave, 
and are the earliest examples of the tracery which, at a subseqent period, 
became so beautiful an ornament to our ancient churches. These windows 
were styled, by an eminent antiquary, ‘The Architectural Three in One,” and 
were supposed to allude to the sacred Trinity. There is no question of these 
windows being portions of the original design, and they were, in common 
with many such specimens, evidences of the progressive state of improvement 
in which the pointed style was constantly proceeding, from its discovery 
until its destruction. A window at the north east angle of the chapel, of a 
very beautiful and scientific design, is a still later introduction; but the 
mouldings and ornaments shew that it is not long posterior to the other parts of 
the design. Beneath the sill is a low mass of masonry resembling a tomb, 
and attached to one of its jambs is some elegant carved panelling, and a small 
statue, which in the late restoration was made a bishop; it had originally 
more the appearance of a female with flowing hair, and was, most probably, 
a statue of Mary Magdalene. The design of this ornamental portion of 
the Chapel is not certain; if a conjecture may be offered, its destination may 
be discovered by the assistance of a capital preserved in the church, and 
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having an inscription, of which the following can only be read distinctly :— 
‘* Peliquice . . jac.’’ It is probable that this inscription referred to the 
existence of the remains of several saints, and it may not be amiss to conjecture 
that this carved work in the Lady Chapel is the remains of a shrine which 
enclosed the relics referred to in the inscription. The wood-work of the 
Spiritual Court occupied this angle of the Chapel, and it is far from impro- 
bable, taking the style of the ornamental portions of a canopy which re- 
mained over the seat of the judge, that this very wood-work actually formed 
part of the court at which Gardiner presided. The transept has been hitherto 
passed over, but as the architecture has been noticed chronologically, it was 
left to its proper place. The northern branch, though sadly mutilated, 
shewed, in its windows, a very early species of tracery, being a simple 
mullion, diverging at the head, and forming two arches; it was but a few 
years posterior to the choir, except the ceiling, which was a portion of the 
same design as the nave. The ceiling is now made uniform with the choir, 
and a very appropriate window introduced in the north wall, the original of 
which may be found in Westminster Abbey. The south transept is still later. 
The side windows are exceedingly beautiful, the tracery being of the elegant 
description which was confined to the reign of Edward III. The principal 
window having been destroyed, a new design, formed on the model of an exquisite 
circular window remaining at that time in the ruins of the hall of the adjacent 
episcopal palace, was introduced ; but, beautiful as it is, it is to be regretted that 
ihe architect did not adhere to the design shewn in Hollar’s print, which would 
have better harmonized with those in the side walls. The intersection of the 
nave and transept produces four arches for the support of the tower, of a 
character so bold and so pleasing in their forms and details, that no church 
perhaps in the country can shew fairer specimens ; yet these arches are not 
all of an age; those towards the east and west are as old as the accompany- 
ing architecture: the others, with the north transept, were formed about the 
reign of Edward I., as their appearance indicates.* That the tower was in pro- 
gress at that time is evident from an ancient return to a writ in the 32nd year 
of that monarch’s reign, in which the convent states that they were building 
the campanile of their church. 

Ascending the tower, it will be seen that a great portion of its elevation 
was open to the church as a lantern, before the present painted ceiling, with 
its trap, was set up. Even with this modern ceiling is an open gallery, the 
arches agreeing with the above date. The upper works are still more 
recent, and, as before observed, are not anterior to the sixteenth century. 

It appears that several chapels existed in this church, the sites of which 
cannot be exactly ascertained, nor, with certainty, the number. Besides the 
Lady Chapel already described, there were those dedicated to St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, St. John, and St. Peter. The first of these structures existed until 
the restoration of the choir; it was divided into a nave and aisles, and com- 
municated with the south aisle of the church by means of three large arches 
cut through the wall. The original entrance was at the west end from the 
south transept, the exterior mode of communication being through a small 
doorway beneath the great window, which, with its porch, is shewn in 
Hollar’s view. This chapel was about the age of the tower; it had been 
rebuilt at some period which is not recorded, and no trace of Bishop de 
Rupibus’s work remained. The east window was neat, and is now in the 
possession of G. Allen, Esq., architect, of Southwark. Beneath the sill was 
a piscina, and the remains of the altar. St. John’s Chapel was a chantry 
founded by Gower, which was, in all probability, little more than an altar 
between the two pillars opposite his monument, where some of the panelling 


* The northern pillars have higher plinths than the other side, a variation caused 
by a sereen which was used to part off the north transept. 
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and traces of inscriptions still exist. The vestry has generally been repre- 
sented as this chapel, but there is no evidence of its ever having been a 
chapel. The indications of a screen afforded by the columns of the northern 
pier of the tower, point out the existence of a chapel there, which may have 
been St. Peter’s. ‘The south transept contained the font, which was situated 
near the pillar on which the arms of Cardinal Beaufort are sculptured.* The 
extreme eastern chapel, now destroyed, which bore the modern name of the 
Bishop’s Chapel, was, doubtless, dedicated to some saint whose name has 
perished. The architecture of this structure was highly curious, although it 
was much damaged by a fire in the 17th century, and very badly restored ; the 
windows shewed some handsome tracery of the reign of Edward IIL., or perhaps 
earlier; they possessed this singularity, that the head of the arch was formed 
by strait instead of curved lines. There were evidently more than one altar 
in the Lady Chapel: traces of two remained at the extremity of the two outer 
aisles ; the piscina of one was discovered and restored, and fragments of the 
other were found in taking down the walls. The restorations which have 
taken place in this church have been very extensive. In 1818 and 1820, the 
pinnacles and battlements of the tower were rebuilt, and the entire structure 
secured with iron ties, and otherwise substantially repaired. The choir and 
aisles were restored in 1822—4, under the able superintendence of George 
Gwilt, Esq., and the transept was completely repaired in 1830 and 1831, by 
R. Wallace, Esq., architect, at the expence of 3920/., all these works being 
performed at the charge of the parish, unaided by public subscription. The 
Lady Chapel has been faithfully and correctly restored by Mr. Gwilt; the 
first stone being laid on the 28th of July, 1832, the expense of which was 
25001. The spirited and animated contest carried on for the preservation of 
this chapel are fresh in the recollection of our readers, and no praise can be 
sufficient to do justice to the merits and the exertions of T. Saunders, Esq., 
F.S.A., who so mainly contributed to the consummation of the great object of 
restoration. ‘The great expense incurred by the Committee in resisting the 
attempt made to destroy the chapel, and to obtain the opening by which the 
church is now seen to so much advantage, still remains unliquidated, and the 
Committee still look to the public to enable them to fulfil to the utmost their 
engagements. 

The altar screen is a fine composition, in the richest style of Tudor archi- 
tecture, although there is no historical account by whom it was erected; the 
badge of the pelican, so often repeated, points out Bishop lox as the donor of 
this splendid termination to the choir; it is, in point of arrangement and 
design, a close imitation of the same prelate’s screen at Winchester, although 
the details are somewhat different. Immediately behind the altar screen in 
the Lady Chapel may be seen some blank tracery of a very handsome descrip- 
tion, which, being of a date posterior to the chapel, is supposed to have been 
used for filling up, in the manner of a window, the arches constructed in 
the wall which separates the choir from the Lady Chapel. If this is so, 
it makes the present altar screen the third which must have been erected since 
the original construction of the choir, as the tracery alluded to is not older 
than the reign of Edward the Second at the earliest. 

The monuments are numerous, but only a few can be noticed; in the south 
transept is an oak effigy of an armed knight, in an hauberk and hood of mail, 
with a surcoat, in the act of drawing a sword; the legs are crossed. It is by 
some assigned to one of the Warrens, Earls of Surrey, but there is a ques- 
tion whether it may not be the effigy of one of the founders of the priory—De 
’Arch or Dauncy. Beneath this statue now lies another, representing an 
emaciated corpse, which was removed from the Lady Chapel; this is not 


® N. Charles’ Heraldic Collections, Lansdown MSS , British Museum. 
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appropriated, but was probably one of the late priors; it has attached to it 
the usual idle tradition of the person represented having starved himself to 
death in an act of penance. 

The monument of Gower, removed to the south transept, and restored by 
the present Duke of Sutherland, is the most interesting in the church; the 
serious countenance, and long dark robe of the eftigy, the chaplet of roses 
with its motto “ fACCEEC Fu mevet,” the collar of S.S., the pillow for 
the head, so appropriately formed of the three famous works of the author, 
and the curious animal at the feet, inexplicable even to heralds, are highly 
deserving of attention. At the back of the monument there were formerly 
three paintings of ‘‘ young virgins,” bearing scrolls inscribed with verses, in 
old French, supplicatory of mercy for the soul of the deceased. These effigies 
had been renewed on canvas by some very inferior artist, and were entirely 
destroyed at the last restoration; the inscriptions were then painted on the 
wall. It is to be regretted that the nobleman who patronized the restoration 
did not see that these figures were again set up, which the talents of Mr. 
Willement, who performed the decorative portions, would so ably have accom- 
plished. The inscriptions have been so often printed, that it is unnecessary to 
copy them here, or the epitaph on the ledge: an unauthorized addition has 
been made to the original, which made the poet to flourish in the reigns of 
Edward III. and Richard IIl.; to these the name of Henry the Fourth has 
been added. A small brass plate commemorates the restoration :— 


This sRlonument was 

removed from the ruin 

of the north aisle, and 

restored bp G. G. Bart 
Gower, Ao Dni PDCCE FXFH. 


The altar tomb of Bishop Andrews is now placed in the Lady Chapel. The 
effigy of the prelate is attired in the episcopal costume, surmounted by the 
mantle of the order of the garter. A canopy which formerly existed was 
destroved by the fire above mentioned. The arms of the bishop, impaled with 
the see, and small statues of two of the cardinal virtues are preserved. Besides 
these, there are several other monuments deserving of notice in the church, 
which it would occupy too much space to particularize. <A large slab, which 
has the impress of a priest in his cope under a rich canopy, is still to be seen 
in the churchyard, on the site of the destroyed chapel; it is erroneously said 
to cover the remains of the protestant Bishop Wickham, who was buried in 
the church. 

Of painted glass there are no remains. It is in contemplation to fill two of 
the principal windows by subscription, and which object, it is hoped, will 
soon be accomplished. The Lady Chapel is ornamented with many coats of 
arms, some of which not only shew bad heraldry, but are by no means exe- 
cuted in a pleasing style. A small painting of a bishop, imitated from an 
ancient example by Mr. C. E. Gwilt, son of the architect, and three ornamental 
circles, are samples of glazing worthy of the church, and it is hoped will lead 
to many more additions of the same kind. 

The extreme length of the article forbids any notice of the remains of the 
monastic buildings still existing on the north side of the church, and several 
other matters which might prove interesting. The importance of the church 
under consideration demanded a greater space than is usually allotted, but it 
is to be hoped that our readers will not feel that more space is allotted than 
the magnitude of the subject demanded. E. I. C. 


Von. VI.—Now. 1834. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF 
DEACONS AT COVENTRY. 
Sir,—In conformity with my promise, and sanctioned by your encou- 
ragement, | send you sundry illustrations of the customs noticed in 
the Constitutions of the office of Deacons in the Trinity Church at 
Coventry," and, with best wishes for the success of your valuable 
publication, remain, Sir, your obedient servant, T.S. 
Leamington, Sept. 8th, 1834. 





WOLY, HALY, OR HOLY-CAKE. 


In the “ Constitutions of the first Deacon,” vide p. 262, is the fol- 
lowing regulation :— 

“ Also, y*sayd dekyn schall se y* woly cake every sonday be kyte 
[cut] a quordyng for every man’s degre, and he schall beyr y° w oly 
bred to serve y* pepyll in y* north side of bd ‘churche, and he to go to 
them on y‘ » xij" day for hys offy rryng to y* rep'acone off hys syrplys. 

The second deacon’s order is to the same effect, but the e xpress 
words are, “ dawlte every sonday,”’ and “ every man in hys degre.”’ 

Fox, in his “ Canon of the Masse described,’’+ writes thus :— 

“ Giving of holy bread came in by this occasion, as it is to be 
gathered partlie out of Honorius, partlie out of Durandus, and other. 
The manner was in ancient time, that the ministers were wont to re- 
ceive certain meale of everie house or family, wherewith a great loafe 
was made, called Panis dominicus, able to serve in the communion, 
and to bee distributed unto the people, which then was woont everie 
daie to be present and to receive, especiallie they that offered the 
meale ; for whom it was woont therefore to be said in the canon :— 
‘Omnium circumstantium, qui tibi hoc sacrificium laudis offerunt, &e. 
But afterward, the number of people increasing, and pietie decres- 
ing, as Durandus writeth, it was then ordained to communicate but 
onlie apes sondaies.”’ 

1474. “ Also hit is ordered at this p’sent lete, y' the (they) that 
giffe the haly cake gyfe no smalle cakes upon the peyne of xx*., and 
the mair shall send to evy Baker & warne them off this ordenaunce, & 


they to warne then y*‘ gyfe y® halicake.”—Leet Book of the City of 
Coventry, fol. 22 b, 


1520. “ First it is enacted at thys lete, that no inhitaunt of the 
p'ish of seynt Michell, when p" course comyth to gif the halycake, that 
they make but on halye ake, and that they put no more theryn but the 
Tey re of thre stryke of whete, and nodur to make cake nor bun beside 
the halycake, upon the peyn who dooth the cont’rie to pay to the co’en 


Ne ee — a 
ee ——— 


* The letters containing these should have been signed “ T. S.,” and not “ H. 
t Book of Martyrs, vol. ii. p. 1277, edit. 1597. 
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(common) boxe for ev'ry defaute, xx". And the inhitants of the 
Trinite p'ish to put no more in theire haly cake but the teyre of too 
stryke of whete & nodur bun nor cake moo upon the peyn of ev’y 
defaute, xx*. to the co’en boxe.’’—Idem., fol. 328 4. 

1522. “ Also, that no man of this Cytte schall by whete for the 
halecakes in the market before the ower of a leven of the cloke on 
les hit be bought by the Comen s’iaunt (Common Serjeant) of the 
Citte, apon peyne of ev’re defaute, xl*.”’-—Idem. fol. 334. 

In the British Magazine, vol. iii. p. 158, is the following extract from 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Allhallows, Staining :— 

1507. “It'm paide for the halyloffe for a man yt went awaye, iij*.” 

ASH-WEDNESDAY. 

On this day, the ancient ceremony of sprinkling ashes upon the 
heads “ of the Clarckes and of the lay people’ was practised. The 
ashes used upon this occasion were made on the Palm Sunday in the 
preceding year, reserved for the purpose, and, after being hallowed by 
the priest and sprinkled with holy water, were either cast upon the 
heads of the people as above-mentioned, or, as the rubric directs, “ the 
worthier persons making a sygne of the crosse with the ashes, saying 
thus .—-Memento, homo, quod cinis es, et in cinerem reverteris. 

The Deacons of the Trinity Church at Coventry were thus ordered: — 

‘ Also, he (the first) schall se y *pallm be brennyd for y® ashys y‘ schal 
ne davlte on ashe-wensday.’ 

‘ Also, he (the second) schall be wt hys fe low & se y* y® palmes 
be im d for ashys agayn ashewennys s day.’ 
PALM-SUNDAY. 

Durandus and other ancient ritualists say, that boughs of palm trees 
were carried in procession on this day, in imitation of those which the 
Jews strewed in the way of Christ when he went up to Jerusalem. 
The palm-tree was common in Judea, and, no doubt, planted by the 
way side; but it appears, that yew, box, and willow were substituted 
in England. These were consec rated for the occasion, and, accord- 
ing to the Salisbury Missal, flowers also. 

In Caxton’s “ Directions for keeping Feasts all the year,” printed in 
1485, he writes as to this festival :—“ But for encheson that we have 
non Olyve that beryth grene leef, algate therefore we take Ewe 
instede of Palme and Olyve, and beren about in processyon,” &e, 

Barnabe Googe writes thus :— 


“ And Willow® braunches hallow, that they Palmes do use to call.” 


The Churchwardens’ Accounts for St. Martin Outwich, London, 
supply the following articles :— 
1510—1). “ First paid for Palme, Box floures and cakes, iiij*.” 
1525. 66 Paid for Palme on Palme-Sunday, ij’. 
Paid for kaks, flowers, and Yow, ij*.”’ 


—— ne 





—— ne 


> Coles, i in his ** Adem i in Eden,” speaking of willow, tells us:—* The blossoms 
come forth before any leaves appear, and are in their most flourishing estate t usually 
before Easter; divers gathering them to deck up their houses on Palin- Sunday, and, 
therefore, the said flowers are called pale.” 
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Googe’s Account of Palm-Sunday Ceremonies, from Naogeorgus, is 
too long for our present purpose. He describes a wooden ass, upon 
which an “ image’ is set, and, being brought before the church-door— 


“ The people all do come, and bowes of trees and Palmes they bere, 
Which things against the tempest great the parson conjures there ; 
And straytwayes downe beforethe asse, upon his face he lies, 
Whom there another priest doth strike with rodde of largest sise.” 


In a “Short Description of Antichrist,’ &c., before quoted, is the 
following :—“ They also, upon Palmes-Sonday, lifte up a cloth, and 
say, hayle our Kynge, to a rood made of a wooden blocke.”” And 
in “ Dives and Pauper,”’ cap. iv., we read :—“ On Palme-Sonday, at 
procession, the priest drawith up the veyle before the rode, and falleth 
down to the ground with all the people, and saith thrice, Ave Rex 
noster '—Hayle be thou, our King.” 

The regulations of the Coventry deacons are as follow :— 


“ Also, he schall pvyd for palme agayne palm sonday suffyseyant 
for hys warde.’’—Second Deacon. 


« Also, he schall pvyd for palme on palmsonday, for his p’te.”"— 
First Deacon. 

“It'm y*sayd dekyn schall set a form at y* p’ory (priory) dur on 
palm-sonday for y* stacons wen y* ys don he schall cawse yt to be set 
a for y* rode for y* p’ste to syng are rex.’’—Idem. 

Trinity Churchwardens’ Accounts. —1560, “It’ payd for beryng of 
y*crosse & banners of pawme-sonday, vj*.”’ 


SHERE-THURSDAY. 


The Thursday before Easter is so called, “for that in old fathers’ 
days the people would that day shere theyr hedes, and clypp theyr 
berdes, and pool theyr heedes, and so make them honest agenst 
Kaster-day.’’ On this day it was customary to wash the altars, and 
both the Deacons at Coventry took a part in the preparations for this 
ceremony. “ Also he (i. e., the first deacon) schall orden on schere 
thursday a byrche besome for y® pryst y' waschythe y* awters. Also, 
iij dyssiplyn* rodds for hys p’te. Also, y* sayd dekyn schall orden a 
barrell on shere thursday agayn y° byttar [ water-carrier] bryng wat" for 
y° awtars.”” 

‘“‘It'm he (i. e., the second deacon) schall orden on shere thursday, 
at y° washyng of y*® awtar, a byrche besom, and his felow a nodur, & 
iij dysplyng roddes. It'm y* sayd dekyn schall se ther be wyn to 
powr on y* crossys off y* awters, and also a woly wat" stoke for to beyr 
y*® wat" y* schall wasche y* awtars & hys felow a nod.” 


( To be continued.) 





* Inthe Churchwardens’ Account of St. Mary-at-Hill, London, 1492, is the fol- 
lowing article :—‘‘ For dyssplying Roddys, ij4.” And in a “ Short Description of 
Antichrist,” &c., the author, after noticing the popish custom of “creepinge to the 
crosse with egges and apples,” follows it with, “ dispelinge with a white rodde.” 
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SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN'’S DIARY. 
(Continued from p. 27.) 


1681. 14 Aug.—No Sermon this afternoon, which I think did not 
happen twice in this Parish these 30 years, so gracious has God ben to 
it, & indeede to the whole Nation: God grant that we abuse not this greate 
priviledge, either by our wantonesse, schisme, or unfaithfulnesse under 
such means as he has not favoured any other nation under Heaven 
besides. 

5 Nov.—Dr Hooper preach’d on 12 Mark, 16, 17, before the 
King, of the usurpation of the Church of Rome. This is one of the 
first rank of pulpit-men in the nation. 

2 March, Ash Wednesday.—I went to church, our Viccar preached 
on Proverbs, shewing what care & vigilance was required for the 
keeping of the heart upright. The holy Communion followed, on 
which I gave God thanks for his gracious dealing with me in my late 
sicknesse, & affording me this blessed opportunity of praising him in 
the congregation, & receiving the Cup of Salvation with new & serious 
resolutions. 

28 May.—At the Rolls Chapell preached the famous Dr. Burnet, 
on 2 Peter 1,10, describing excellently well what was meant by election, 
—viz., not the effect of any irreversable decree, but so called because 
they embraced the Gospel readily, by which they became elect or 
precious to God. It would be very needlesse to make our calling & 
election sure, were they irreversable & what the rigid Presbyterians 
pretend. In the afternoone to St. Lawrence’s Church, a new and 
cheerful pile. 

1683. 15 July.—A stranger, an old man, preach’d on 6 Jerem, 8. 
We not hearkening to instruction, portentous of desolation to a people ; 
much after Bp Andrews’s method, full of logical divisions, in short and 
broken periods, & Latine sentences, now quite out of fashion in the 
pulpit, which is grown into a far more profitable way of plaine & 
practical discourses, of which sort, this nation, or any other, never had 
greater plenty or more profitable (1 am confident); so much has it to 
answer for thriving no better on it. 

30 Dec.—Dr. Sprat, now made Dean of Westminster, preached to 
the King at White-hall, on 6 Matt.24. Recollecting the passages of 
the past yeare, I gave God thanks for his mercies, praying his blessing 
for the future. 

1684. 15 Feb.—Dr. Tenison communicated to me his intention of 
erecting a Library in St. Martin’s parish, for the publiq use, & desired 
my assistance with St Christo‘ Wren about the placing & structure 
thereof; a worthy & laudable design. He told me there were 30 or 
40 young men in Orders in his parish, either Governors to young 
gentlemen or Chaplaines to Noblemen, who being reproved by him 
on occasion for frequenting taverns or coffee-houses told him, they 
would study & employ their time better if they had books. This put 
the pious Doctor on this designe ; & indeede a great reproach it is, 
that so greate a citty as London should not have a publiq library be- 
coming it. There ought to be one at St. Paul’s: the West end of that 
church (if ever finished) would be a convenient place. 
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SPECIMEN OF A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SCOTS’ EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
NO. I. 


In the following Commentary the reader may expect to find an illustra- 
tion of our offices by comparison with others, and by whatever histo- 
rical and critical notices or original suggestions it may seem proper to 
introduce. In these respects, the work will be supplementary to those 
of Sparrow, Nicholls, Wheatly, Shepherd, and Palmer. 


On looking at the title of our Prayer Book, one of the first things 
that will strike a reader at all conversant with liturgical matters, is the 
deviation from the usage of most churches in the manner of putting 
forth their offices. It had been the custom in unreformed times, and 
is now, in those churches which have not embraced the Reformation, 
to publish separately the various books of divine service, according to 
the portions and ceremonials into which that service is divided. 

The following are some of these ramifications enumerated in a Pri- 
vilége du Roi, prefixed to a first volume of the Parisian Breviary now 
before me:— 

Breviaries, i. e., books containing the service of the conventical 
hours, with a// the Scripture that is read in them, (for the unreformed 
churches do not use, in their public services, the Bible, as such, and 
separate from the books of prayer.) The part of our liturgy correspond- 
ing to this, is the morning and evening prayer. 

Diurnals, containing all that is in the Breviary, excepting the Noc- 
turnal or Midnight Office, commonly called Matins. 

Missals, containing the Missa, or Communion-oftice. 

Rituals, containing the occasional pastoral services which a priest 
ordinarily performs, together with the rubrics for these and for other 
matters. ‘The book of offices peculiar to a bishop is called a pontifical. 

Antiphonars, containing the anthems used in different parts of the 
divine office. It is perhaps to be regretted that the practice of set 
anthems, sung with the Psalms, and varying with the subject of the 
office, is entirely abolished in our church. 

Graduals, containing the verses sung between the Epistle and the 
Gospel in the eucharistic service, 

Processionals, directing the form of service at processions. 

Epistolars, containing the Epistles throughout the year. 

Psalters, containing not only the Psalms, but their anthems, invita- 
tories, versicles, hymns, &c., interwoven. 

Hours, i. e., the minor hours of Prime, Tierce, Sext, and Nones. 

Catechisms. 

Synodal statutes, answering to our constitutions and canons. 

The principal reason, no doubt, for the union of all our offices in 
one book was, that the mass of matter, ceremonial, number of festivals, 
&e,, Were so greatly reduced as to occupy a much smaller compass. 
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According to the use, &e.—This is the old secundum usum, so com- 
monly seen in the ancient Manuscript Cathedral Offices of England, 

The Psalter —The old custom was, not to publish the Psalter by 
itself, but to introduce it, with its accompanying anthems, hymns, &c., 
in the order in which it was used in the offices. 

The Preface.—lIt is to be regretted that the author* of this preface 
uses the term “church of England,’’ at the beginning, in the confined 
sense, which leads to so much confusion of the reformed church of 
England. Nothing is more common than to hear Romanists and dis- 
senters say, “ Where was the church of England before Henry VIII. ?”’ 
The answer to this query is as follows:—The church of England is 
that body of Christians which, from the earliest times, has been in sub- 
jection to bishops of English Sees, who derive an uninterrupted suc- 
cession from the apostles. During the period of subjection to the 
Roman yoke, this church was a corrupt and schismatical church ; but 
this did not destroy its being as a church, any more than a disease 
renders its victim no man. It was always, whatever was its creed, 
the church of England; and, now that it has thrown off the papal 
supremacy, it is the reformed and pure church of England, a branch of 
that church catholic to which, in its totality alone, and not in any par- 
ticular branch of it, Christ’s promises apply. We have warrant for 
believing that there shall always be a true and pure church on earth ; 
but where it shall exist, and what shall be always its component parts, 
we cannot say. 

Concerning the Service of the Church.—The Responds, here men- 
tioned as “ cut off,’ were either longer or shorter. The longer occurred 
after the lessons at Nocturns, the shorter after the Capitu/a or short 
lessons of other hours. The word responsorium is also applied to those 
parts of the service in which the people or choir answer the priest, 
as in “ O Lord, make haste to help us,’ and many others. For the gra- 
tification of such as are curious in matters of this kind, specimens 
are here given of each of these applications of the word. 

Specimen of a long response, from the Votive office of the Blood of 
Christ, recited on the Friday of the second week in Lent ( Brev. Rom.) :— 


Resp. “ This is he that came by water and blood, Jesus Christ; not by water 
only, but by water and blood.” 

Verse. “In that day there shall be a fountain opened to the house of David, and 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for the washing of the sinner—not by water only, but 
by water and blood.” 


The part of the Respond repeated again after the verse is marked 
with an asterisk ; and after the third, sixth, and ninth lessons, which 
close the Nocturn, Gloria Patri is added, and the part marked again 
repeated, unless there be two such, in which case the latter is then 
said. Thus, in the last Respond for ordinary Sundays :— 


Resp. ‘* The two Seraphim cried one to another—Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
Sabaoth; the whole7earth is full of His glory !” , 
Verse. “ There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 


—— oeneees 
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* Said to be Bishop Sander son. 
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the et Ghost; and these three are one. Holy, holy, holy Lord God of Sabaoth ! 
the whole earth is full of His glory. 


‘‘ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost: the whole earth 
is full of his glory.” 


On the great festivals of Easter and Christmas, Gloria is also said 
after the first Lesson, and then the whole Respond again repeated. It 
is this occasional addition of the doxology that has led Nicholls into 
the error of calling the Responds of Nocturns short when they are 
without it. 

From Easter to Trinity, Alleluias are added; thus, in a Respond 
used on the two Sundays, and Tuesdays, and on the Friday next 
before the Ascension :— 

Resp. “ Bless ye God in the churches—Alleluia!—the Lord from the fountains 
of Israel. Alleluia! Alleluia!” 


Verse. “‘ Sing a psalm to His name, give glory to His praise—the Lord from the 
fountains of Israel. Alleluia, alleluia !” 


The following is a specimen of a short Respond, taken from the 
Tierce of the Epiphany-service :— 
Resp. “The kings of Tharsis and the isles shall offer presents. Alleluia, 
alleluia!” { Recited twice. | 
Zerse. “* The kings of the Arabs and Saba shall bring gifts.’’ 


Resp. “ Alleluia, alleluia! Glory, &c. The kings, &c.,” to the end of the 
Respond. 


Alleluias are always added to the short Responds (except from 
Septuagesima to Easter) of the festivals of our Lord. 

Lastly, the following is an instance of the third, and, to us, familiar 
use of Responds; it occurs at Nones and Vespers from Easter till the 
Ascension :— 

Verse. ** Abide with us, O Lord. Alleluia!” 

Resp. “ For it is toward evening. Alleluia !’’ 


The Jnvitatories were short verses sung with the 95th Psalm, and 
varying with the subject of the office. 

Of Ceremonies, §c.—Nicholls has a note on this part, with the 
design of shewing that what is here said about ceremonies is ‘ better 
adapted to the Service-book for which it was first written than for 
our present Common Prayer.’ 1 cannot help thinking, however, that 
he uses the word ceremony in a more confined acceptation than did 
the author of this Preface. The only things to which Nicholls will 
allow the name of ceremonies are, the mixed cup in the holy eu- 
charist, the sign of the cross, the use of unleavened wafers, exorcism, 
unction, trine immersion, the chrysom, the marriage-ring, bracelets 
and jewels, the priest’s throwing earth on the dead and praying for 
them, knocking on the breast, and other prescribed and significant 
gestures; all of which, except the cross in baptism and the ring in 
marriage, are now abolished.* Now, I think it is clear that the 


a ee 





* Most of the ceremonies here enumerated can plead very high antiquity in their 


favour. They were abolished in the vain hope of pleasing and reconciling the 
puritan faction. 
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author of the Preface used the word ceremony in a more extended 
sense than this, and meant by it, not merely a prescribed mystical and 
significant rite, but any ordained course of decently performing public 
worship ; for he brings forward as an argument for the retention of 
ceremonies, “ that without some ceremonies it is not possible to keep 
any order or quiet discipline in the church ;” which is not true if we 
understand the word in the more confined sense, but is perfectly true 
if we apply it more freely. The dissenters, even at the present day, 
are perpetually railing at the church for the number of her ceremonies, 
and it is clear they mean the decency, order, and (so to speak) expres- 
siveness Of her worship, and the restraint placed by it on fanatical 
extravagancies. 

The Order how the Psalter is appointed to be read.—This monthly 
arrangement of the Psalter was, | believe, the first attempt of the kind ; 
all churches having been previously accustomed to a weekly division 
of it. There can be little doubt that the alteration was a great im- 
provement as far as regards public worship; a seventh portion of the 
Psalms being far too much for one day. It may be interesting to set 
down here the old arrangement of the Roman Breviary, premising, 
however, that it is scarcely ever carried into effect; the great number 
of festivals, nearly all of which have proper Psalms, continually inter- 
fering with and interrupting the weekly course. 


MATINS. 
Sunday, Pss, 1—3, 6—21. Thursday, Pss. 69—80., 
Monday, 27—38. Friday, 8]—89, 94, 96, 97. 
Tuesday, 39—42, 44—50, 52. Saturday, I— 109, 


Wednesday, 53, 55—62, 64, 66, 68. 
The 95th Psalm always begins Matins, as with us, except on the 
Epiphany, and on the three days immediately preceding Easter. 


LAUDS. 

The last five Psalms of Lauds are—63, 67, 148—150. 

On all Sundays, except the next nine before Easter, on all festivals, 
and on all days from Easter to Trinity, the Psalms are—93, 100, 63, 
67, 148—150. 

On other days, the first Psalm is the 51st, and the second as 
follows:—The Nine Sundays, 118th; Monday, 5th; Tuesday, 43rd ; 
Wednesday, 65th; Thursday, 90th; Friday, 143rd ; Saturday, 92nd. 


PRIME. 


The first Psalm at Prime is always the 54th. The second, on ordi- 
nary Sundays, is always the 118th, except when that has been sung at 
Lauds, in which case, the 93rd supplies its place. On Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, it is, respectively, 
the 24th, 25th, 26th, 23rd, and 22nd. The Psalms of Prime always 
conclude with the first thirty-two verses of the 119th; and on Satur- 
days and festivals, these, with the 54th, make up the whole. 

Tierce, Sext, and Nones, divide among them the remainder of the 
119th Psalm. 

Vespers consist of five Psalms, those of Sunday beginning with the 
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110th ; so that, omitting such as are used at other Offices, the Psalms 
of Saturday conclude with the 147th. 

Compline-Psalms are the 4th, the 91st, and the 134th. 

Thus it appears, that the Breviary arrangement gives eighteen 
Psalms, besides the 95th, for Sunday Matins, and twelve for those of 
the other days of the week; and that Psalms 4, 54, 63, 67, 91, 119, 
134, 148, 150, are said or sung every day in the year, without a 
single exception. It must be remembered that the Latin Psalter 
differs from ours in the numeration of the Psalms. Reckoning Psalms 
9 and 10 as one, they are a number behind us, as it were, till we come 
to Psalm 115, which they, in like manner, unite with the preceding ; 
but then they divide the 116th into two, and so are as they were in the 
numeration till we come to Psalm 147; this again they divide, and 
thus number the last three Psalms as we do, making, with us, 150 in 
all, It is to this difference of numbering that allusion is made in the 
section now before us; where, in the concluding note, it is said, that 
the Psalter followeth the division of the Hebrews. 

There appears to be no reason for questioning, with Wheatley, the 
assertion of Durandus, that Pope Damasus first ordered Gloria Patri 
at the end of each Psalm. C. M. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE SIEGE OF THE CHURCH. 
2 KINGS, XIX. 


How clamorous the city that once was so still! 

From her walls what a cry, from her streets what a din ; 

Now mute is her harping, unbroken and shrill 

Is the sound of the trump from without, from within. 

Mount, warder, thy battlement, quicken thine eye: 

The besieger advances, his banners are nigh. 

Yea! blow to the straining thy trumpet in Zion, 

Shake, shake with its echo her courts and her halls. 

Now, Judah, O now for the day of thy lion! 

O Jerusalem, now for the strength of thy walls! 
Wake, city belov’d ! 

Thine hour is upon thee, thy heart shall be prov’d. 


Ah! look as thou wilt, up and down, far and near, 

There is tumult and hurry, confusion and fear. 

Look down, and thy valleys are gleaming afar 

With the pomp and the blasphemous menace of war,— 
Armies revealing, 

Squadrons careering, and phalanxes wheeling. 

Look up, and the hills that begirt thee of yore, 

Like angels to guard thee, so guard thee no more ; 

Their crown of gay olive is shorn from their head ; 

The grim helm of defiance is there in its stead ; 
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Living circles of brass to the sunbeams are glancing ; 

Tall banners and plumes to the breezes are dancing. 

Plumes, banners which flouted thy castles of yore ; 

Plumes, banners which never thou sawest before. 

There Antichrist’s ensign is waving on high ; 

There the infidel mocks with his pennon the sky ; 

There the standards of schism are uplifted around, 

With a million of colours thy sight to confound ; 
With a babel of tongues 

They curse thee in vows, and deride thee in songs. 

From hill and from valley incessantly comes, 

Accursed as Moloch’s, the roll of their drums; 

And the crash of thy cedars is loud in thine ear, 

And thy Lebanon rings to their axe in their rear. 

With a jeering procession they gird thee about, 

And raise, amid clangour of trumpets, the shout,— 
‘Fall! Jericho fall! 

Down with her! Down with her blasphemous wall !”’ 

Blest Ark of our Faith! O how frantic and hoarse 

War’s deluge is lashing thy hull on its course! 

Thy pendant is topp’d by the insolent surges ; 

Thy prow with a groan of despondence emerges, 

O’er thy poop the wild billow unweariedly urges— 
Maddening and leaping. 

O rouse him !—thy helmsman is sleeping ! 


Ah, slow of belief, and unstable! remarkest 

How my glory is brightest when night is the darkest ? 
To thy eyes he may sleep, but my Steersman shall wake, 
The Rebuker of Galilee’s turbulent lake! 

To thy eyes He is hidden, but deep in the cells 

Of my holy of holies immutably dwells 

The throne of His presence—the cloud of His glory. 
Thence forth, in red vesture,{with chariot gory, 

With a shout that shall wither the heart of each foe, 
Jehovah the mighty in battle shall go. 

Lo, his hand is lift up for an ensign! and, see, 

My sons are all up at its glancing for me! 

A million of hearts now are manning my wall, 

That know not to linger or quail when I call. 


I have nurs’d them to strength,—at my board they have fed 


Upon life-giving drink, upon life-giving bread. 

They are children of martyrs! each generous son 

Will do as his generous father has done. 

My ramparts with sleet-shower of arrows are spouting ; 

My trumpets are clanging, my children are shouting, 
And my cross of blood-red 

Streams forth from my citadel over their head. 

Yea! all is awaken’d and lively in Zion, 


On her ramparts and towers, through her courts and her halls. 


Here, Judah, once more, is the heart of thy lion ; 
Jerusalem, here is the strength of thy walls. 

Rail on, then, blasphemer, and lift up thine horn, 
The daughter of Zion hath laugh’d thee to scorn ; 

By the way that thou camest the same shalt thou go, 


Shorn clean of thy strength, and thy pride, and thy show : 
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SACRED POETRY. 


The zeal of my Lord shall do this, as he did 
In the day when in recreant flight thou wast hid, 
Again to triumphant rehearsal shall bid 
Deeds of my story, 
My Fortress, my Rock, and my Glory ! 


rn ee ee 


EPISTLE TO A FRIEND, 
FROM HYERES, NEAR TOULON.—AvGUST, 1831. 


How silently across the scene 
The gathering shades of evening steal, 

While the soft night-breeze, newly-born, 
Wafts home yon fairy keel. 

Hyéres! this balmy zephyr loves 

The glittering of thine orange groves, 

(As to the moon in dalliance brief 

Turns momently each rustling leaf,) 

And wantonly abroad he throws 

The scent of citron-flower, and humbler tuberose. 


On yonder point that bounds the bay 
Brightly yon sudden bale-fires blaze, 
While swift athwart the startled wave 
Far stream the reddening rays. 
The shrill cicada’s distant cry 
To-night is almost melody ; 
And since the sun has sunk to rest 
A thousand lightnings in the west, 
With fluttering momentary beam, 
Like some quick-glancing eye, have shot a gentle gleam. 


Gentle to-night ;—but who can say 
Another gentle morn shall rise ? 
Who pledge an hour of calm and bright 
In these delicious skies ? 
Alas! like man’s deceitful smile, . 
What labouring wrath they hide the while !— 
The fierce tornado’s slumbering ire, 
The angry lightning’s forks of fire, 
The blast, with sudden, ruthless sweep, 
That whelms the unready bark beneath the blackening deep ! 


My friend! my soul is fain to roam, 
E’en from these lovely shores and skies ; 
Still to its own inclement home, 
Unsatisfied, it flies. 
To hearts that throb with steadier beat, 
To eyes that glow with gentler heat, 
To peaceful thoughts and pure desires, 
Bright hopes, and faith-attempered fires, 
And pictures all that passes there 
This hour—the assembled friends, the decent scene of prayer. 


Alas! when lawless Passion stalks 
Abroad with all her rebel band, 

And gathering sounds of wrath abound 
Throughout the astonished land, 





t A low, gloomy building, deep, in Toulouse—the old Inquisition. 
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How sweet, in some still harmless shade, 
To come to failing Virtue’s aid 

Pale Thoughtfulness! thy pensive train ! 
Not sweeter, in the inclement reign 

Of March, some bowery bank beneath, 


Steals on the enchanted sense the violet’s gentle breath. 


No more, with stern heart-quelling sway, 
Dark Superstition reigns around, 
As when in thy sweet vale, O Rhone, 
The cowled* kings a refuge found ;— 
As when, Toulouse, thy wall+ of gloom 
Bespoke the martyr’s deadly doom ; 
When more went in than e’er came out, 
And the silent eaves, and the portals stout, 
Told not a word of the horrid tale, 


Save when a stifling cry came mixed with the passing gale. 


But darker than Rome’s darkest mood, 

An earth-born giant reigneth now ; 
While round their savage idol-lord 

The drunken millions bow. 
Far shun the desecrated land 
Religion’s dear domestic band, 
Meek-fronted Peace, and bright-eyed Love, 
And Faith, with treasure stored above ; 
While on a more than royal throne 


Sits Wilfulness in state, and deems the world his own. 


His own! alas! what frenzy wild 

Has seized all Europe’s maddening sons? 
What fierce Egyptian judgment-fire 

Among the nations runs? 
E’en now, amid our native dells, 
How loud and fierce the clamour swells ! 
Round church and throne, with torch in hand, 
How wildly throngs the infuriate band ! 
To thee we owe the dire mischance, 


Thine is the lesson, thine, O thrice unhappy France ! 


How darkly lower the clouds above !— 
How drear the wide horizon round !— 
Where shall we fly, my friend, to ’scape 
This sullen, swelling sound? 
Fly !—mid the darkest clouds that roll 
Faith whispers peace to troubled soul, 
Faith sees the awful, gracious Form, 
That stills the sea, and sways the storm ; 
Hope on the judgment blast is borne, 


And Peace is nearest then, when hearts are most forlorn. s 


* The Popes at Avignon. 
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ROMANS, x. 18. 


“ But 1 say, Have they not heard ’— Yes, ope their sound went into all the earth, 


and their words unto the en 


How dear to Faith's calm twilight gaze 
That melting dawn of halcyon days, 

That wak'd the Psalmist’s glowing song, 
And tun’d the seer’s enkindled tongue ; 
When, heaven-ward fixed their eagle glance, 
Or onward rapt in wondering trance, 

They saw the flood of nations wait 

To worship at our temple Bate; 

And mcs Messiah's sapphire throne 
Earth's jarring myriads bow as one!— 


And faileth all that vision high, 
As downward from the beaming sky 
She stoops, to trace on parched earth 
The dew of that immortal birth ; 
To ask, in silent sorrow, where 
The kingdom of her daily pray’r ; 
Whilst gleams the sword, and roars afar 
The brazen blast of ruthless war ; 
And daily throbs with ceaseless strife 
The fretful pulse of feverish life ; 
Whilst far from Sion’s peaceful hill 
Blind Israel's children wander still ; 
And with stone heart, and sealed eye, 
These Christian heathens scoff and die ? 


Have they not heard? Lo, age to age 
Has shewn the ever-brightening page ; 
And heart by heart, and hour by haw, 
Unheeded dawns that day of power. 
Unheard amid the world’s wild din, 
Those angel harmonies begin— 

Blest eyes, on which has lovelier beam'd 
What righteous souls all dimly dream'd! 
Blest ears, which drink from year to year 
What kings and prophets burn’d to hear ! 


Have they not heard? Where’er we turn 
A thousand witness-beacons burn. 
‘* Hear, or forbear,’’ before our eyes 
The awful touchstone daily lies.* 


High in mid-heaven, with streaming ray, 
The beckoning angel wings his way ; 
Day tells to day, and night to night, 

The wonders of his boundless flight ; 

No land but feels his hallowed feet, 

No clime but breathes his message sweet, 
To every soul his incense breath, 

Or life to life, or death to death! 


Have they not heard—whose joyous isle 
So long has known sweet Mercy’s smile, 
Since in light bark to England's shore 
Meek Faith her silver standard bore,t 





s of the world.” 


Sung o’er its cliffs her echoing chaunt, 
Smooth'd with soft step each sylvan haunt, 
Midst rugged dells, se pomer shades, 
Rude lonely moors, and forest glades, 
Mark’d out, and deck’d her cultur’d bowers, 
And rear'd to heaven her traceried towers ; 
Shap’d the high minster’s clustering cross, 
That crowns the city’s ancient foss ; 

Arch’d the light porch, and chancel gray, 
That skirt the hamlet’s shaded way ; 
Claim’d o’er its sons her heavenly trust, 
And stored in hope their Christian dust ? 
Lo! her’s, with trailing vine o’erspread, 
The village school-room’s prattling shed ; 
And, through its laurel-bound half seen, 
Yon modest mansion’s tranquil mien ; 

And he, her mightier witness still, 

The teacher of his Master’s will. 


And blest, how blest, whose mindful eye 
Can in each scene their Lord descry, 
Can wake in England’s loneliest nook 
The music of his heavenly book ! 
Mark, how, as erst, in heedless town, 
The unwearied Saviour seeks his own ; 
And, in calm home’s more patient ear, 
Asks, if the son of peace be here ?— 
How, as in angel-garb, he comes 
To bless us in our lowliest homes ; 

To tune our weak and lisping tongue, 
And bid it glow with seraph’s song ; 
Our very dust to heaven to raise, 
And mingle man’s with angel’s praise. 


To them the hallowed world how bright, 
Who see Him in the rising light— 
Who meet Him—where, at closing day, 
The faithful shepherd takes his way, S 
And in the gathering flock behold 
The earnest of His single fold ;— 
Who muse to see the mystic vine 
About the rustic lattice twine ; 
Or start, to think the golden corn 
By viewless angel-reapers shorn ; 
At searching lightning's sudden glare 
Shudder—to find His coming there ! 
The world His witness !—earth and sky 
Unceasing preach His kingdom nigh. 


The purple lily’s royal vest, 
The heaven-fed raven’s airy nest, 
The scattered seed, at spring-tide sown 
On choking briar, or thankless stone, 





* See Grotius, quoted by Butler—‘‘ Quasi evangelium tanquam lapis esset Lydius ad 
quem ingenia sanabilia probarentur ;” and Butler's Sermon on the Propagation of the 


Gospel. 


+ See Turner's Hist. of Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. 


¢ See Townson’s Sermon on our Lord's manner of teaching. 


To 
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The flame-wing'd clouds, the rolling storm, 
( Meet chariot of that awful form, ) 

The noontide sun, whose blackening beam— 
The silver moon, whose blood-red gleam— 
The glittering stars, whose failing ray 


Shall usher in the unheeded da 
Lo, these our living lessons !— 


Here, 


In cheerful light, or darkness drear, 
In love, or warm, or waxing cold, 
*Tis ours to read the world grown old, 


Nor sicken at the tumult vain, 


That rends its rugged heart in twain. 
Curl’d lip, proud tongue, and reckless sword, 
Are treasured in th’ eternal word, 


POETRY. 


And kindling love, and rankling hate, 
Warn us alike in faith to wait, 

Nor mete, with Reason’s mortal span, 
Immortal Wisdom’s endless plan ;— 
To hail, in every dying sin, 

God's silent kin 


om come within ; 
Each night, with ever-wakeful eye, 
To watch its ripening glory nigh ; 

In faith to hide the hol 
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Nor look on earth for dreams of heaven ; 


Nor deem that realm too distant seen, 


Though death’s dark valley lie between. 





ipra Apostolica. 
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NO. XVIII. 


1.—THE CALL OF DAVID. 


‘And the Lorp said—Arise, anoint him, for this is he.» 





Latest born of Jesse’s race, 

Wonder lights thy bashful face, 
While the prophet’s gifted oil 

Seals thee for a path of toil. 

We, thy angels, circling round thee, 
Ne’er shall find thee as we found thee 
When thy faith first brought us near 
In thy lion-fight severe. 


Go! and mid thy flocks awhile 

At thy doom of greatness smile ; 

Bold to bear God’s heaviest load, 
Dimly guessing of the road,— 
Rock-strewn road, and scarce-ascended, 
Though thy foot be angel-tended ! 
Double praise thou shalt attain, 

In royal court and battle-plain ; 

Then comes heart-ache, care, distress, 
Blighted hope, and loneliness ; 
Wounds from friends and trial-throe, 
Dizzied faith, and guilt, and woe, 
Loftiest aims by earth defiled, 
Gleams of wisdom sin-beguiled, 
Sated power’s tyrannic mood, 
Counsels shared with men of blood, 
Sad success, parental tears, 

And a dreary gift of years. 


Strange, that guileless face and form 
To lavish on the scarring storm ! 
Yet we take thee in thy blindness, 
And we harass thee in kindness ; 
Little chary of thy fame,— 

Dust unborn may bless or blame,— 
But we mould thee for the root 

Of man’s promised healing fruit, 
And we mould thee hence to rise 

As our brother to the skies. 
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2.—GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


Arg these the tracks of some unearthly friend, 
His foot-prints, and his vesture-skirts of light, 
Who, as I talk with men, conforms aright 
Their sympathetic words, or deeds that blend 
With my hid thought ;—or stoops him to attend 
My doubtful-pleading grief ;—or blunts the might 
of ill I see not;—or in dreams of night 
Figures the scope in which what is will end? 7 
Were I Christ’s own, then fitly might I call 4 
That vision real; for to the thoughtful mind 
That walks with Him, He half unveils His face ; 
But when on common men such shadows fall, 
These dare not make their own the gifts they find, 
Yet, not all-hopeless, eye His boundless grace. 





3.—WARNINGS. 


WueEN Heaven sends sorrow, 
Warnings go first, 
Lest it should burst 
With stunning might 
On souls too bright 
To fear the morrow. 


Shall man’s skill bear us 
To the hid springs 
Of human things! 
Why may not dream, 
Or thought’s day-gleam, 
Startle, yet cheer us? 


Has such creed fetters, 
If faith disowns 
Dread of earth’s tones, 
Recks but Heaven’s call, 
And on the wall 
Reads but Heaven’s letters ? 





4.—PROVIDENCES. 


Wuewn I look back upon my former race, 
Set times I see, at which the Inward Ray 
More brightly burned, or guided some new way ; 
Truth, in its wealthier scene and nobler space, 
Given for my eye to range, and feet to trace. 
And next I mark, ’twas trial did convey, 
Or grief, or pain, or strange eventful day, 
To my tormented soul such larger grace. 
So now, whene’er, in journeying on, I feel 
The shadow of the Providential Hand, 
Deep breathless stirrings shoot across my breast, 
Searching to know what He will now reveal, 
What sin uncloak, what stricter rule command, 
And girding me to work His full behest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


PARENTS AS SPONSORS. 


Sir,—In looking at the various ecclesiastical anomalies with which 
this great town abounds, there is none which is more appalling, to one 
who is engaged in spiritual duties, than the very small number of chil- 
dren who are baptized in our churches. So few, indeed, are they, 
that we can hardly help feeling that many remain unbaptized. 

One of the causes which prevents poor people from complying with 
the command of our Saviour arises from the difficulty of providing 
sponsors according to the rules of our church; a difficulty which is. 
generally much greater in London than in the country, where they 
are ordinarily residing in the midst of their family connexions. <A 
large proportion of the artificers of London are born in the country. 

The Canon says (xxix.), “ No parent shall be urged to be present, 
nor be admitted to answer as godfather for his own child.’’ It fre- 
quently happens, then, that the officiating clergyman must either 
break the Canon, or run the risk of preventing the baptism of the’ 
child. 

The question which I would ask some of your correspondents, 
who are better acquainted with ecclesiastical matters than myself, is, 
what is the origin and reason of this Canon? It would add to the’ 
obligation if they would state the authorities on which their ansWer 
rests. 

The answer usually given (“ That it marks the care of the church, 
in providing for the Christian education of the child, in case of the’ 
death or negligence of the parents,”) resembles a rational account 
of the Canon, framed after the Canon had been established, rather 
than the actual cause for which it was drawn up; and I should. 
hardly be disposed to admit its truth, unless backed by some ancient 
authority ; for the contrary custom prevailed in the primitive church, 
and fathers were frequently sponsors to their own children. Nor was’ 
it forbidden till the council of Mentz (a.p. 818). See Bingham’s 
Orig. Ecel. vol. iv. p. 317, xi. viii. 10. ; 

My own opinion is, that it is merely a Roman invention, founded 
on a supposed new relationship arising from the connexion between 
the godfather and the child. ‘The Canons of Hubert Walter, at 
Westminster (A.p. 1200), §. 3, contain the following direction, “ Let 
no one be held at confirmation by father or mother, or by father or 
mother-in-law.” And again, “ If a layman baptize a child in case of 
necessity, (and even a father or mother may do it without impeach- 
ment of matrimony.’’) And the note (u) in Johnson’s Canons, is, 
“Some old Canons have dissolved matrimony on account of the 


Vou. VI.—Nor. 1834. 3 U 
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father or mother’s baptizing one of their children; for it was pre. 
tended that, by the father’s baptizing the child, a spiritual relation was 
contracted which made any future conjunction with his own wife 
incestuous.” And by §. 11 of the same Canons, the godson is for- 
bidden to marry the daughter of his baptiser, or of his godfather ; 
and, according to a later Canon of Card. Boromeo, priests and 
deacons were not allowed to perform the office of sponsors. 

As the question is one of some practical importance with regard to 
the extent of the evil to be incurred, you will oblige me by inserting 
this letter; and I trust that some of your readers, who are versed in 
the Canons and their history, will favour me with their opinion on it, 


I remain, your humble servant, A Lonpon Rector. 
Oct. 14th, 1834. 


CENTRALIZATION, 


Mr. Eviror,—It must be evident to any one who looks ever so little 
into the political transactions of the day, that the principle of central- 
ization is steadily working its way into the various departments of 
our national system. When I say this, I am not implying praise or 
blame of that principle; since to pass any judgment upon it would be 
inconsistent with the appearance of this paper in a Magazine which 
confines its attention to ecclesiastical matters. Its opponents will 
condemn it on the score of innovation ; its advocates will contend that, 
un-English though it be in its proposed applications, yet it is a highly 
useful and even necessary instrument in our present political con- 
dition, and that its adoption is an improvement in the art of govern- 
ment, and all improvements must be novel. Certainly, the principle 
itself is involved in the very notion of government, and no novelty ; 
indeed it seems to be an admitted axiom in politics that, in respect to 
some branches of national power, as in the executive, a strict cen- 
tralization is plainly requisite for the well-being of a state, and a 
division of them among several parties a great evil. Yet this being 
granted, it seems to have been a characteristic of the British con- 
stitution hitherto, whether rightly or wrongly, to view the principle 
with jealousy, as hostile in its tendency to the liberty of the subject, 
and to allow each neighbourhood to provide as much as possible for 
itself; and it is a growing peculiarity of the present age, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to purchase a respite from present actual evils by 
the introduction of it into various departments of the body politic to 
which it was before a stranger. In other words, it has hitherto been 
the English policy to make the nation the principal, and the govern- 
ment but an adjunct to it; it is now coming into fashion to merge the 
nation in the government. Many words are not required in proof of 
this remark ; it will be enough to remind the reader, by way of illus- 
tration, of the story of the foreigner’s surprise on finding Waterloo 
Bridge was built, not by the government, but by individuals; or, to 
take a very different instance, that our received English dictionary is. 
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the work of an individual, the French dictionary proceeding from the 
Institute; or that our theatres and travelling are left to private 
speculation ; or that our magistrates are unpaid; or that our East 
India empire was acquired by a mercantile company. On the other 
hand, the late numerous Commissions, the Education Board in Ireland, 
the Metropolitan Police, the Poor Law Amendment Bill, are all 
evidence of the growing popularity of the centralizing system. This 
system cannot be dete the praise of introducing vigour, promp- 
titude, and certainty into every department which it enters, while the 
national principle is un-business-like and cumbrous; and thus it has 
been the means of throwing us into the strange inconsistency of advocat- 
ing a principle almost of tyranny, in the management of hitherto private 
matters, at the very time we were exulting in the triumph of a great 
Reform measure, which was to supersede the necessity of a govern- 
ment, and to make the House of Commons, and so the people, their 
own rulers. But in truth the inconsistency is but apparent; the 
destruction of local influences which centratization involves, and the 
disorganization of the parliament, as the seat and instrument of the 
administration, alike tending to the aggrandizement of the executive, 
as the main-spring of all national power, and virtually identical with 
the government. 

The above remarks are made by way of stating matters of fact for 
the attentive consideration of the Christian, who is bound, by his 
profession, to watch the course of this world, from its necessary bear- 
ing upon the interests of the church. An observation may be added 
on the state of parties, as favouring the introduction of the principle 
in question. ‘The ascendant party are its very champions, being (as 
it were) the representatives and official supporters of the scientific 
and philosophical systems to which the Continent has given birth. 
Again, the master-genius of the so-called conservative body is, from 
profession, fond of centralization, which is the very life of military 
movements and exploits. On the other hand, the country party, sick 
of the continued struggle against the local difficulties which surround 
them, the condition of the poor, and the general depression of the 
agricultural interest, feeling the necessity of reforms which they have 
not the courage themselves to undertake, nor, individually, the con- 
fidence that their neighbours will follow them if they begin, are glad 
to throw the trouble and responsibility upon persons at a distance, to 
be engaged professionally for the purpose. 

Now, how does this bear upon the church? The system of the 
church is pre-eminently of a centralizing character; the bishop of 
each diocese is the one supreme ruler and agent in his own sphere, 
and the bishops again are externally united under a metropolitan: in 
fact, it escapes being a tyranny only from its intrinsically paternal 
character, Now the genius of the English nation, jealous of cen- 
tralizations, has actually broken up this ecclesiastical system, though 
of Divine origin; that is, broken it as regards the practical conduct 
of it, for in theory, and in the consciences of the clergy and all true 
churchmen, the bishop is still the sole head of his own diocese. Mr. 
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Hallam somewhere observes, that, were the bishops to be swept away, 
the country at large would hardly feel the change; and it has some- 
times been said, with a remarkable naiveté, by the laxer description 
of clergy, that “the great excellence of a bishop is his not intersering 
with the parochial ministers ecclesiastically subjected to him.” The 
legal sanction given to church property, the family connexions of the 
clergy, the system of lay patronage, the independent habits created 
by a country life, the utter abandonment of the principle of celibacy, 
have long made the clergy members of the state,—a civil order, slightly 
bound one to another, compared with the local ties which make each, 
in his own sphere, the religious member or chaplain of the parochial 
family, which is headed by the squire, and descends to the tradesman 
and agricultural labourer. The merits and demerits of this arrange- 
ment I am not here called to consider ; certainly if the Christianizing 
of a country be the end of ecclesiastical institutions, never was a case 
in which the church might less exceptionably depart from her ordinary 
rules of government than during the last 150 years. It is hard to 
say what was lost to that spiritual institution by this licence on the 
part of the state, except, indeed (which is another subject), the power 
of resuming its former position when circumstances changed. But 
circumstances are changing; and let us consider where the church is 
likely to stand, having abandoned that centralizing character, which 
the state is adopting instead. While each neighbourhood provides 
its own Justice of the Peace, its own police, educates its own chil- 
dren, repairs its own church, feeds its own poor, the clergyman is 
relatively to his parish what the bishop is to his diocese,—the church 
to the state. But when the parochial unit, so to call it, is broken 
up,—when the magistrate is a paid professional man, subject to a 
distant board,—when the village constable is superseded by a police 
officer from a central board,—when the poor, and the young, and the 
sacred fabric itself are withdrawn from the superintendence or care of 
the clergyman,—especially when schoolmasters and school-books are 
submitted to the government of some foreign authority, it is plain he 
cannot keep his ground against such sweeping alterations, the sons of 
Zeruiah will be too strong for him, Each parish minister, being 
solitary in his own place, will have to sustain the full and combined 
attack of all these various formidable systems which have sprung up 
around him; not to mention the vigorous oppositions of the various 
centralized forms of dissent. The consequence is easy to be foreseen ; 
since he virtually belongs to nobody, the state will kindly undertake 
the office of centralizing for him, and will attempt to organize the clergy, 
all over the kingdom, into one manageable body, and will form the 
bishops, or certain of them, into a commission, in a bureau of public 
instruction. It would, of course, follow, that certain bishoprics were 
unnecessary, and thus a saving would be made in the national 
expenses; while the efficiency of the working of the whole, by this 
union, would be felt to be a great improvement upon the ancient 
fashion of diocesan episcopacy. Ido not say that such an arrange- 
ment will ever take place, far less that there is a prospect of it in this 
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day ; but.I wish to direct the minds of yqur readers to the tendency of 
present political changes, 1 say it is impossible these changes should 
proceed without churchmen being forced to centralize by way of self- 
preservation ; we must rally round our ecclesiastical centres, and 
realize ties and relations which have hitherto been but formal. We 
must centralize, but not in that spurious way which led to the union 
of the English and Irish sees into one establishment, and in order to 
its (falsely supposed) political security, virtually sacrificed the rights 
of individual dioceses by merging the whole into one shapeless 
religious community, of which the first fruit has been the diminution 
of the Irish sees ; as if dioceses were not integrals, and individuals and 
bishops were but a bench of ecclesiastical officers: we must beware 
of such spurious centralization, and shall find the advantage of recur- 
rence to the ancient ecclesiastical regimen transmitted to us, As 
each bishop will find it necessary familiarly to know his clergy, it will 
probably be found also that, in order to do this, either some dioceses 
must be divided or must be provided with a number of suffragans, 
Rural deans must be universally restored or appointed, as they have 
been in so many cases recently. On the bishops will then fall, 
indeed, a fearful responsibility ; as, being successors of the apostles, 
the full weight of all difficulties will be cast upon them, as the sole 
heads and rulers of their dioceses, by whose opinions everything will 
be guided : their clergy will not be allowed to act for themselves ; but 
the bishops will give the law to their clergy, and claim obedience from 
them on the ground of their ordination engagement. Doubtless many 
perplexities will ensue which it is not decorous to mention, and 
which the reader will readily comprehend; yet something like this 
is the church’s line; and, in all probability, the longer she shrinks 
from it the more fearful will her difficulties become. 
Yours, &c, 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 
NO. I. 


‘Tur Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, called, par excellence, 
the Convocation, is generally known to us as the state meeting of the 
clergy, convened, as the representatives of our church, at the com- 
mencement of every new parliament, and as consisting of two houses, 
the bishops in the upper, and, in the lower, the deans, archdeacons, 
proctors (i.e. proxies, or representatives,) of the chapters, one for each, 
and two for the parochial clergy of each diocese. ‘The whole number 
of the members of the lower house is between 140 and 150, of which 
about one-third is parochial clergy. It is generally known, moreover, 
that the convocation is called, under king’s writ, by mandate of the 
archbishop ; that it is opened with divine service and a sermon ; that 
an address follows from the archbishop, its president, to all its mem- 
bers; that, at the direction of the archbishop, the lower house 
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withdraws and chooses a prolocutor, or speaker, from among its 
members; that, though the convocation thus assembled may address 
the king or parliament on behalf of religion, or the redress of 
church grievances, it is not at liberty to confer to constitute canons, 
i. e., act as a council, without the king’s licence, nor even with it to 
execute any which are against the king’s prerogative, the common or 
statute law, or any custom of the realm ; lastly, that, in matter of fact, 
after the introductory solemnities, it is always prorogued, and has 
been in this dormant state for about 120 years. This is as much as 
is generally known about the convocation. Now it is a question which 
often rises in a churchman’s mind, “Is it not an anomaly that we 
have no ecclesiastical synod?’’ And times may be coming of so 
grave an aspect as to turn this anomaly into a great practical evil and 
misfortune. Then the questions follow, “ Are we still to account this 
long-suspended convocation the synodal representative of our church ? 
If so, what if the king altogether refuse his writ to assemble, or licence 
to debate and enact canons? or what if, on the other hand, the con- 
vocation is made use of by the civil power, to force upon the church 
measures destructive of her purity or constitution ?’’ Questions such 
as these become more urgent year by year; and the first step towards 
answering them is, to be put in possession of the facts of the case, i.e., 
the history of the convocation. 

This history was fully discussed and brought to light in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, in the course of those dissensions 
which ended, 1717, in its suspension, I propose to give some account 
of this quarrel, and such information concerning the constitution and 
history of the convocation as may be necessary to illustrate the 
points debated in it. 

When King William was called from Holland to the throne from 
which James had retired, he promised the nation such a comprehen- 
sion as should heal the chief differences which distressed the protes- 
tant world. With the circumstances which encouraged him thus to 
pledge himself, we are not concerned here,—his feelings on the subject 
are obvious. Being external to the church himself, he naturally 
thought it a matter of little consequence whether a man were without 
or within it; protestants might be considered as all of one religion, 
inasmuch as they were not papists, the enemies of intellectual and 
political freedom ; and, coming, as he professed and was acknowledged, 
as the Great Liberator of the church of England “from popish 
tyranny,” he reasonably expected churchmen to sacrifice somewhat of 
their prejudices and peculiarities for the blessing of his patronage. 
Accordingly he promised a comprehension ; but, when it came to the 
point, unexpected difficulties encountered him. First, as many as 
nine bishops refused to acknowledge the obligation under which 
he had laid the church, in taking the place of James, and declined 
the oath of allegiance. Four hundred clergy followed their example ; 
and there seemed a danger (which in the event was realized) lest 
he should be obliged to have recourse to measures against the church 
even more arbitrary than those which had disgraced the dethroned 
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monarch. Under these circumstances, to have altered the liturgy or 
discipline of the church at his own royal will would have been a 
gratuitous insult, as impolitic as it was unprecedented in the history of 
the English monarchy since the reign of the tyrannical Henry. 

There were persons, however, at the time, even among the dissen- 
ters, the especial champions of liberty of conscience, who were desirous 
of such a procedure, pointed to the precedent of Henry, and main- 
tained, with truth, that the church would never be reformed to their 
satisfaction without some such summary process on the part of the 
civil power. Calamy takes this line in his account of his own life and 
times. ‘I am well assured,” he says, observing on the failure of 
William’s attempt, “ that it is the wish of many .ee...+. that, when 
the next fit opportunity arrives for such an healing attempt...... it 
may be taken with more vigour and less formality. The Reformation 
had never been brought about had it been left to a convocation; nor 
will our breaches be ever healed but by a true English parliament.”’ 
And he speaks of the measure actually advised by Tillotson, as the 
* unhappy step of this great and good man.” 

Such a mode of acting, however, was so contrary to the principles 
and feelings which the dissenters had ever expressed, that it is no 
unpardonable blunder in Tillotson to have supposed that the opposite 
procedure would be more pleasing to them. They felt that one 
popular objection to the church of England, on the part of the papists 
as well as puritans, was, its being what was called parliamentary—as 
created by human law, and living by the breath of princes; and they 
considered that a concession was made to the prejudices of all its 
opponents, as well as a deference shewn to its own members, by 
advising the new monarch to call a convocation for the settlement of 
the proposed comprehension. For these various reasons, then, 
William resolved on committing religious matters to the clergy; and, 
accordingly, appointed a commission of bishops and presbyters to 
determine the proposed changes, which were then presented for 
the sanction of the convocation. 

The convocation, however, did not answer his expectations. He 
had, indeed, so revolutionized the upper house that its members were 
either incapacitated from acting or in his interest. But the lower 
house consisted of men over whom he had no power, full of jealousy 
and suspicion of his intentions, who had unwillingly taken the oaths, 
and thought they had conceded enough in allowing the overthrow of 
episcopacy in Scotland and the suspension of their own bishops. 
Accordingly a determined stand was made against the project of 
comprehension, till the king, despairing of success, fearful of increasing 
the party of the nonjurors if he converted a political into a religious 
question, and embarrassed by the absence of the metropolitan, gave 
over his attempt, and closed the convocation. 

He had, however, an easy mode of retaliation in his power, 
for which he was indebted to Henry VIII. By the Act of Submission, 
past in convocation in the 25th of Henry’s reign, that assembly could 
not meet, much less frame canons, without his permission; he availed 
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himself of this power; and, though in the coronation oath he had 
sworn to “ preserve unto the bishops and clergy of this realm, and to 
om churches committed to their charge, all such rights and privileges 
s by law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of them,” he 
snspended these meetings of the clergy till close upon the end of his 
reign, Mr. Hallam makes the following defence for this procedure :— 
“ The church had, by prescription, a right to be summoned in convo- 
cation, but no prescriptive right could be set up for its longer con- 
tinuance than the crown thought expedient;’’ and, admitting the 
analogy between convocation and parliament, for which the lower 
clergy contended, he says, that “ the king may, legally speaking, pro- 
rogue the latter at his pleasure, and that, if neither money were 
required to be granted, nor laws to be enacted, a session would be 
very short.”’ This is true, but the nation would not be satisfied if 
the ‘king took on him to decide of himself whether laws were required 
or not. However, this was the view of the subject maintained by the 
state party at the time. 

So matters rested the better part of ten years; convocations being 
called, and then prorogued. ‘Towards the end of William’s reign, 
dissatisfaction began to be openly expressed by the friends of the 
ehurch, who were apprehensive of these continual adjournments being 
drawn into a precedent for a perpetual suspension of convocation, a 
catastrophe which the state party, on the other hand, professed 
to deprecate. In 1695, the controversy between Sherlock and South, 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, giving an advantage to the Socinians, 
had occasioned the king's injunction, forbidding all such explications 
of it as were not commonly received in the church. This proceeding, 
though strictly according to the precedents of the reigns of James and 
Charles, turned persons’ minds more strongly, by way of contrast, 
to the suspension of convocation, and seems to have opened the 
controversy. 

In 1696 was published an anonymous pamphlet, entitled, “ A Letter 
to a Convocation Man, concerning the Rights, Powers, end Privileges’ 
of that body, supposed to be written by Dr, Binc kes, in which it was 
maintained, that, though the king’s writ is the formal instrument 
of summoning the convocation, it has, by our ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, @ right to be summoned, and to be let sit and act, and that its 
meeting is determined by law and custom to coincide w ith the session 
of parliament ; further, that the king’s licence of its sitting as a council, 
and enacting canons, is contained in the writ of summoning; lastly, 
that the canons enacted do not need the confirmation of parliament in 
addition to that of the king, provided they are consistent with com- 
mon law, statutes, customs, or prerogative. Letting alone the last 
position, which is of inferior importance in the controversy, we may 
observe that the two former impugn the received interpretation of the 
famous Act, 25 Henry VIIL., already referred to. It maintains that 
the king’s licence is unnecessary, and ‘that his writ somewhat resembles 
(e.g.) a marriage licence, w hich may not, under certain circumstances, 
be refused by the functionary who has the power of granting. it. 
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In 1697, a few months after the publication of this pamphlet, 


an answer to it appeared by Dr. Wake, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, maintaining the received opinion of the king's 


s absolute 
control over the convocation. It elicited a reply the same year, 


written on a very different basis, by Hill of Kilmington, entitled, 
“ Municipium Ecclesiasticum ; or, the Rights, Liberties, and Authorities 
of the Christian Church asserted, against all Oppressive Doctrines and 
Constitutions.” Waving the legal and constitutional question, the 
author asserts the divine right of synods in general, a right inherent in 
the church, and prior to civil institutions; and, accordingly, condemns 
the Act of Submission as inconsistent with the principles of ecclesiasti- 
cal polity. 

Wake defended himself (1698) by “ An Appeal” “in behalf of 
the King’s Supre macy" as established by the law, and sanctioned both 
by convocations and by our most eminent bishops and clergymen, 
among Whom he enumerates Jewel, Whitgift, Bancroft, Bilson, 
Nowell, Hooker, Andrews, Laud, Heylin, Taylor, and Barrow. This 
tract was supported, in 1699, by an anonymous “ Brief Inquiry into 
the Ground, Authority, and Rights of Ecclesiastical Synods, upon the 
Principles of Scripture and right Reason,” in which the author of 
the “« Municipium Was met on his own ground, the abstract constitu- 
tion of the church, Wake having argued from history and authority. 

Lastly, in 1700, appeared Atterbury’s work, the first edition of 
which was without his name, in which “The Rights, Powers, and 
Privileges of an English Convocation” were “stated and vindicated, 
in answer to a late book of Dr. Wake’s, entitled «The Authority,’ &e.”’ 
It is written on the legal and constitutional ground, contending that 
the statute of Henry is not inconsistent with ecclesiastical liberty ; 
that the convocation had the legal right of meeting with every new 
parliament, and might frame and present canons to the king, and do 
any thing short of enacting them without his license. 

So far the controversy had proceeded at the meeting of the new 
parliament of 1700, which was attended by an accession of some of 
the church party to the ministry. ‘This occurrence was, of course, 
favourable to those who desired the restoration of the convocation to 
its ordinary powers; and the ground which had been openly taken by 
Wake's party, almost rendered its meeting necessary to allay the 
jealousy which the friends of civil liberty might conceive of the 
government from its continued suspension. 

There was just so much prima facie similarity between parliament 
and convocation in the relation of each to the king, in their times of 
meeting, and their twofold internal structure, that to assert the king’s 
absolute power over the latter seemed a preparation for a similar 
claimin civil matters. Politicians, ofall classes and opinions, looked upon 
ecclesiastical councils as mere creations of the state,—such is Burnet’s 
professed opinion ; but the more entirely the spiritual character of the 
convocation was merged in its civil establishment, for that very reason 
the more ominous was the arbitrary conduct of the crown, As for the 
bishops, they, it might be said, were but the tools of the government,— 
fifteen had been made in the two first years of William’s reign; but 
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the lower house of convocation, which alone represented the clergy 
at large, were not allowed liberty of speech. If such was the fortune 
of that high-spirited order, which had stood foremost, whether in the 
person of their prelates, in their universities, or in their churches, in 
resisting the encroachments of James, what was to be expected by the 
people at large ? 

And, farther, the ecclesiastical principles laid down broadly by 
Wake, were such as to have justified King James, had he proceeded 
of his own will, to have altered the liturgy and articles, and to have 
exacted obedience of the clergy, who would have been bound, not, 
indeed, legally, till parliament had confirmed the alterations, but, ea 


foro conscientia, to concede it. In debating the question, «“ Whether 


the prince should be allowed a power to alter or improve what a synod 
has defined, to add to, or take from it,” Wake remarks, “ Sure J am 
that this princes have done, and so I think they have authority to do. 
lor, since the legislative power is lodged in their hands, so that they 
may make what laws or constitutions they think fit for the church as 
well as for the state; since a synod, in matters relating to discipline, is 
but a kind of council to them in ecclesiastical affairs, whose advice 
having taken, they may sti// act as they think fit ; seeing, lastly, a canon, 
drawn up by a synod, is but, as it were, matter prepared for the royal 
stamp, the last forming of which, as well as enforcing whereof, must 
be left to the prince’s judgme nt, | cannot see why the supreme mi ivis- 
trate, who contesse “ly has a power to confirm or reject their decrees 
may not also make such other use of them as he pleases; and served, 
improve, or otherwise a/ter their resolutions, according to his own liking, 
before he gives his authority to them.” This is spoken of the power 
of princes generally; yet, as Atterbury observes, he afterwards says 
that, “by our own constitution, the King of England has ad/ that 
power over our convocation that ever any Christian prince had over 
his synods,”’ In another place he asserts that this power exists, “ not 
only in matters of discipline, but ir matters of faith too; and he cites 
the e xample of Henry VIII. in his modelling the articles, which, he 
says, “relate to doctrines of faith, and that in the most necessary 
points of it; and yet, see what liberty the king took in judging, as 
well as correcting, of what they [the synod | had done.” If this be the 
constitutional power of the king over the church, it is plain that 
the clergy, who risked so much a iainst James, are the only body of 
men who have not gained legal rights and liberties by his expulsion ; 
and it curiously fulfils the words of the incensed monarch to the seven 
protesting bishops, that “ they were raising a devil, which they would 
never be able to lay, and were the unconscious tools of men who aimed 
at the ruin of the church as well as of the throne.’’ Kenn and San- 
croft might have the simplicity of the dove in slipping between James 
and William; but the Comptons and Atterburys, who had not this 
character, should, at least, have had enough of the serpent’s wisdom to 
have bargained for ecclesiastical liberties as the price of their changing 
their allegiance. But to return :— 

The mode in which Wake attempted to anticipate the objection which 
the Jealousy of the friends of liberty made against his statements, was to 
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maintain that, in “an extreme case, resistance to the royal authority 
would be justifiable. “ Whenever,” he says, “the civil magistrate 
shall so far abuse his authority, as to render it necessary for the 
clergy, by some extraordinary methods, to provide for the church’s 
welfare, THAT NECESSITY WILL WARRANT THEIR TAKING OF THEM,” 
kurther, both he and Dr. Kennett, who wrote against Atterbury in 
1701, candidly lament the tyrannical character of the Act of Submis- 
sion, and are manly enough to protest against what, at some future 
day, though not under their then gracious sovereign, might be an 
instrument of deplorable mischief to the highest interest of the church. 
Dr. Wake, says Kennett, “ does not dwe ll so much upon the equity 
of the Act; but he proves the ob/igation, and then in law leaves it, 
Because, perhaps, he might think this submission was a little hardly 
obtained by a prince of excessive power, and in a time of some ill 
designs; and, however safe and expedient for us, under princes of our 
own faith and communion, yet, under the government of heretics and 
heathens, it may lay too hard a yoke upon the church, when the 
are hbishop shall have no power to assemble the bishops and cle Tey of 
his province, nor they any liberty to attend him, (without a premunire,) 
let the necessities of the church be never so urgent, and Christianity 
itself in utmost danger. Dr. Wake, who ple: ads for present submission, 
seems aware of il/ consequences that might arise in future times of trial, 
The odiousness, then, of that constitutional right in the crown, 
by which alone the suspension of the convocation could be defended 
when assailed, seems to have forced the late bishops to give way ; and 
the two houses were accordingly opened, in duc form, in February, 
1700, The clergy, having now cained one vic tory (so to call it) over 
the crown, proce sede d, in the next place, to attack the authority of the 
archbishop. ‘They maintained that the lower house had the inde- 
pendent right of debate when they would (as fully as the house of 
commons), without reference to the meetings of the house of 
bishops; or, (as it was worded,) they contended for the right of 
“ adjournme nts,” which now became the great question in dispute. 
The mode of reasoning adopted was as before, the asserted analogy 
between the parliament and convocation ; and they contended that, 
if even the king had no constitutional power to hinder their meetings, 
much less had the archbishop, the president of the convocation, whose 
rights, at least, were certainly destroyed by the Act of Submission i in 
the reign of Henry Vill. And thus we have three main inquiries 
before us,—the nature of the convocation as compared with the 
parliament; the power of the king over convocation and other synods 
of the church ; and the power of “the lower house to transact business 
independently of the upper. ‘These shall be discussed in due order. 
Before proceeding, however, it is natural to consider seriously the 
anomalous state of the different parties in the dispute, and to ask the 
question, “ Whether the church had not, somehow or other, got into 
some wrong position, which put all its ‘parts out of order, and made 
them work in perverse and fantastic ways ?’’ On the one hand, the 
Tory and (so called) high-church party were in opposition to 
authority, resting on law rather than ecclesiastical principles, assailing 
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the past ecclesiastical conduct of Laud and his sovereign, and rising 
up against the rulers of the day, while aiming thereby a blow at the 
low theology of the school of Burnet,—a position they never can 
again occupy, considering the dependence of the lower house, as 
regards their appointment, on the crown and the bishops. On the 
other hand, the superior clergy were the advocates of episcopal rights, 
and conducted themselves with the temper which became their station, 
yet had confined, unchurchmanlike views, and were more or less the 
creatures of the court. Some of them, as Burnet, were open Erastians, 
and willing to admit presbyterian ordination. Others, with Wake, 
made the historical precedents of the country, of whatever nature, the 
law of the church, so that one tyrannical act of the civil power in 
former ages had only to be producable, in order to its being honoured 
as an ecclesiastical principle. And others, with Hody, seemed to allow 
that the revolution was attended with encroachments on ecclesiastical 
liberty, but maintained that the church must ever submit to an irre- 
sistible necessity, as if sanctioning a cowardly surrender of the trusts 
committed to her. Meanwhile Kenn and his company stood by on 
dry land, far removed from the scene of confusion into which the 
polities of the time had precipitated their hapless brethren. © Whether 
they were right or wrong in declining the oaths of allegiance to 
William, still they, at least, had a compensation for their worldly 
losses. They had not to reconcile their duty to the faith with their 
duty to their church; to obey the authority of its rulers while they 
resisted their doctrines,—a more grievous conflict than that which 
they themselves had encountered once between loyalty and conscience. 
At length, they dropped off, one and one, from this troublesome stage, 
and their race is long extinct; but the English church, iny mother, is 
still encompassed with the waters into which she then was plunged. 


( To be continued. ) 





ON MARRIAGE OF UNBAPTIZED PERSONS, 


My peak ——,—You will oblige me by giving admittance to the 
following observations on a subject which has lately been much dis- 
cussed,-—I mean the propriety of a clergyman’s refusing to perform 
the rites of the church at the marriage of a couple, one of whom is 
unbaptized. It is a question of very great importance in every point 
of view, not least in that which regards the quieting the consciences 
of the clergy, and removing scruple and doubtfulness from their 
minds in the exercise of their ministrations. For as it cannot be 
denied that, for the ministers of religion to obstruct dawful matrimony 
is not only an act of cruelty towards the parties concerned, and an 
abuse of their office, as though they were “ Lords over God's 
heritage, * but has been, and is, severely censured by the church ;+ 
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so that he who offends in this matter renders himself liable to ecele- 
siastical punishment: so it seems equally undeniable that, for a 
minister of God and of the church to assist at unlawful matrimony, 
and to declare that blessed which is prohibited by the laws of both, is 
a still more heinous offence, being a mockery of the Divine Majesty, 

and a prostitution of the clerical office, and injurious to the souls of 
men, as leading them to think that indifferent or approved of God, 

which is really offensive in his sight. 

If it be allowed, as I suppose it will, thatthey who have not been ad- 
mitted by baptism to the Christian covenant are to be reckoned among 
“them that are without,’’* “strangers from the covenant of promise,’ + 
then there can be no question but that, where both of the parties are 
in this unhappy state, it is a profanation of the ministerial office to 
give the blessing of the church, a participation in holy things, to such 
persons,—the privileges of the covenant to those who are strangers to 
it. But it seems to be a matter of doubt with some, whether, when 
one Of the parties is within the church, and admitted to the covenant, 
the case is altered, and the clergyman obliged to celebrate the rites of 
the church. The chief inquiry, then, must be, whether the laws of 
God and of the church allow the intermarriage of those who are 
within the church with those that are without—of the children of the 
covenant with those who are strangers to it. For if they do not—if 
such intermarriages are discountenanced by those laws, then certainly 
the clergy are, at least, free to refuse their assistance, and cannot be 
ce nsured for declining to sanction that which there is reason to believe 
is contrary to the intention of the church, and the directions of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Irom the records of the antediluvian church,+ where the sins 
which caused the deluge seem primarily attributable to the inter- 
marriage of the sons of God with the daughters of men, of those who 
held the true faith and wor ship of Almighty God with those who had 
departed from it; from the records of the patriarchal church, in the 
instances of Abraham§ and Isaac ;|| from the injunctions of the Mo- 
saical law,@ and the opinions of the people under it,** so manifestly 
did such alliances seem contrary to the will of God, that upon the 
institution of the Christian dispensation, a question not unnaturally 
arose, as to whether it was lawful for those who were converted to the 
Christian faith to retain the wives or husbands (who were still un- 
believers) which they had before their conversion. St. Paul’s deci- 
sion was, that they might be retained. “If any brother hath a wife 
that believ eth not, and she be pleased to dw ell with him, let him not 
put her away,’ ++ and the same of the woman, But though he gives 
this permission for the continuance of the connexion previously 
formed, so long as the unbelieving party were willing to abide by it, 
what he adds clearly shews that he considered the connexion to stand 
upon a totally different footing from the marriages between Chris- 
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tians. For he says, “If the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A 
brother or a sister is not under bondage in such cases:’’* i. e., is not 
prevented from marrying again in the lifetime of the other; which is 
quite at variance with the instructions which he had given above,+ 
where both parties were members of the church. It is impossible, 
therefore, to suppose that he would have sanctioned the formation of 
any new connexions of this irregular kind. But we are not left to 
inference to ascertain the mind of the apostle on this important sub- 
ject, or the mind of the Spirit by whom he wrote. ‘The learned 
‘Bingham, from whose work many of the following citations are 
drawn, treating upon the point in question, speaks thus:—“ He (the 
apostle) leaves the woman, whose husband is dead, at liberty to marry 
to whom she will, only with this proviso, “ ¢hat tt be in the Lord,’§ 
which the ancients generally so understood as to take it for a com- 
mand, that Christians should only marry Christians, and not infidels, 
or persons of a different religion. ” He refers also to another place, 
where the apostle is still more express, “ Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers.” (2 Cor. vi. 14. ) Upon the strength of 
which passages the Fathers looked upon such marriages as forbidden 
wickedness, which called forth the wrath of God. ‘Tertullian, in his 
second book to his own wife, after citing the apostle’s words, con- 
cludes that it is fornication and adultery for Christians to join in mar- 
riage with heathens, and that they w ho do so ought to be cast out of 
the communion of the church; and in several other places || applies 
the apostle’s words to the same effect. Cyprian complains that, 
among other causes why God sent a terrible perse ‘cution upon Chris- 
tlans, One reason Was, ‘that m: ny 2 them had joined themselves in 
matrimony with infidels ;@ and, in his book of te stimonies, applies 
these two texts, and another (1 Cor. vi. 15.), to shew the unlawful- 
ness of such marriages. In like manner St. Jerome, “ When the 
apostle adds, on/y in the Lord, he thereby cuts off all making mar- 
riages with the heathen. Concerning whic h sort of marri: ges he says, 
in another place, ¢ Be ye not unequally yoked with unbeli: vere “ee In 
another place, “ The apostle pardons those who were married to 
heathens before they believed in Christ, but not those who, being 
Christians, afterward were married to Gentiles.” ++ St. Ambrose 
earnestly dissuades all Christians from such marriages; “ Beware, O 
Christian, that thou give not thy daughter to a Jew ora Geuitile : 
beware, I say, that thou take not a w ife to thee who is a Gentile, or 
a Jew, or an alien, that is an heretic, or any one that is a stranger 
to the faith.”’++ And Theodoret and others, in their comments on the 
apostle’s words “ only in the Lord,” give them the like effect. “ Let 
her marry to one of the same faith, to a godly man, in sobriety, and 
according to the law.’’§§ And though St. Austin did not think the 
prohibition in the New Testament so positive as others did, yet he 
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held such marriages to be of that doubtful nature as should deter 
conscientious men from engaging in them, and should oblige the 
ministers of the church not to give encouragement to them, either b 
consenting to them, or authorizing them in their ministrations.* Thus 
much will serve to shew the opinions of individual Fathers on this 
head. As concerns their collective decrees, either such as were 
recognised by general councils, or such as were enacted in provincial 
synods, we find such marriages uniformly discountenanced and pro- 
hibited by them. ‘The Code of the Universal Church (canons 114, 
135, which are 10 and 31 of Laodiceea,) contents itself with saying 
that the members of the church should not intermarry with heretics, 
except on a promise of conversion. ‘The council of Foulkes decrees, 
(canon 72) that “ the marriage of an orthodox person with a heretic 
is null—the orthodox must part, under pain of excommunication, 
unless married before her or his conversion.’’ ‘The canons, called of 
Klebiris, say, that such parents as give their daughters in marriage to 
Jews or heretics, shall be excommunicated for five years. (Canon 
16.) The second council of Orleans forbids all inte rmarriages with 
Jews; and if any, upon admonition, refused to dissolve such mare 
riages, they were to be denied all benefit of communion. The first 
council of Arles has a decree to the like effect, and so have those of 
Chalcedon, Agde, and the third of Carthage, except that, in these last 
the canons are directed more particularly against any of the clergy 
or their children engaging in such things, this being a more glaring 
offence against pg om and ecclesiastical propriety. 

Let us come to later times. Dise ipline has so sadly fallen into dis- 
use, that it is not easy to find instruction on this point. In one or two 
plac es, however, some traces of it may be discovered, which may 
serve to guide us aright. Kew prelates of the English church, since 
the Reformation, have left more illustrious names behind them than 
Archbishop Sharpe, of York, and Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and Man. 
In the life of the former, by his son, we find an answer which he sent 
to one of his clergy, who was in doubt whether he ought to celebrate 
a marriage with a Quaker. The Archbishop advises him not, and 
recommends the clergyman to consider the case as if the party were 
excommunicate, The constitutions agreed to by the clergy and laity 
of the Isle of Man, during Bishop W ilson’s episcopate, are known to 
all. The third of these constitutions enjoins that, except in particular 
specified cases, none shall be admitted to the holy state of matrimony 
till they have received the holy sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
(which is somewhat similar to the regulation which obtains, at the 
present day, in Denmark, where none can be married before they have 
been confirmed.) And in the Bishop's charge to his clergy, 1714, we 
find this passage :—“ 1 do once again repeat, what I have formerly 
declared publicly, that if 1 shall find any persons admitted to the 
sacrament, to matrimony, or to stand sureties for others, who have not 
been confirmed, I must proceed against such as despise that part of 
our constitutions with ecclesiastical censures.”’ 
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If we come to the offices and regulations of the church of England, 
and seek to gather from them her intention on this point, we shall 
arrive at the same conclusion—namely, that such marriages are con- 
trary to it. For, in the first place, if it be admitted that the blessings 
which the church directs the priest (who is the minister of the cove- 
nant) to pronounce, in the office for matrimony, as well as all others, 
are blessings according to the covenant, and not merely vague and 
indefinite good wishes, it will follow, of nec essity, that as he is not at 
liberty, in ‘that office, to apply them only to one of the parties, but 
must apply them to both or to none, he ought, in such case, not to 
pronounce them atall; for, “ holy things for ‘holy pe rsons,”’ the bless- 
ings of the covenant cannot be applied by the ministers of it to those 
who are strangers to it: the unbaptized and excommunicate are both 
excluded from them, 2. This exclusion is placed beyond all ques- 
tion in the rubric, as concerns the burial service, and such must be 
presumed to have been the intention in the marriage service, unless 
the extreme improbability be maintained, that the church should hold 
that to be cause for separation, after death, which she did not hold to 
be of force to separate during life. ‘The maxim, “ quibus non com- 
municavimus viventibus non communicamus defunctis,” is indeed 
well known, but the opposite was never heard of. 3. The rubric at 
the end of the communion service, however, comes to our assistance, 
and removes all doubt, if any can still exist. lor there it is said by 
the church, that “ it is convenient that the newly-married people 
should receive the holy communion,”’ Before the last rev iew, it was 
not a matter of recommendation, but of order,—“ the new-married per- 
sons must receive.” Now he who shall succeed in shewing that a 
minister acts according to the intention of the church who administers 
the eucharist to unbaptized and excommunicate persons, may also 
establish the same accordance when he administers the matrimonial 
office to persons in the same unhappy state. But if he fail in the 
first, let him not atte mpt the second, tor by this rubric they are con- 
nected together; and it is made clear, beyond exce ption, that the 
church never contemplated that her ministers should celebrate matri- 
mony for any who were excluded from the eucharist. Nor is this 
all; for as the rubric at the end of the confirmation office enjoins 
none to be admitted to communion till such time as he be confirmed, 
or be ready and desirous to be confirmed, it is clear that the church 
of England, like those of Man and Denmark, intends to require con- 


firmation as well as baptism, in all who seek her benediction upon their 


marriage. 

But it has been said by some, whose opinions are entitled to ev i 
respectful consideration, that, although for the clergy to assist ¢ 
marriage where either of the parties is inadmissible to fsaasae Bang is 
indeed, strictly speaking, questionable, and ought not to be required 
of them; yet that, until the céri/ government shall legalize the cele- 
bration of them by other hands than the cle rgy's, we ought not to 
withhold our office, as, by so doing, we shall force the parties to con- 
cubinage. But surely it is a very obvious question to ask, in reply to 
this objection, will our pretending to sanction such marriages make 
them lawful, if by the laws of God and of the church they are not 
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so? Will it, in short, cease to be concubinage, merely because we 
pre tend to give the blessing of God where he “wl withheld it? Will 


it do so as regards the Levitical degrees? Will incest cease to be 


incest, because a clergyman. shall pervert the marriage service by 


using itat such a union? If not, what is gained ? Thus much, to 


be sure, that the woman is placed under the protection of the laws of 
the land, and the children rendered capable of inheriting their father's 
estate. But what is the spiritual price which is to be paid for this 
earthly advantage ? Is it a light thing for the minister of God to 
stand in his master’s house and declare those “to be man and wife 
together, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’ who are 
united contrary to the will of God? Is it a light thing for him to 
make that solemn and fearful charge, “ 1 require and charge you 
both, as ye will answer at the dre adful day of judgment, when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, that, if either of you know any 
impediment why ye may not be lawfully joined together in matri- 
mony, ye do now declare it,” and then to proceed to celebrate and to 
bless thesmarriage, while he knows in his own heart, all the time, that 
there is such an impediment ? 

Or if it be othe TWise, and that we can, by our ministrations, render 
that lawful which is not 80, and dispense with the laws of the Se rip- 
ture and of the church in these unlawful unions, with what face can 
we pretend to find fault with the Bishop of Rome, for undertaking to 
dispense with the same prohibitions in the case of the Levitical 
degrees ? It will not, sure ly, be contended that unions, against which 
dis spleasure was expre sssed_ in the antediluvian and patriarchal dispen- 
sations, are less offensive to God than those which (except in the 
lined rectd), were not prohibited until the time of Moses. 

Upon the whole, then, 1 am inclined to think that, from what has 
heen here said, we are, at the very least, warranted in drawing this 
conclusion; namely, that a clergyman who should celebrate, with the 
rites of the chure h, the marriage contract of [ arties, either of whom 
is inadmissible to communion, would be acting against the avowed 
intention of the church in framing the marriage rites, and in the rule 
which she has annexed to them; that he would be acting contrary to 
the opinions and advice, not only of eminent bishops of late r days, but 
of the early fathers and bishops of the chure h, as set forth individually 
in their writings, and collectively in their ig and would be 
acting contrary to the express prohibition of Holy Writ, at least 
according to the obvious meaning of the words, and the sense in 
which the ‘vy were received and taught by the I ‘athers of early ages. 

It will follow, necessarily, that no clergyman can be liable to eccle- 
siastical censure for refusing to perform the rites in such cases, Nor 
does there seem to be any ground for apprehending that, by such 
refusal, he would render himse If liable to any civil penalty. For, as 
Blackstone observes (i. 433.), “ our law (i. e., the law of the te mporal 
courts) considers marriage in no other light than as a civil contract. 
The holiness of the matrimonial state is left entirely to the matri- 
monial law ; the temporal courts not having jurisdiction to consider 
unlawful marriage as a sin, but merely as a civil inconvenience. The 
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punishment, therefore, or annulling of incestuous or other unscriptural 
marriages, is the province of the spiritual courts, which act pro salute 
anime.’ By the ancient law of England, indeed, such marriages (at 
least in the case of Jews) were matter of felony,* as they had been 
decreed to be by the edicts of the Christian emperors.¢ And though 
that is no longer of force, yet, as the 32 Hen. VIIL. c, 38, declares, 
that only such persons may lawfully marry as are not prohibited by 
God’s law, and the statutes are still unrepealed which sanction the 
book of Common Prayer, in which it is expressly stated “ that such 
persons as are coupled together, otherwise than God’s word doth 
allow, are not joined together by God, neither is their matrimony 
lawful,”’ it is to the highest degree improbable, that the temporal 
courts would take cognizance of the case in which the clergyman 
would plead that the marriage, which it was sought to compel him to 
celebrate, was contrary to God’s word. ‘The decision of the question 
which would arise, whether it were so or not, would be matter for the 
authorized interpreters of the law, the spiritual pastors of the church, 
and not for the civil magistrate. 

‘To the consideration of those spiritual pastors, the bishops of the 
English dioceses (if, without impropriety, it may be done), 1 respect- 
fully submit the foregoing observations, heartily hoping that it may 
seem good to their wisdom, in a matter so intimately affecting the 
truth of Christ’s church and the consciences of the clergy, to express 
their opinion, either confirming the view here taken, if in accordance 
with their judgment, or declaring it to be erroneous, if they are per- 
suaded that neither our duty to God nor to the church requires us to 
withhold the sacred rites at such marriages, 

I am, my dear ——, ever yours truly, ArrauR PERCEVAL. 

East Horsley, Sept. 1, 1834. 


The following is the Letter of Archbishop Sharpe, alluded to above. 
November 30, 1700. 


Sik,—The case which you propose hath some difficulty in it, since our present 
Canons say nothing about it.¢ The old Canons, indeed, are express against any 
person being married who was not first baptized. But then in those times marriage 
was accounted a sacrament, and baptism was janua sacramentorum. On the other 
side, though marriage be no sacrament, but all men and women have a natural right 
to it, yet, whether any persons who are not initiated in Christianity ought to have 
the solemn benediction of the church, (as it is upon that account that the clergy have 
any thing to do with marriage,) is a thing fit to be considered. Add to this, that 
there is something in the church office which supposeth that both the married per- 
sons are baptized. For, according to the rubric, it is convenient that they receive 
the holy communion together at the first opportunity that presents itself. And 
therefore they must be in a condition of receiving it, which unbaptized persons are 
not. Pray ask yourself what you would do in case a person excommunicated should 
desire you to marry him. Methinks the case is much the same. I do think, upon 
the whole, it is not advisable to depart from your first resolution, unless the party 
will be first baptized, which I am not against your doing as privately as may be. 
I am, Sir, &c., Jo. Exon. 





* Burn, Eccles. Law, ii. 451. 1824. 
. t Cod. Justin. i. Tit. 7. de Judwis, Leg. 6. 
¢ The Archbishop seems to forget that, by the statutes of Hen. VIIT. 25. ¢. 21, 
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CONFIRMATION OF PERSONS NOT BAPTIZED BY AN 
EPISCOPAL CLERGYMAN, 

My pEAR Sir,—*“ A Country Curate,” at page 393 of the last number 
of the Magazine, puts the following question :—“ Would a clergyman 
be justified in recommending to the bishop, for confirmation, a person 
who has never received baptism at the hands of a clergyman of the 
establishment?’ Now, by using the word establishment instead of 
church, your excellent correspondent has unnecessarily perplexed the 
question. ‘The ministrations of an episcopal clergyman of the church 
of Scotland (episcopal, of course), of the church of Americ a, or of the 
church of Sweden, though quite unconnected with our establishment, 
would, as he cannot doubt, be as valid as his own. The application 
of the term establishment to the English church, when reference is 
made, not to its te mporalities, but to its doctrines, is attended with such 
endless confusion of ideas, that | cannot refrain from taking this notice 
of the subject, although | am convinced that the question “which your 
correspondent intends to ask is this:—May we recommend to the 
bishop, for confirmation, any one who has only been baptized by a 
dissenting teacher ?’ 

Now, on referring to primitive practice, your correspondent will 
find that the Cyprianie churches regarded all heretical and schisma- 
tical baptism as so entirely invalid, that they enjoined the baptism of all 
converts to the catholic or true church. But this was not the universal 
or prevalent discipline. The generality of churches considered the 
act of schismatical baptism as irregular, but that, when the convert had 
been confirmed by the imposition of ‘episcopal hand, the baptism be- 

came valid. They received, therefore, the converts from schismatical 

sects, not by baptism, but by confirmation. And this practice was 
sanctioned by the 7th canon of the Council of Constantinople,—(ac- 
cording to Bishop Beveridge, indeed, that canon never passed any 
council before that in Trullo ; but this will not affect the present argu- 
ment. ) 

So far, then, an affirmative answer may be given to your cor- 
respondent’s question. The person who has received schismatical 
baptism ought to be immediately confirmed. But then comes a fur- 
ther consideration. There was this great difference between the 
ancient and the modern schismatics—namely, that the ancient schis- 
matics almost invariably retained the e piscopal suce ession ; their minis- 
ters, if they were without the mission, were neverthe less in holy orders. 
I believe that there was no sect among them that ever thought of 
seceding from the church, until they had secured the episcopal succes- 
sion by winning over some bishop to their party ; so great was their 
regard for the doctrine of episcopacy. 1 need not state that it is just 
the contrary with us, and that with the exe eption ofthe Romanists, and 
perhaps the Moravians, none of our English sects have any pretension 
to the ministerial succession. Our case, therefore, is very different 
from that of the primitive Christians; and, according to Dr. W ater- 


be used and executed,” “ which be not contrary to the laws, statutes, and customs of 
this realm,” or to “the hurt of the prerogative royal.’ 
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land, in his admirable Letters on Lay Baptism, to Mr. Kelsall and 
Mr. "Lawrence, in the collection of treatises published by him in two 
volumes, under the title of « Lay Baptism invalid,” (perhaps the most 
useful work on this subject extant,) there is a further distinction to be 
made between /ay baptism and dissenting or schismatical baptism. 
If the rite be administered by a lay churchman, though the act be 
irregular, yet it has been performed by one who is himself bap- 
tized. But it is agreed, at all hands, that schismatical unconfirmed 
baptism is invalid. So that, when a person informs us that he has 
been baptized in a meeting-house, how can we be sure that the officiator 
has himself been baptized ? And how is it possible to suppose that 
an unbaptized person can administer a sacrament? I say this, being 
unwilling to enter upon the subject of the invalidity of lay baptism. 

With respect, then, to dissenting baptism, to say the least of it, 
its validity is so very doubtful, that I should strongly advise any con- 
vert to the catholic church of England, to be baptized before becom- 
ing a candidate for confirmation; and, to avoid giving unnecessary 
offence, I should be inclined to use the cond litional form prescribed in 
our ritual—“If thou hast not been before baptized.” I have been 
informed that this is, or was, the course adopted by Scottish epis- 
copalians, when making converts from the Scottish establishment. Of 
course, this remark is not applicable to converts made from popish 
dissenters or from the Moravians. 

Being well aware how unpopular the doctrines of the church are in 
these days, to those who, to preserve an establishment, would amal- 
gamate ‘all protestant sects, and knowing how much true churchmen 
are misrepresented and abused for holding the primitive faith, L will, to 
avoid misconception, conclude with a quotation from Mr. Lawrence's 
“‘ Lay Baptism invalid.” After shewing, from the apostolical fathers, 
that “it is not lawful, without the bishop, to baptize,’ “that he is with- 
out, who does anything without the bishops, and presbyters, and 


deacons,’’ &c., he continues :— As for the dismal consequences of 


lay baptism being null—viz., that persons so falsely baptized are not 
Christians, are shut out of Christ's covenant, and are no better than 
heathens, these are but accidental, and owing to men’s sins and 
impieties, affecting only those who are quiltily involved in therm. 
But as for others, who believe the articles of the Christian faith, who 
cannot be acoused of any criminal neglect, and who are unwillingly, 
unaffectedly, and yet invincibly, ignorant of the necessity, and, there- 
fore, never receive episcopal, which is the only instituted baptism, it is 
reasonable to believe that their case is no worse than that of the primi- 
tive catechumens, candidates for baptism, who happened to die before 
they could be admitted to that sacrament, and yet were not reckoned 
as shut out of Christ’s covenant and no better than heathens; for 
though we are bound to every partic ular institution of God, yet HE is 
not, and therefore can give the inward spiritual graces w here the out- 
ward part of it cannot be obtained; which leaves room enough for our 
charitable sentiments of the case of many thousands who never received 
the external baptism of the church of C ‘hrist, having only been washed 
by lay persons, without or contrary to the authority of the bishops.’ 
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The question is not concerning the salvability of dissenters, but as 
to the course to be adopted by the church, w hose duty it is, not to act 
from motives Of expediency, but, reckless of consequences, to preserve 
the truth. Let God's truth be maintained, though not three indivi- 
duals attend our ministry. Yours, very truly, W. F. H., 


ON EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


Sir,—l have been, on the whole, much gratified with an able paper 
on “the Ancient and Mode rn Styles of P reaching,’ ’ by one who signs 
himself “ W. F. H.,” in your September Number. Some of his 
remarks have sugpested to me, that a temperate discussion on the 
peculis wr advantages and disadvantages of preaching extempore, and 
from a written discourse, would not be inappropriate nor unacceptable 
to many of your readers. I, therefore, offer you a few thoughts on 
the subject, and should be happy to hear whatever any one else may 
have te offer thereon. Indeed, L am disposed to hope, that the open 
and fair discussion of such points may lead to an approximation 
between the two great parties into which the church is unhappily 
divided—the (so called) evangelical, and the (so called) orthodox 
party. lar be it from me, now, either to impugn or assert the claim 
of either to the appellations they respectively assume; but it has 
been my fortune to be thrown into frie ndly intercourse with both the 
one and the other, in about an equal degree ; and I can assure you, 
Sir, it is perfectly distressing to hear the unworthy prejudice es with which 
members in each class will regard the opinions and practices of the other 
on points like this. ‘To instance this of extempore preaching, | have 
heard one declare, that it never could be adopted for anything in the 
world but vanity and ostentation; while | have seen one on the 
opposite side curl the lip of scorn at what he would call the ow tone 


of religion of one who writes hiss rmons, with quite as much of 


supercilious pity as the most spiritually-proud church-hating conven- 
ticler could possibly exhibit. You will say, “But these are only the 
most foolish on either side.’’ Be it so. But alas, Sir, the fools in 
society always outnumber the wise; and it is chiefly to the unwise 
that remonstrance is to be addressed. Now, surely a little calm con- 
sideration of the subject may lead to an approximation of these two 
extremes. ‘Approximation! never!’’ cry out both at once. “ Agree 
with a man who is too conceited to write his sermon,’ saith one ; 
“agree with a man who is so low in gifts as to be forced to write his 
sermon,’ saith the other, “never!’’ Nevertheless, let me try to 
realize my flattering dream, and fondly hope that approximation will 
follow. 

Now, Sir, what occasion is there for all this vehemence of feeling ? 
Surely i may say, “ As every one hath received the gift, even so let 
him minister the same.” And may not both be equally “ good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God?’’ But it is not only. the 
gift with which the steward is enriched that may vary, but also 
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the part of the household of God with the stewardship of which he 
is entrusted; and, amongst the various classes of hearers in the 
united kingdom, with different tastes, different feelings, and different 
conditions in religious acquirements, it surely may be supposed, that 
either method may be best, according as it is most suitable to the 
peculiar circumstances existing at the time and place, But setting 
aside this of their relative suitableness, each, 1 conceive, may have 
advantages proper to itself, which it is well to inquire into; and since 
extempore preaching is certainly the least common and recognised 
mode in England, and, indeed, contrary to the established usage, and 
may, therefore, stand more in need of a good word with the generality 
of readers, I will endeavour to point out where it seems to me to 
have the advantage over its rival; begging you, however, to believe 
that Iam by no means blind, the while, to many of its disadvantages. 

In the first place, the extempore sermon generally has the appear- 
ance of coming more from the heart. It cannot be but that the 
preacher must have his mind alive, at the time, to the views he is 
enforcing, and must be in his subject. God forbid that I should be 
thought to say that the reader of a sermon may not, and is not, often 
quite as much so; but with the extemporizer it cannot well be other- 
wise. And hence it is heart speaking to hearts—the mind of the 
speaker transfusing itself into the minds of those whom he would fain 
persuade, which, | take for granted, is the grand desideratum of every 
orator and every author whatsoever. ‘This is, no doubt, what so 
much engages the attention and interest of a large proportion, nay, of 
the bulk of hearers, particularly of those classes whose ears are not 
liable to be hurt by any little imperfections in style or grammar, and 
who prize, above all things, an earnest and hearty tone, and hail, with 
delight and gratitude, every, even the slightest, testimony, that one in 
a superior class takes a warm and active interest in their welfare. 

Then, secondly, 1 would venture to assert, that as soon as “ custom 
hath made it in any one a property of easiness,’ the practice of 
extempore preaching is itself far more productive of giving utterance 
to ideas than the contrary mode. The very excitement of addressing 
an auditory on an interesting subject arouses the imagination to new 
and more vivid conceptions of it,—supplies the tongue with more 
forcible and vigorous ways of stating it,—to more earnest and affec- 
tionate appeals to the feelings of others, than meditation only, in the 
closet, is likely to cause. Is it demanded, “ why this should beso ?”’ 1 
answer, “is it not so?’’ and the why is, that such is our nature, that 
though the closet may furnish more opportunity for grave reasoning 
and sober reflection, for deep investigation and patient comparison 
both of inspired and of human writings, and, above all, for still com- 
muning with the Spirit of truth, yet there is less there to call forth 
the fervour of eloquence, the warm persuasiveness of the tongue, the 
genuine glow of a heart in sacred intercourse with other hearts. 
Does not extempore preaching ee the preacher is in any wise 
qualified for his task) unite the advantages of both? The meditation, 
the calm, the devotions of the closet, with the warmth and exultation 
of the pulpit ? 
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In the next place, the extempore preacher has the power of apply- 
ing himself more directly and forcibly to the incidental circumstances 
of the occasion, I can anticipate the reply to be made to this; that 
hardly anything can arise, on a sudden, to alter the line of the 
preacher’s duty,—namely, to give a faithful exposition of the text, 
and of the Scriptures in general. But this | cannot agree to. Topics 
may arise On the instant, which may be made, by one not restricted 
by his paper from availing himself of them, most effectual for the 
persuasion of his hearers. The various parts of the service for the 
day, which may, incidentally, both be illustrated, and be brought in 
to illustrate. ‘Trains of thought which arise at the moment, while the 
subject is vividly pictured before the mind. Then, too, there is the 
power of transition ; breaking off a line of argument, or a course of 
observations, on perceiving signs of weariness or distaste in the con- 
gregation, and turning aside into a more awakening or more edifying 
part of the subject. From most, if not all, of these advantages 
the reader of a sermon is excluded. Let me add, it is hardly 
fair toway (as “ W. I. H.” does) “ the object [of preaching] is not so 
much to inflame the passions as to inform the understanding.’’ It 
is not either absolutely; the first not at all, nor the second exclusively ; 
but it is to arouse the feelings and affections—to awaken the con- 
science, It is not often that our congregations need understanding or 
information to any great extent; and the sermon which only essays 
that, will consequently seldom meet with much attention, or be of 
much utility. But awakening they do need; and that may be done 
without running much risk of inflaming their passions. 

“«W. F.H.” says, I do not like to witness hesitation in expound- 
ing the truth. Neither do I; but does he like to witness formality— 
a saying by rote—the eyes rivetted on the paper? Both the one and 
the other are incidental to the respective modes, but are not essential 
to them, nor inseparable. 

I would suggest, too, as minor considerations, how ill it becomes 
an enlightened ministry to be utterly unable, when any emergency 
arise (as it often does), to address an assembly of the people of God 
on the subject supposed to be familiar and most dear to every one of us, 
without going first to write down our say, Whatever may be thought 
as to the expediency of the practice, we lay ourselves open to a 
sarcasm which is not undeserved. Grant, it is only a prejudice in 
the mass of the people; still it is an innocent one, and it would be 
both wise and kind to indulge it, and not make them think scorn of us 
when it might be so easily obviated. Other points occur to me which 
I might urge, but will not, at present. 1 have spoken with reference 
to the average and ordinary run of ministers, of congregations, and 
of subjects. There are some subjects in the range of Christian 
preaching, complicated, abstruse, and controverted, which a man must 
be either very ignorant or very experienced to dare to grapple with ex- 
tempore. On such let every word be weighed and revised in the closet. 
There are some congregations, too, of refined and accurate ears, of 
critical judgment, of curious and even captious taste, who might be 
turned from the most scriptural enforcement of the truth by a fault in 
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grammar, or in arrangement. Let such have the polish of the mid- 
night oil. I am too susceptible myself to wish their feelings hurt. 
Then, too, of ministers, there may be some few really incompetent to 
extemporize, as there are, indeed, some few unfit to preach at all ; 
but I take the man of respectable acquirements on either side, the 
usual kind of congregation, the usual kinds of subjects for discourses, 
and submit whether something may not be said for extempore preach- 
ing. And, truly, I do not despair of having even your correspondent, 
«G W.F.,” to concur in much that I have said; for, though the 
bias of his mind is evidently in favour of written sermons, yet he has 
kindly furnished two or three strong arguments for extempore preach- 
ing. I will not now go over them, lest he should think I write in a 
spirit of controversy against him, which is by no means the case; 
but with a view to elicit what may be said on either side. Indeed, | 
partly believe, we do not differ so widely. I take him to be one a little 
biassed by habit, or, perhaps, by some strained notions of orthodoxy 
towards the written, but who perceives, in his heart, the many advan- 
tages of the extempore discourse, I beg leave to assure him, and you, 
Mr. Editor, that | am, and, by God’s grace, ever will be, your 
obedient servant, ORTHODOX. 


SABBATIL. 


Sirn,—It has often struck me as matter of surprise, that, in all the 
controversies respecting the Sabbath, as observed by Christians, and 
the authority on which the Lord’s-day rests, the statement of Justin 
Martyr, in his Apology to Antoninus Pius, should be so much over- 
looked, My attention has been more immediately called to the sub- 
ject by a letter signed “H.,” in your number for August, in which the 
writer appears to take it for granted, that tie observance of the Lord’s- 
day was mere matter of custom, before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and states broadly, although I do not see upon what ground, that 
there is “ little difficulty’? in answering the question, When the 
observance of that day “was instituted by the inspired apostles for 
the early church?” that, in fact, “ it happened when there remained 
not one stone of the temple upon another.”’ 


The statement I allude to is as follows, and occurs near the end of 


the Apology; the greater part of it has been frequently quoted :— 


“On the day called Sunday, there takes place an assembly of all the dwellers in 
the cities and country to the same place, and the memoirs of the Apostles and the 
writings of the Prophets are read as long as time admits. Then, when the reader 
has ceased, the presiding minister delivers, by word of mouth, the admonition and 
exhortation to the imitation of these good things. After this, we all rise together, 
and offer up prayers ; and when we have ceased from prayer, bread is brought, and 
wine, and water, and the president offers up prayers as well as thanksgivings, ac- 
cording to his power, and the people signify their assent, by saying, Amen, And 
the distribution of the consecrated elements, and the reception of them by each takes 
place, and they are sent by the deacons to those who are not present. And those 
who are in good circumstances, and are so inclined, each according to his own purpose, 
give what they think fit; and that which is collected is deposited with the president, 
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and he assists the orphans and widows, and those who are in want, from sickness or 
any other cause, and those who are in bonds, and sojourners (being strangers), and, in 
short, provides for all who are in necessity. And we all jointly make the assembling 
together on the Sunday, because it is the first day, on which God, having changed 
darkness and inert matter, created the world, and Jesus Christ our Saviour rose 
again from the dead ; for on the day before Saturday they crucified him, and om the 


day after Saturday, which is Sunday, having appeared to his apostles and disciples, ux 
TAUGHT THESE THINGS.” 


Now I am not aware that there is any question of the genuineness 
of this Apology ; and in it the writer appears to me to state explicitly, 
that our Lord himself taught the apostles and disciples to celebrate the 
Sunday with the reading of the Scriptures, prayer, exhortation, the 
holy communion and alms-giving ; or, at the very least, that he taught 
them to meet together on that day for religious purposes, I beg, there- 
fore, to submit to your readers, whether the statement of a man of such 
eminence, living so near the apostolic age, respecting a universal 
Christian custom, is not worthy of greater attention than it appears to 
have received. I am, Sir, your sincere wellwisher, 


i<, J, B. L. 


es 


SABBATH. 


Mr. Epvitor,—A writer in a former number, signing himself “ Que- 
rens,” suggests, as a subject for consideration and inquiry, “ that the 
Christian Sabbath, as now retained by the Christian world, is the 
direct, lineal, and legitimate descendant of the original Sabbath of 
the creation; and that the Sabbath now retained by the Jews is the 
spurious offspring.’ 

On this subject, 1 would observe, that the day on which our Lord 
arose was plainly not the seventh, but the first, day of the week 
(Matthew, xxviii. 1; Mark, xvi.9; Luke, xxiv. 1; John, xx. 1.) 
Again, since our Lord arose on the first day of the week, therefore, 
the day before, or the Jewish Sabbath, was the seventh day of the 
week. 

Moreover, assemblies of Christians on the first day of the week 
are mentioned, John, xx. 19, 26 ; Acts, ii. 1, xx. 7. Also, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
and Revelation, i. 10, are worthy of consideration. 

Again, St. Paul, Coloss. ii. 16, plainly absolves Christians from the 
literal observance of the Sabbath, properly so called, 

Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with Trypho, the Jew, (229, C.) 
says—“the new law wishes you to keep a on Sabbath (i. e., a 
perpetual rest from sin), and you, abstaining from work on one day, 
think that you are pious,’’—compare Hebrews, iv. 9, 10, 11. 

Again, with respect to the observance of the Lord’s-day among 
Christians, on the first day, not the seventh day, of the week, Justin 
Martyr (99, A.) has this passage :— 

“ But on Sunday we all in common make an assembly ; since it is 
the first day in which God, having put to flight darkness and matter, 
made the world ; aud Jesus Christ, our Saviour, arose on this day froin 
Vou. ViI— Nor, 1834. 3% 
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the dead, for they crucified him on the day before Saturday, and on 
the day after Saturday, which is Sunday, having appeared to his 
apostles and disciples, he taught those things which we have delivered 
for your consideration.” 

There is no difficulty in bringing more passages from the early 
Fathers, shewing that they observed the first day of the week in com- 
memoration of our Lord’s resurrection, and that they did not consider 
themselves as keeping the Sabbath. 

We, therefore, tracing up this practice to apostolic, and therefore 
Divine, authority, have a sure ground for pressing the observance of 
the Lord’s-day ; but we should expose a good cause to unanswerable 
objections, if we attempted, by means of untenable suppositions, to 
base the obligation of observing Sunday on the command to hallow 
the Sabbath. H. Y. 


HALF-DISSENTERS. 


Sir,—It has often appeared strange to me that, in spite of the solemn 
profession of belief in the holy catholic church, which is made in 
every public service of our church, in spite, too, of the language of 
the Liturgy, touching the unity of the church, and the way in which 
it mentions schism in the Litany, in collects for fifteenth and sixteenth 
Sundays after Trinity, for St. Simon and St. Jude, in several of the 
prayers, and in Ordination of Priests, still separation is thought of as 
a matter of indifference by a large number of the middle and lower 
classes. 

Assuming this as a fact, and without stopping to account for the 
growth of this opinion, is not this further question worthy of attention 
and careful consideration—W hat ought to be the conduct of the clergy 
respecting it? ‘T'ake the case of a parish where there are a large 
number of dissenters. If you ask among the poor whether they had 
any objection or conscientious scruple, in regard to the doctrine or 
pone of the church, which compelled or induced them to come 
out from it, how often is the answer “ by no means,’’—“ none at all ;”’ 
or you are given to understand that there is no difference between 
the doctrines at the church and at meeting, or that, so long as we 
all look to one Saviour, it makes no difference in what way we serve 
him. These reasons, or rather no-reasons, are not fictitious, as 
almost every parish priest must know, but they are frequently 
assigned as sufficient ground for abandoning the church. It is true, 
that many of these persons do not like to be said to have separated 
from the church, and, indeed, scarcely consider that they have done 
so, and even, by occasional attendance there, seem to wish to retain 
their (so to call it) freedom of it. Now, is a clergyman right in 
allowing people to continue in ignorance that they have herein done 
what is wrong? Let us admit that these plain, simple-minded persons 
may be blameless in the sight of God, seeing that they understand 
not the impropriety of their own conduct, and that, therefore, as far 
as his anxiety respects them, he may rest satisfied with leaving them 
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in ignorance as to the true light in which their conduct ought to be 
viewed. But is he blameless himself if he allow them to continue 
in this ignorance? Is he justified in confirming them in their con- 
viction by his silence on the subject? Rather, is it not his bounden 
duty to set the matter clearly before them? In other words, is it the 
duty of a clergyman only to exhort his flock to abandon those sins 
and errors which they know to be such, or is it not also and no 
less his duty to strive to awaken them to a just sense of sins and 
errors which may have escaped their own observation? Surely this 
is one part of the duty of the watchman, and is one of the ends for 
which he is set in charge over the people. And if it be so, does it 
not, then, become a matter of serious consideration to every minister, 
for his own sake (for he watches as one who must give account), 
whether he may safely neglect to warn his flock against the sin of 
abandoning the church upon needless or insufficient grounds? How 
to do this, and how best to do it, as to time, place, and manner, is 
another and distinct consideration, on which it is far from my intention 
to hazard an opinion. It may be said such a course would be likely 
to create ill will in a parish, to exasperate the dissenters against the 
church, and to give occasion to its lukewarm supporters, and the 
advocates for unlimited toleration (which, in the improper sense they 
use it, means indifference), to lay a charge of bigotry, Beitso, But 
all this, in itself, would not prove such conduct wrong. It must first 
be shown that the cause is not of sufficient importance to justify the 
chance of incurring such consequences. Supposing, however, that 
this view was only kept back, not abandoned, would collision cease, 
and would all go smooth between church and dissenters? See, as it 
is, how dissenters have taken the offensive. How often reflections 
are made by them on the want of Christian aye in members of 
the church of England, because they make a difference between 
belonging to the church and being a dissenter. So that the church- 
ian may not rest in peaceable possession of his own opinion, but 
finds himself called upon to apologize where he ought rather to 
expect a defence of dissent, and a statement of reasons for leaving 
the church. May one not suppose that this view of (so called) 
Christian liberty would never have become so generally received, 
especially among the middle and lower classes of society, had it not 
been that churchmen had allowed the grounds upon which dissent is 
to be condemned to be lost sight of and forgotten, from their not 
making a distinct statement of them from time to time? If the claims 
of the church are not asserted and insisted on, ought it to be a matter 
of surprise that they should gradually be considered as out of date, or 
untenable, or unimportant in a doctrinal point of view? 

Look, again, how in another way dissenters turn this carelessness 
of people, as to adequate grounds of separation, to their profit. Many 
a man, who attends regularly at a dissenting place of worship, would 
be indignant at its being supposed he thereby meant to condemn the 
established church, or would wish to injure her in any way. And 
yet these do injure the church, if it were only by their adding to the 
number of persons counted as regular dissenters, thereby increasing 
the apparent strength and importance of that body. Moreover, they 
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often do the church direct injury ; as, e. g.. when such persons are pre- 
vailed upon to vote against church-rates, as if they really had any 
reasonable objection against maintaining the church fabric, or as if they 
might fairly be numbered among those who complain of paying to a 
church whose tenets they disapprove. It is worthy of remark, how 
many fallacious pleas there are upon which a (so to call him) half- 
and-half dissenter justifies himself in opposition to the church on this 
and similar questions, One is a political question (it is said), and 
has nothing to do with religion ; another is a matter of opinion, and 
in such matters a man must judge for himself; another has nothing 
to do with fundamental doctrines, and, so long as these are main- 
tained, there may be unlimited variety of opinion, not only held, but 
acted on, without blame to any; another is a point of Christian 
charity,—that it should be waived, even though right, and justice be 
with the church, and so on. After all, must not a standing place be 
taken somewhere, and wherever this be, still it must be a withstanding 
place against some, who will hold themselves aggrieved. And is one 
not clearer in taking it on distinct principles, and following them up 
throughout, than in compromising first, and then being driven to 
maintain them afterwards? One word more upon the consequence 
of a rupture with dissenters in a parish. It may be doubted whether 
the necessity of choosing one part or other decidedly, and the impos- 
sibility of halting between two opinions, would not be favourable to the 
church ; and this necessity of choice would, 1 think, be brought about, 
or at least promoted, if the arguments against dissent on unnecessary 
and insufficient grounds were more frequently explained and enlarged 
upon to common people, and if they were occasionally made the 
subject of discourse from the pulpit. Surely such subjects are not 
unfit, nor need there be anything of uncharitableness or asperity in 
the way in which dissent is mentioned, especially when it is remem- 
bered, that this has nothing to do with the opinions of particular sects 
of dissenters, but is against the licentious use of Christian liberty.* 


R. F. 


ee — a ae 


RUBRIC IN COMMUNION SERVICE. 


Sizk,—In your Number for July my attention was arrested by a letter 
of your correspondent “ B.”’ on the “ Violation of the Rubric in the 
Communion Service,” in which he alludes to the warning for the 
communion being read at the wrong time and place. Now whether 
he is correct or not in this statement I leave others to judge, but per- 
haps you will oblige me by inserting the following remarks on the 
same subject :— 

With regard to the time of giving warning, according to the rubric 
prefixed to the exhortation itself, it should be after the sermon ; but 
what says the first rubric after the Nicene Creed? 4nd then also 





* This valuable letter deserves great attention. Without dwelling so often on 
these subjects as to interfere with more weighty ones still, opportunities may be 
found every year of setting forth the truth plainly and charitably on this matter. 


When the evils to individuals and to the cause which schism causes are looked at, 
ean there be a doubt as to our duty ?— Eb. 
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(if occasion be) shall notice be given of the Communion.” Now these 
apparently contradict each other, and the question is, which are we to 
follow? What is meant by “if occasion be?’ Is it not, if the 
minister has occasion to give notice of the Communion, he must do it 
then ? 

With regard to the place, we have no rubric to guide us in this, 
except the one which your correspondent has rejected ; viz., the first 
after the Nicene Creed, since the one prefixed to the exhortation does 
not specify the place. I have never heard the exhortation read but 
at the altar (which I should imagine the proper place), except in the 
following instance,—where there is only one service, and that alter- 
nately, morning and evening, when warning for the Communion has 
been given in the afternoon for the following Sunday morning, it has 
been read from the reading desk after prayers and before the sermon ; 
but in this case the minister has no rubric to guide him, and must, I 
suppose, follow his own discretion. Does your correspondent mean 
to say, that the warning should be given from the pulpit after the ser- 
mon? or that it should be read from the altar after the prayer for the 
Church Militant? I am an advocate for a strict adherence to the 
rubric, in all cases, if that could be effected; and, with your cor- 
respondent, reprobate the custom of reading only a part of the warn- 
ing for the Communion, and had rather the sermon should be cur- 
tailed than the exhortation. 

Your correspondent “ R.”” seems to think that the prayer of con- 
secration ought to be said by the minister standing before the altar, 
I think the rubric will hardly bear this interpretation, but that he is 
only to stand before the altar until he has ordered, or placed in order, 
the sacred elements, so as the more easily to reach them. 


Sept. 12, 1834. M.N, 


NEW VERSION. 
Sir,—My parish church being under repair, I have been compelled to 
go to any of those in my neighbourhood. Last Sunday I went to 
one of our city churches, the name of which it is not material to 
mention. Between the first and second service, the clerk gave out 
the first three verses of the 95th Psalm. I was much surprised when, 
in the third verse, the clerk was singing, “ A king, superior far to all, 
whom gods the heathen falsely call,” to hear the charity children in the 
gallery screaming out (for in psalmody, I lament to say, our city 
churches do not excel), “‘ A king, superior far to all, whom Y his title 
God we call.” On my return home, I found this difference did really 
exist in different editions of the new version, by Tate and Brady. 
The former reading is to be found in an edition printed at Cambridge, 
pearl, 24mo., 1832, and the latter in an edition printed by the 
Stationers’ Company, 8vo., 1805; and another by Reeves, without date, 
but perhaps 1801. Uniformity in our liturgical services is certainly 
desirable. Whether of the two is correct? It is probable that one 
may be an improvement upon the other, in a corrected edition of 
Tate and Brady’s Version. But as I have not the original edition of 
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1696, and am ignorant what emendations the authors may have made 
in subsequent editions, I shall be thankful to any of your correspond- 
ents who will decide on the proper reading. By comparing the prose 
translation, “ For the Lord is a great God, and a great King above 
all gods,” it seems that the former is the preferable reading, though 
Tate and Brady have rather paraphrased the original, by taking in a 
part of Psalm xevi. 5, 1 am, Sir, yours &c., HYMNOPHILUs. 
London, Oct. 1, 1834. 


WESLEY’S FEELINGS TO THE CHURCH. 


Sir,—The letter by “ A constant Reader,” in the present month’s 
number of your magazine, on “ John Wesley’s attachment to the 
Church,” 1 have read with surprise and regret. Your correspondent 
appears to labour under some great mistakes respecting both Mr. 
Wesley and his followers. He gives a letter, written by that great 
man only some little more than three years before his death, declaring 
his determination not to separate from the church; and he then 
praises the “consistency” of Mr, Wesley, in maintaining to the last 
his “ dutiful attachment’ to the church. ‘To those who are well 
acquainted with Mr. Wesley’s history, this letter will not appear sur- 
prising. ‘They can produce many letters and declarations of the 
founder of methodism to the same effect, of a still later date. But 
what does “ A constant Reader’’ mean by offering this letter as a 
proof of Mr. Wesley's “ consistent’ churchmanship? Does he intend 
that Mr. Wesley remained a churchman in the strictest sense,—that 
“even to the end of his days,”he maintained an undeviating conformity 
to canonical rule? — Ifso, then let him sayjhow it was that Mr. Wesley 
received the treatment he did from the great body of the clergy, and 
suffered such relentless persecution, as though he were an enemy of 
the church. Your correspondent asserts, that the followers of Mr. 
Wesley have “widely departed, in practice, from his precepts and ex- 
ample in regard of the church ;”’ but this, he ought to be aware, they 
constantly deny. The constitution of methodism still allows the 
members of society to attend the worship of the established church, 
and receive at her altars the sacrament of the Lord’s supper ; and, in 
point of fact, many methodists of the present day frequently do both. 
The liturgy of the church is read in a greater number of methodist 
chapels than in Mr. Wesley's own life-time; and her forms for the 
administration of the sacraments, and the burial of the dead, are, as to 
their substance, regularly used. It is only in regard of service in 
church hours, and the administration of the Lord’s supper, that any 
alteration has taken place since Mr Wesley’s death ; but “ A constant 
Reader” cannot justly blame the methodists for what has taken place 
in respect of these, unless he could make it appear that the changes 
which they have made have resulted from their abandoning the prin- 
ciples of their great founder. This, however, he cannot do. The 
methodists have their services, it is true, pretty generally, in church 
hours; but Mr. Wesley himself introduced the practice, and published 
rules for its regulation ; and if it prevails now to a much greater extent 
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than formerly, that has followed from the unavoidable pressure of such 
circumstances as induced Mr. Wesley to commence the practice. And 
such is the fact respecting the Lord’s supper. The societies generally 
have the Lord’s supper administered to them in their own chapels, 
under the limitations laid down in the “ plan of pacification ;’’ but this 
is not the effect of a new and Anti-Wesleyan principle. Mr. Wesley 
himself gave the Lord’s supper in some of his chapels, and preachers 
who had not been episcopally ordained sometimes assisted him in ad- 
ministering it; and they are the same causes which led Mr. Wesley 
to go thus far, that, increasing in strength, compelled his followers to 
adopt his practice on a larger scale. It is greatly to be lamented that 
your correspondent should have chosen the present time to reiterate 
an oft-disproved charge against the methodists. It is not a very 
grateful return for the service which the methodists have rendered to 
the established church, by their dignified forbearance,—their more than 
forbearance—their practical maintenance, in time of great temptation, 
of their professions of friendly regard for the church. And it is not a 
step dictated by sound policy. Does “ A constant Reader” imagine 
that the church is no longer exposed to danger—that the crisis of her 
fate is safely past? If such be his conclusion, he is not, I fear, a very 
skilful discerner of the signs of the times, and he may, ere long, learn, 
that the church is not in a condition to risk the consequences which 
may possibly result from those successive experiments on the patience 
of a numerous body of her friends.* b. 


C—O 


THE TERM “CATHOLIC,” 


Mr. Eprror,—One of your correspondents, signing himself an Irish- 
catholic Priest, has lately made some just remarks on the assumption 
of the term “ catholic’ by the papists, and our thoughtless surrender of 
it to them. While, however, I will contend as strongly as he does 
for our right to the title, and the importance of our urging it, yet I 
cannot deny that, in various ways, the word catholic may be used by 
way of contrast to the word protestant. 

Kirst, politically, the “Catholic Question ’’ had its definite mean- 
ing, and has become naturalized in our parliamentary vocabulary. 
We need not quarrel with it any more than with the word protestant, 
as applied, in the same political dialect, to ourselves, though the 
church of England calls itself “ reformed,” and shrinks from the pol- 
lution of the vulgar “ protestantism’’ exemplified in the religious 
varieties of the day. 





* It is particularly requested that, if any one answers B.'s letter, no notice may 
be taken of this language, or of the temper which dictates it. It would be idle to 
endeavour to correct it; nor can there be any use in a controversy with one who 
thinks that the church owes her safety to the Wesleyans, and threatens it with de- 
struction for the heinous offence of printing some of Mr. Wesley's letters. Such a 
spirit is not prevalent among that very respectable body, the Wesleyans. They would 
be the first to deprecate the advocacy of one who makes it a merit that, under temp- 
tation, they acted as they have always professed they would, and as they feel in con- 


science bound to do, or who insinuated that there could be any strong temptation to 
them to injure the church.— Ep. 
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Again, speaking of the ante-reformation period, we need not fear 
to call that popish time “ catholic,” as used relatively to protestants ; 
for catholic and papist were surely, tn matter of fact, identical terms 
in the period above named, i. e., all English catholics were papists ; 
on the other hand, no catholic was a protestant until he protested, 
i. e., till about the time of the Reformation. I am not unmindful of 
the opinion of some of our divines, that there were to be found, in 
every age, protesting members of the popish church; these, however, 
cannot be technically called protestants till they formed themselves 
into a body; consequently the word catholic does seem the rightful 
designation of the builders (e. g.) of our churches, the founders of 
many of our colleges, &c., inasmuch as they were one undivided 
body, and a whole body cannot be protestants, which is a relative term. 

Thirdly, 1 would even grant that, in a certain sense, the word 
catholic may be fairly applied to the papists of the present day, in 
opposition to the English church ; though, since it may, and most 
probably will, be unfairly applied, it had better not be applied to 
them at all. I mean that, in matter of fact, they are the great united 
body of the western church catholic, or Latins, and our church is 
unhappily cut off from it, not through our fault, but theirs: yet as truly 
cut off as a son who is sent from home by his father in disgrace, 
though his father may be in the wrong. And it may be useful for us, 
of the English church, instead of vaunting about our famous Reforma- 
tion, and railing at popish superstitions, and talking of our purity, 
&c., to bear in mind that, even though we are in the right, we are in 
a deplorable condition, in banishment, under a stigma, and bound, by 
all feelings of piety and Christian love, to walk in sackcloth, and to 
afflict our souls with fasting, as the two witnesses mentioned in pro- 
pheey,+or David beyond Jordan, Here, then, is a third sense in 
which the word catholic belongs to the papists more than it does to 
us. Nothing would tend more to alleviate such a state of things 
(though, of course, it would not touch the seat of the evil itself), than 
if it had been possible for us to enter into communion with other 
branches of the church catholic, which, like ourselves, the papal 
section of Christendom has cast off. Could we give episcopal orders 
to Germany and Denmark, open Christian intercourse with Sweden 
and Scotland, cultivate a correspondence with the episcopacy of the 
United States, and, much more, could we adjust our differences with 
the Greeks, an advance would be made towards restoring us to an 
actual catholicism; till then, we must be content to be called what we are 
content to remain, an isolated fragment of a spiritual empire of the 
apostles. And we should take our misfortunes and our miscarryings 
in past times as witnesses against our present lukewarmness, for they 
imply a struggle which we have given over. William, the revolu- 
tionist, cut off Scotland from our communion; Tenison, his arch- 
bishop, has the reputation of thwarting * the effort of the Prussians 
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* But not justly, as will be clear from reading the correspondence at the end of 
the Life of Archbishop Sharp. On the other hand, it has been suspected, that the 
Prussians at that time engaged in the negotiation wished for English money as 
much as English orders. —Ep, 
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to obtain episcopacy from us; Wake attempted in vain to coalesce 
with catholic France, a noble project; Secker was forbidden, by the 
minister of the day, to plant the church in America; and the Scotch 
episcopalians have failed in their negotiations with the Greek church. 
It is true we have of late years given the succession to both Indies 
and to Canadas; but it would seem as if the state were not the 
nursing father, but (to use a fashionable figure) the upas-tree of the 
apostolic church, or, at best, the jailor of her in a splendid captivity, 
keeping her, as some hero of romance, from her high destinies in the 
gardens of luxurious security. The latest accounts from the West 
Indies state that our settlements there have begun to give that branch 
of our church “ notice to quit.’”* 

1 have but one remark to add as to Mr. Butler—viz., that, much as 
the state may desire it, ours is not yet a mere “ state religion,” a 
“new church,” as he calls it (e. g., p. 52, &c.), and, therefore, we 
may fairly say to him and his party, when they complain of our 
calling them papists, that we will drop the appellation offensive to 
them when they cease to call our religion parliamentary. This, 
surely, is equitable ; if they will confess the usurpations of the pon- 
tificale over the church, we will bring ourselves to acknowledge the 
tyrannical acts of the regale. Your obedient servant, &c. 


FEELINGS TOWARDS THE CLERGY. 


Sir,—During several years past I have visited friends in the rural 
district from which I now address you. Among those friends is the 
curate of the parish in which I am, and to whose church I resort 
on Sunday. Iwas delighted in finding, last Sunday, the village church 
well attended by farmers, their wives and families, and by a numerous 
assemblage of labourers, with their wives and families, all attentive 
listeners to the holy ministrations of the happy day of our Lorp’s 
RESURRECTION, But I have been more pleased by observing, how 
little grounds the real state of things gives for the common statement 
as to the feelings of the agricultural districts. Between the clergy 
and the farmers I find a good understanding; as, also, between the 
farmers and their labourers. Nor are they slow to contribute to each 
other's comfort. The clergyman has no difficulty as to his tithes, the 
farmer does not complain, and the poor labourer, though, doubtless, 
he would like greater pay, acknowledges that the farmer is unable to 
give it, Iwill add, that my friend, the curate, is, as usefully and 
as conscientiously as he is contentedly, discharging his holy respon- 
sibilities on that payment which, I find, is the usual payment from 
incumbent to curate. The incumbent having important engagements 
of a spiritual nature, at a distance from the parish, is occasionally 
absent from it, but has full reason to be satisfied with the attentions 
kindly paid to him when here resident. Thus satisfaction generally 
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* What authority is there for this ?—Eb. 
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pervades the district; sickness and old age are assisted; and if—as 
is, | hear, sometimes the case, especially in the winter season—work 
cannot be found, this pitiable case of the industrious labourer is not 
harshly aggravated, nor temporary relief withholden. The state of 
this parish is the common state of agricultural parishes. Whence is 
it, then, I have thought,—whence is it that, in the metropolis of 
Britain, where my habitation generally is, | hear so much of the 
hardships of the tithe system, of rural profligac y, of agricultural dis- 
content, of the increase of dissent, and of deserted churches? 

I have lived sufficiently long, and have mixed enough in society, 
both in London and in the country, duly to estimate the attention 
that should be paid to these bold assertions—assertions as much. at 
variance with fact as they are painful to the ears of all who are 
Britons ; indeed, in whom there is no guile. 

The truth is, we find, in this instance, most signally verified ; the 
observation, that the world, the political world, consists of two 
characters,—the dupers and the duped. The dupers, wishing the 
overthrow of our constitution in church and state, magnify any 
accidental evil, and invent charges against the reputation of the 
establishment for which there is no foundation ; and as to the duped, 
the well known quotation from the learned and judicious Hooker tells 

s, that “he who goeth about to persuade a multitude that they are 
not so well governed as they ought to be’’ (or not so well attended 
to), “shall never want attentive and favourable hearers.”’ 

Such success of designing agitators on the minds of Britons,— 
happy, indeed, did they but know their happiness,—is the more pre- 
posterous, since, as it applies especially to the clergy and the payment 
of the clergy, it is as unfounded as any mi lignant insinuation against 
an usefnil order of persons in society can be,—an order of persons, be 
it well remembered, not acting for themselves, but for the community 
of which they are a part only, The payment of tithes, even in our 
agricultural districts, notwithstanding the constant repetition of the 
same falsehoods in newspapers and (on their authority) in conversa- 
tion, | know well, from long expe rience, is not generally objected to,* 
and, consequently, we may be sure is not felt as a hardship; while, 
in the large towns of the ‘kingdom, and in the metropolis, the pay- 
ment of them i is comparatively little known. 

Indeed, it may be asserted, that the good resulting to the com- 
munity from the clergy is, at a charge, abundantly returned over the 
kingdom by the clergy. To say nothing of the important and sacred 
services Of the clergy, if, ac cording to the most authentic recent 
reports, the whole revenue of the church was put together, and then 
parcelled out, the income of each living would be under 3007. per 


ee 





* The simple fact is, that, till a political ery was designedly raised, the farmer 
complained on system, not because he wished to get rid of tithes, but because he 
thought complaints would produce reduction. He foolishly joined in the political 
ery; but he knows better now, and there is little doubt that, if the farmers were 
now polled through the country, tithes would stand. —Eb. 
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annum. Now, if we look over the kingdom, and compare this 
annual sum with that spent in the different parishes in the kingdom 
by the clergy, we shall perceive that more, considerably, than is 
derived from the church, is spent by those who minister in the affairs 
of the church; so that, instead of the clergy being a charge on the 
nation, they will be found, in their several districts, aggregately—to 
say nothing, be it repeated, of their ministerial occupations—in a 
great degree, the supporters of the tradespeople in their respective 
residences; many clergymen more than trebling or quadrupling, in 
their expenditure, and necessarily doing so, the whole income of their 
benefices, or “ivings, as they are called; but on which they could, 
generally, neither dive nor bring up their families, 

I have observed, Sir, that the clamour against the payments made 
to the clergy is preposterous. It is worse, it is cruel—cruel, not 
only to the cause of religion, but cruel to the comforts of the scattered 
country tradesmen, and especially cruel to the poor, who look to their 
clergy, and are not disappointed, for consolation in distress—for 
pecuniary relief and advice in every difficulty. 

Should the dupers sueceed (God forbid they should!) so to cramp 
the payment, or su to ¢liberalize the discipline of the church, as to 
keep from it those characters of family and of private means who 
have hitherto entered it, then the farmers, the labourers, the country 
gentlemen, too, and especially the poor, will find cause to lament the 
change. 

I send you, Sir, these few hasty thoughts, arising from a comparison 
of the satisfaction prevailing in the rural spot which L am now visiting 
with the clamours put forth against the clergy and against their mode 
of payment by tithe, which, so far from being oppressive, is even 
unfelt by multitudes who join in the cry against them, 

l am, Sir, yours very respectfully, Civis, 


PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Sir,—In arguments on matters ecclesiastical, with that part of our 
opponents whom it has been usual to call “ orthodox dissenters,’’ we 
frequently find it assumed on their part, and there is a too common 
disposition to concede it on ours, that, on whatever points we differ 
besides, they have, at any rate, in their places of meeting, the pure 
preaching of the gospel. This point is one which | am by no means 
disposed to grant. It is not, however, my present design to moot 
this question, though I may be disposed to do so on some future occa- 
sion, should your pages be open to the discussion. My purpose, in 
now addressing you, is to call your attention to another subject, in 
some measure connected with that to which I have just referred. 

If one design of assembling on the sabbath is to hear the preaching 
of the gospel, another, equally important, is to attend public worship. 
Now I wonder, Sir, whether it has ever occurred to those professed 
members of the church of England who occasionally attend the 
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meeting-house, because, as they allege, the gospel is preached there 
and not in the church, that they thereby pass the sabbath without 
attending public worship. Yet I am strongly disposed to think that 
this is the fact. A prayer or two may be offered (or, at least, a long 
oratorical address, very improperly called a prayer), but I question 
whether this can be called public worship. ‘The term “ public wor- 
ship’’ implies, surely, the uniting of the congregation in the service. 
In short, 1 know of no public w ‘orship, of any authority (1 mean, of 
any standing authority), in the church of God, which is not liturgic: al; 
i. e., which is not the. joint act of the minister and the people. Ww here, 
therefore, only the minister officiates, and the people take no part, as 
is continually ‘the case in the places alluded to, I cannot but think that 
the sabbath is spent without public worship; so that no public wor- 
ship, strictly speaking, has been attended by those who go there. | have 
heard very esteemed friends of mine, professed members of the church 
of England, remark, on returning from this or that watering-place, 
that they understood the gospel was not preached there in the church, 
and therefore the *y went to Mr. So-and-So’s meeting, taking it for 
granted that the gospel was preached THERE, as a matter of course, 
Perhaps I could have told them that, if they had gone to church, 
they would have heard more of the gospel than where they went, 
after all: but, having absented themselves, one thing was certain, that 
they had passed the whole of their country sojourn without attending 
public worship. ‘Thus the one is lost, while the other is not always 
secured, 1 remain, &c., THETA. 


: THE PROTESTANTS OF IRELAND. 

Sir,—Long and implacably has the spirit of popery laboured to over- 
whelm the protestant church in Ireland,—wiles, combinations, and 
persecutions have been employed to gain the surrender of protestant 
privileges, or to subdue the firmness of their best defenders,—point 
after point has been ceded, under the delusive hope of conciliation,— 
farther and farther into the citadel of a protestant constitution have 
its deadliest enemies been admitted, under deceitful protestations of 
peace and liberality, till at length an alarming influence, in both the 
legislative and executive, has been acquired by the great popish 
agitator, and the government is found ever submitting to dictation of 
measures relative to the united church, from parties, with whom to 
treat or to advise on such matters would, a few years ago, have been 
almost deemed treason, and would have roused such a storm of indig- 
nation as no man or set of men would have stood before for a single 
moment. Under these baneful, unconstitutional, and unhallowed 
influences, the laws which were provided for the protestant church in 
Ireland are cast down into the dust, they afford no protection to the 
protestant—they are named by the papist, the agitator and the dis- 
memberer of the empire, only to afford subjects of triumph and 
derision—to exalt his own greatness—to prove the complete humili- 
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ation of those devoted to the principles on which the family of 
Brunswick were called to the throne of this realm, and to that union 
which has consolidated the empire. The same dark and dangerous 
conspiracy which has overspread Ireland is not confined to Ireland ; 
its ramifications are daily extending themselves over England—its 
olicy is working against this branch of our united church. Mr. 
O'Connell and the Romanists have their allies and emissaries here. 
Hume observed, that it was a part of James the Second’s system, in 
order to establish popish power, to play off the dissenters against the 
established church. It requires no great sagacity to perceive that 
Mr. O’Connell is playing the same game here—he i is preparing the 
way in England for ulterior measures, but his first conquest must be 
the protestants of Ireland. Far, indeed, very far, has he advanced ; 
deserted by those whose duty and interest it was to have supported 
them, and discouraged, harassed, and insulted by those who ought to 
have protected them »—persecuted—plundered, having no security for 
their property or for their lives, thousands have, in despair, sought i in 
other countries the repose and justice which was denied them in their 
own. But still a faithful band remains, hemmed in, indeed, on every 
side—weakened, but not cast down—diminished, but not daunted. 
They have been well described by Lord Roden, as a noble band, not 


unworthy to stand in the front of England's battle. For it isthe battle ot 


Kngland—it is in the cause of our protestant church that they con- 
tend and suffer. 

In their behalf a great sympathy has been already excited, and is 
now progressing throughout the country; but is this sympathy to be 
confited to mere words ?—are we to look, in selfish admiration, at the 
noble stand made for our safety ?—are we to send no succours to the 
devoted heroes who stand on our ‘Thermopyle ?—are we to allow 
them to be crushed by the united powers of popery, infidelity, and 
disunion, without giving them the least assistance’ If we have no 
sympathy, no consolation, no shame, have we, at least, no fears ? 
Are we to stand with folded arms, seeing the barrier forced which 
will give the enemies of our church free access, and enable them to 
turn their arms, with undivided energy, against our own citadel? No 
man, who values his religion or acknowledges protestant union, can 
doubt that his honour, his safety, his church, all demand his co-ope- 
ration with the protestants of Ireland. 

But then will come the question, how we are to co-operate? It 
may be asked, by those who feel the above claims—men and brethren, 
what shall we do? To this I will try, at least, to suggest one answer. 
Assuming that, if the clergy of England ( only rages could be made 
to feel the claims of their protectaat eae nin lreland, and that 
these would contribute on/y 5s. eac h, this would seeilin e L500/, Sup- 
posing that, in these 6000 paris ie the spirit of protestantism were so 

cold, that these clergy could not collect from the laity, in pounds, 
half-crowns, and shillings, more than 10s., on the average, of each 
parish, this would produc e 30001, more—total, 4500/7, Now 45002, 
handed to the Committee meeting at the rooms of the Society for the 
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Suppression of Vice in Dublin, under authority of the chief clergy, 
might be turned to the most important purposes. It would be an addi- 
tion to their funds highly beneficial, and assist in enabling them to 
contest the ground with the popish agitator and his supporters. ‘The 
more collected for the purpose the better, 100,000/, a-year is extorted 
from the poor deluded papists to accomplish the downfal of the Irish 
protestant church ; strange it would be, if half that sum cannot be 
raised among the wealthy English protestants, to uphold it, in its 
hour of need, and in the gallant stand it has made against its accu- 
mulated foes, and its renegado guardians. Let the friends of the 
protestant cause in Ireland, then, open a communication with every 
parish,—let them appeal to protestants of every denomination,—let 
them invite union and contribution from all sides, to support the 
protestants in Ireland, that the conspiracy of popery may there meet 


the same rebuke and humiliation upon land, as her armada, in olden 
times, received upon sea. M. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





Clavis Homiletica. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 236. 


Tue author thinks it advisable that sermons should generally be taken from 
the portions of Scripture occurring in the course of the daily service, and has 
drawn out tables, the first set for the Sundays, and those for every day, shew- 
ing what passages occur, and leaving room for the preacher to enter the No. 


of his sermon, as it stands in the second set of tables, where there is a space 
for the text to be written out. 
‘ 


et 


An Elementary Hebrew Grammar, for the Use of Shrewsbury School. By the 
Rev. A. Willis. London: Rivingtons. 1834. 8vo. pp. 118. 


Tuts grammar is chiefly a translation of a very excellent book, Leusden’s 
Epitome of Buxtorf: the exercises are taken from the second part of Buxtorf’s 
Thesaurus, and Mr. Willis has added references and derivations himself. His 
object is to give, in one cheap and compendious form, a book which will 
answer for persons who have only a little time to give to Hebrew, especially 
boys in the upper part of a school. It is truly pleasant to see so much atten- 


tion to Hebrew; and Mr. Willis’ work seems very likely to promote the 
study. 





Metrical Exercises upon Scripture Texts. By Harriet Rebecca King. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


These were meditations by a person suffering under deafness during the 
sermon. They are pleasing in feeling, and harmonious in versification. 





Parental Duties. By the Rev. Jacob Abbott. London: T. Ward and Co. 
1Smo. pp. 68. 

Tuis is a little book full of sound practical advice for the promotion of reli- 

gion in children. Mr. Abbott’s notions of a conversion, or change of heart, 


seem to be only the giving a real and sincere attention to the ways and word 
of God. 
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An Introduction to Greek Composition, Part ll. By the Rev. J. Kenrick. 
London: Murray. 


Tuts part (unlike the first) is original, and is a most useful and sensible exer- 
cise book, by a very excellent scholar. 





Edinburgh Cabinet Library—Vol. XV1.—Lives of eminent Zoologists, from 
Aristotle to Linneus. By W. M‘Gillivray. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
1834. 


Tus book does more than it professes, for it not only contains lives of 
authors, but a sketch of their views on all the great subjects in natural his- 
tory. The lives of Ray and Linnus are full of interest, and the view of 
their works is very valuable. Does Mr. M‘Gillivray do full justice to Aris- 
totle? Altogether, the Edinburgh Cabinet Library is a very valuable collec- 
tion, and seems never to send out any works which are not carefully executed. 





Sketches. By Mrs, Sigourney. London: Ward. 1834. 


Tue language of this writer is dreadfully exaggerated, and so are the feelings 
occasionally. But there is often, likewise, great tenderness, depth, and beauty 
in the feelings, and much interest in the story. 


—————__« 


The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual for 1835. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Ellis. London: Fisher and Jackson. 


Tuts is exactly the sort of book which is to the taste of this age. It is very 
beautiful in decorations, and there is a pleasing mixture of all sorts of writers 
and opinions :—Archdeacon Wrangham and various other clergymen, with 
various opinions, and dissenting ministers of as many, tales, love poems, 
something from Mrs. Opie and Bernard Barton (the representatives of the 
Quakers, by the bye), James Montgomery, and Mr. Wilberforce, with very 
beautiful engravings of all sorts of places and people; among others, a 
Chinese evangelist, and the late Mrs. Stallybrass. If this does not please all 
sorts of people, what book can? As to giving any opinion on all the opi- 
nions in it, that would be wild. It is to be hoped that, next year, this very 
beautiful set of plates will be in a less offensive cover. What could induce 
Mr. Ellis to allow two medallions as ornaments on the book, the one contain- 
ing a head of our Lord, the pendant, one of the most filthy and disgusting of 
the Eastern deities ? 


Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap Book, with poetical Illustrations by L. E. L, 
London: Fisher and Jackson. 


Tuts is perhaps the most splendid annual which has yet appeared. It is in 
4to, with no less than thirty-six engravings of exquisite beauty. It is hard to 
say whether the portraits (those of the late King, Mr. Wilkie, Sir Jas. Mackin- 
tosh, Dr. Gregory, and the Miss Porters,) or the landscapes, especially the 
architectural drawings of Durham and Furness Abbey, deserve most praise. 
How it can be executed for the money is the only wonder. 





Switzerland. By W. Beattie, M.D., with drawings by Mr. Bartlett. London : 
Virtue. 


No. 1. Four excellent plates and a vignette, with twelve pages of letter-press, 
for two shillings. 
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Hints toward forming a correct Opinion on the Question of Altering the Liturgy. 
By a Lay Member of the University of Oxford. Rivingtons. 1834. 


Tus is a pamphlet for serious minds; i.e., minds which are in earnest in the 
great matters of religion, and wish to form a judgment on the question treated 
in it, as one of great practical importance. It contains a plain argument, 
soberly, sensibly, and convincingly handled. Any one may write some flip- 
pancy in favour of alteration of the Liturgy, or some violence in favour of 
resisting it, but no conviction, either on one side or the other, follows in 
readers of good feeling and principle, who in such cases often rise from the 
consideration of the subject more perplexed than when they sat down to it. 
But it is not at all easy to take a plain, straightforward view; and it will be 
well, indeed, for our church, if, in this hour of trial, the multitude of her 
laity discover the same rational and reverent estimate of the excellence of the 
church services which is displayed in this publication. 





MISCELLANEA. 


LIBERAL NOTIONS OF EQUITY AND THE LAW OF THE LAND. 


Tuere is something very satisfactory in ascertaining, when an adversary 
accuses you of this or that crime, or of deficiency in this or that virtue, exactly 
what his notions on the point in question are. The ‘ Morning Chronicle” 
has lately stated that equity and the law of the land alike had long demanded 
that the inequalities in church incomes should not be tolerated. What this 
writer’s notions of equity are may be gathered from another article in the 
same day’s paper respecting Mr. Beresford and his curate. Of the merits of the 
dispute between these gentlemen, as only one side of the question has ap- 
peared, some persons would think it as equitable not to judge. Of course the 
‘* Morning Chronicle” thinks it quite equitable to do so, as the side which we 
have is the curate’s, and therefore enables the “‘ Morning Chronicle” to abuse 
rectors and Beresfords in the mass. But one point we have. Mr. Beresford 
had, it appears, paid the mass of the curate’s salary ; but a very small balance 
of 6/. 10s. remained due. The curate had hired some land of Mr. Beresford, 
for which he was to pay 7/. 10s. per annum, and thus there was a small ba- 
lance against the curate. The ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” adopts the language of 
some other paper, and (very honestly so stating things that 6/. 10s. might be 
supposed to be the curate’s whole salary) dwells at great length on the cruel 
hardship of calling on the curate to pay the rent of the land which he had 
hired! Thus the ‘* Morning Chronicle’s” notion of equity is this,—that, in 
any dealings between a richer and a poorer person, although the richer man 
is to pay his debt in full to the poorer, the poorer is not to pay one farthing to 
the richer! These may be very pretty notions of equity now while the de- 
structives are needy, and before they have made prey of men’s property ; but 
when they Aave enriched themselves, it will be curious to see whether their 
notions of equity on this point will not undergo a very considerable change. 
When, however, this is the notion of equity entertained by the ‘‘ Morning 
Chronicle,” it is quite natural to find that he says, that equity demands that 


the richer livings should be plundered to increase the poorer. The case is 
this. All livings were once in possession of certain property. An arbitrary 
act, under sanction of Parliament, robbed one-half of them of their property, 
and therefore equity demands that the unplundered half should give up part of 
what was left them to supply the deficiency! How safe will every man’s 
possessions be in the halcyon days when the holders of such notions protect 
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the holders of property. They now only demand that those whom they dis- 
like should be plundered; but, when they have the power, they will not be 
slow to enforce their equitable demands. 

But the learned Theban declares, that ¢he law of the land, as well as equity, 
demands that the richer livings should be compelled to share their vas¢ riches 
with the poorer. His hisfory is as sound as his equity. By the law of the land 
he means the payment of first fruits and tenths. The simple fact is this. The 
popes, by the exercise of the iniquitous power which they possessed, forced 
the clergy, most unwillingly, to give them the first fruits and tenths of their 
benefices. And successive valuations were made. At the Reformation, the 
crown took what the pope then had,—namely, the right of exacting the first 
fruits and tenths according to the existing valuation; and it continues so to 
exact them, though, since Queen Anne’s time, it no longer converts them to 
its own purposes, but gives them very properly to the augmentation of small 
livings! The ‘* Morning Chronicle,” knowing not one word of all this, (for 
it is only just to suppose that it does not wilfully conceal what it does know, ) 
states the case as if the law of the land, some livings being poorer than others, 
had always directed that a certain proportional part of the better livings 

should, from the beginning, be devoted to augmenting them, and that, as the 
value of the livings increased from century to century, this proportional part 
should, of course, increase too. Such are the fabrics which i ignorance rears ! 

That Parliament could compel the clergy to pay their real tenths need not 
be said; and so it could compel them to pay the fourths or the thirds of 
their benefices to church purposes, or to any other. But one act would be ex- 
actly as arbitrary as the other. It would be a simple act of tyranny exercised 
on those who do not appear to have the power of resisting; and it is one 
among the thousand lessons which every day gives as to the principles of 
what are called liberals, that we find them always ready and anxious, without a 
scruple, to exercise the most enormous oppression, and inflict the most arbi- 
trary injuries on those whom they hate, and whom they think they have the 
power of oppressing. Every successive valuation was a mere act of papal 
tyranny then; every successive valuation would be an act of liberal tyranny 
now. Hereafter, should any sound notions of equity and freedom prevail, 
these things will cause wonder. 

Since the above was written, the Beresford case has, very fortunately for 
Mr. Beresford, been set forth, in a most extraordinary pamphlet, by Mr. Lyons, 
the curate, of which a full account shall be given in the next Number. 


THE “PATRIOT.” 


Tuts paper is represented, by dissenters, as far more respectable than the 
“Christian Advocate.” But, to say the truth, although the ‘ Christian 
Advocate’’ is certainly rather the most vulgar of the two, and has the « appear- 
ance of being written by adventurers on speculation, to see if they can get 
into circulation by their veheme nce, it is not one whit more substantially un- 
just or unfair than the ‘‘ Patriot.” In the last number, a specimen was given 

of the “ Patriot’s” mode of dealing with facts relating to the character of the 
clergy. Two of its observations, made since, will illustrate its fairness in 
matters of argument. One of its leading articles last month was a bitter 
attack on the clergy for their unappeasable hatred to dissent, and their decided 
resolution to oppose every claim made by dissenters to relief. Now, let it be 
asked of any respectable dissenter, except the editor of the “ Patriot,” if he is 
a respectable dissenter, whether the clergy have been the causes of the present 
lamentable state of warfare between the church and dissenters? Did the 
clergy begin this warfare by maligning the characters of dissenting ministers, 
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by trying to deprive dissenters of every privilege which they enjoy, and by 
holding them up to public odium? Five years ago, could the dissenters allege 
that there was any active warfare against them, or indeed any warfare at all, 
except such as must always exist on points of doctrine between different par- 
ties? Who began it? Who have tried systematically, by tracts, newspapers, 
periodicals, meetings, and societies, to hold up the clergy as ignorant, profli- 
gate, and regardless of every duty,—the church as the source of all the evils of 
the land,—and its property as the height of oppression and mischief? Who 
have persevered in this warfare, in a spirit which has at last disgusted even 
their own better-minded men, and carried it to lengths disgraceful to men 
who call themselves Christians? And, after this, the “ Patriot” attempts to 
represent the clergy as the unappeasable enemies of the dissenters! 

But the clergy, too, resist every claim of the dissenters, says the “ Patriot,” 
and, with singular veracity, then proceeds toenumerate them! The “ Patriot’’ 
knows as well as possible, that this is so entire an untruth, that petition after 
petition was circulated by the clergy, expressly saying that, as to marriages 
and civil registration, they had not the shadow of an objection, but cheerfully 
left the matter tothe wisdom of Parliament. Out of five claims, they willingly 
withdraw all opposition to fwo. Yet they will yield nothing, says the “ Pa- 
triot !” 

This would not perhaps be worth remarking, were not the “ Patriot” ap- 
pealed to as the organ of the respectable dissenters. Surely they should 
prevent their organ from making such statements as these. 


THE “PATRIOT” AGAIN. 


The “ Patriot” has been lately repeating the usual crambe of the dissenting 
periodicals about the number of churchmen; i. e., reproaching this magazine 
with reckoning all those as churchmen who have no religious belief at all. 
Some of the dissenting writers very decently and charitably say, that where- 
eves there is a person who has no religion whatever, he is always a 
churchman. | 

The simple fact is this :—For several years the dissenters, in order to enforce 
their claims, made every sort of extravagant assertion about their numbers. 
They were double, treble of churchmen,—nay, tenfold as many; they were a 
full half,—nay, two-thirds of the whole population. Ought such a body to 
be neglected or resisted? This magazine, with the aid of that ablest of all 
English periodicals, the ‘‘ Standard,’’ first undertook the task of dissecting 
these statements, and exposing their falsehood. The‘work was so fully done, that 
the number of dissenters sunk, in all probability, to much below a sixth of 
the whole population; and, at all events, their own statements, when 
examined, fell so far short of their assertions, that they were compelled to 
desist from this topic (except occasionally, when it is thought that a falsehood 
may be hazarded without fear of detection), and their wrath against the parties 
who detected them is inextinguishable. It is very likely that, in this magazine, 
and in other church works, in the hurry of writing, there was carelessness in 
discriminating the actual number of bond fide church members. The argument of 
the dissenters was, ‘‘ We are so many, and you must attend to us.” The answer 
to this was, ‘‘ We will shew that you are not so many.” That answer was all 
that was of any consequence ; and that answer, as the “‘ Patriot” knows, was 
given! Whether the remainder of the population had any religion or not, the 
dissenter’s argument was equally cut away from him. And this being the 
case, the Christian comfort which the ‘‘ Patriot’”’ finds is, that at all events, if 
all the persons whom it claimed are not dissenters, at least they are not 
churchmen, they have no belief, no hope, no God! If we did not see this 
spirit, should we believe its existence ? 

But does not one thing strike the “ Patriot’? The dissenters, it tells us, 
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are all powerful, all rich, and they have the voluntary system. ‘They can 
build chapels wherever they please. f there are 80 many soles and miserable 
beings, then, in the world, why do not the dissenters, by aid of their riches and 
power, and the voluntary system, provide them with teachers and places of wor- 
ship? If the church is so feeble or so careless, why are they not proportionably 
active? If they are compelled to confess that they and the voluntary system 
cannot meet the case, will they say why they and their friends have atc 
been so loud against any grants to the church from the nation, in order to her 
providing for these wretched men? Would they rather see their fellow-men 
perish eternally than see them churchmen? Here is a plain matter of fact. 
The dissenters say that there is an enormous number of men without religion, 
or teachers, or places of worship. Their acts shew that they cannot provide 
for their wants; the church has no internal resources (as is proved by the 
government statements of her revenues) for effecting the work, though she is 
doing all she can, and yet dissenters would combine with radicals, infidels, 
papists, to oppose any grant to the church for remedying this monstrous evil. 
They will not enter in themselves, and those that are entering in they would 
hinder. 

In the same article the “ Patriot” is very strong against the church for its 
want of charity, and says that it would have repelled Watts and Doddridge 
from its pulpits, as much as any violent sectary of the present day. Cer- 
tainly it would, and most rightly, and in perfect consistence with the highest 
respect for both. But, without debating that question now, (indeed it is too 
obvious to want debating,) if this is such a reproach to the church, and if 
there is so little difference between it and the sectaries, why, on so grave an 
occasion as that of thousands of unhappy men living without God in the 
world, do not the dissenters shew something of the spirit which they recom- 
mend? Why do not they petition parliament, and use that political influence 
which they boast of possessing, for the purpose of obtaining such supplies of 
money as would furnish plain churches and very moderately-paid clergymen, 
till there were none in the land who might not know God, if they would? The 
answer to this question is a very short one. It is true enough that dissenters 
do not see any material difference between the church and dissent—none 
which need prevent an interchange of pulpits: but dissent is more political 
than religious, and consequently nothing would induce dissenters, as a body, 
to forward measures which would strengthen the church, although they should 
be attended with such signal blessings to the vicious, the miserable, and igno- 
rant, as that in question. 





THE SYMPATHIES OF LIBERALS IN ALL QUARTERS WITH 
RESPECT TO THE MINISTERS OF RELIGION, 


Ir is very well worth observation, that liberals of all countries have the same 
liberal feelings towards the men and things employed in the service of God ; 
that is to say (if any one asks what liberal feelings are), they hate, and (as the 
said men and things are quite defenceless) think it manly and spirited to 
maltreat the men personally, and destroy the things. There were times and 
there were parties, the soldiers belonging to which would have thought help- 
lessness a ground for granting protection, even where they felt no esteem. 
But those times are gone, and those parties are nearly gone too. The liberal 
soldiers of this day think helplessness the right ground for oppression. If the 
organ of liberalism, the ‘‘ Times,”’ does not misrepresent the liberals of the mili- 


tary order, let General Rodil and Colonel Caradoc, a Spanish and an English 
liberal, first appear. 


a; i > » = e , 
** The chief amusement that varied the fatigues of the campaign wascuré or frate 
hunting, 


After the queen’s troops had entered a village, one of these black game 
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would sometimes be seen stealing from behind the houses towards the fields, when 
an alarné would be instantly given, and a regular chase commenced. On one occasion, 
Colonel Caradoc was the first to raise the cry ‘stole away,’ when General Rodil 
ordered his aid-de-camp to pursue the flying curé. ‘The latter tucked up the skirts of 
his clerical habit, and, being a young and active man, put the aid-de-camp’s horse to 
his best gallop, and would, in all likelihood, have escaped, but that, in an attempt to 
leap a ditch, his foot slipped, and he went plop into the water, from whence he was 
drawn, like a half-drowned rat, by the aid-de-camp, and brought before General 
Rodil, who placed him in the ranks, and made him march, for several days, with his 
troops.”—( From the Correspondent of the “ Times.”) 


Is it possible that an English gentleman, and an English officer, could pos- 
sibly, liberal though he is, so far forget what belonged to each character, as to 
join in so base and cowardly a proceeding? that, because he hates the clergy, 
he should think it tolerable to set a brutal soldiery on one unarmed man? 
If the “ Times” has libelled Col. Caradoc, let him contradict the story. But 
Gen. Rodil not only enjoys man-hunting on a small, but on a large scale. 
He not only hunts clergy when he finds them abroad, but takes good care not 
to leave them a shelter. 

Thus speaks the herald of his actions, the ‘‘ Times”’ (abridged) of Sept. 9th :— 


** The night before last, the General-in- Chief sent a party of troops to burn and raze 
the magnificent convent of Aranzazu, situate in the mountains, a league and a half 
from Onate. This convent has been, from time immemorial, held in reverence as the 
sanctuary of saints by the inhabitants of the four rebellious provinces. It contained 100 
Franciscan friars. ‘They collected alms throughout the provinces of Navarre, Biscay, 
Alava, and Guipuscoa. ‘The convent was a complete palace; it contained every 
comfort that could make a retired life agreeable, and every enjoyment that man could 
desire ; they had a magnificent library, and an excellent orchestra. These holy men, 
whose profession is that of self-denial and poverty, wallowed in luxury and idleness, 
Seventy of their number joined the Carlist forces, leaving the old monks to keep 
possession of the convent, to direct the press, and receive information and supplies 
from the neighbouring provinces. This convent was situate in the centre of a rocky 
mountain; atorrent ran beneath its walls; an immense wood of mountain oak 
extended far on every side; in fact, it presented the most novel, picturesque, and 
extraordinary appearance that the imagination could conceive. It was so romantic, so 
isolated ; separated, as it were, from the world, in the centre of the most beautiful and 
solitary mountains I ever beheld. The chapel of the convent was most magnificent ; 
the cells of the monks elegant apartments. At nine o'clock at night, the party of 
soldiers, destined to set fire to this massy edifice, arrived at the convent. The friars 
were ordered out; the guardian received an intimation to take away the chalices and 
other holy ornaments. ‘The statue of the holy Virgin was also carried forth on the 
shoulders of the monks. In less than a quarter of an hour, the altars were broken 
in pieces; piles of wood were placed in different parts of this vast edifice, and in a 
moment afterwards the whole convent was in a blaze. Never did I see a more 
imposing spectacle,—it is one of those sights that cannot be explained ; the glare of 
the flames illuminated the mountains and woods for leagues around ; the night was dark, 
and the procession of monks, chanting a solemn hymn, could be distinguished on the 
verge of a mountain close to the convent. The soldiers took possession of the wine, 
and sat round the immense bonfire, and drank to the health of the queen, while 
nothing was to be heard around but now and then the report of a musket, fired by the 
Basques in the mountains, to give intelligence to the Carlists of some extraordinary 
event having taken place. The monks were marched into Onate this morning ; they 
carried with them the holy Virgin, and terror and dismay were stamped on their 
countenances. General Rodil inflicted no other punishment on the monks than that of 
burning their convent, and sending them to different convents in distant provinces,” 


It is needless to add, that this account is garnished with plentiful abuse of 
the monks,—who took care to collect a magnificent library, but yet cared only 
for eating,—who were idle and indolent beyond description, and yet seventy 
of them went to fight when they might have staid at home. The liberals, in 
blackening their adversaries, might remember, that imputing opposite faults 
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to them does not tell well. However, take the worst. The monks were ile 
and Carlists, and they had encouraged rebellion. Therefore, burn convent, 
chapel, library. Have no regard to antiquity, to remembrances, to beauty of 
site, to the awful sanction given by the rites of religion there performed for 
centuries ; but, though you can prevent any further annoyance to yourself by 
removing the friars, or even by placing a garrison in the convent to check 
them and guard it, yet burn the convent, chapel, and library. Liberal warfare 


could not be satisfied unless it could wreak its vengeance on antiquity, splen- 
dour, learning, and architecture. 


But the same number of the “ Times” contains a transatlantic specimen of 
good democratic feeling towards places consecrated to religion. Although 
America tolerates all religions alike, it would appear that anything like a 
public exhibition of a religious establishment is too offensive to the democratic 
feeling to be tolerated. There is no other account to be given of the matter 
than this; for we must not do the 4000 Bostonians the injury of believing 
that they would have burnt down a private house because it was reported that 
some one was improperly confined in it. 


Destruction of a Convent at Charles Town.—( From the Boston “ Morning Post.”) 
—“ A groundless rumour has prevailed in Charlestown and its vicinity that a young 
lady, placed in the convent as a candidate for the veil, has been secreted or abduced 
through the machinations of the controlling agents of the establishment, and was 
not to be found by her friends. In consequence of this rumour, a great excitement 
was created in Charles Town, and open threats of burning down the convent were 
uttered, but scarcely eredited till ten o’clock on Monday night, when a large mob 
collected round the institution, calling out, ‘ Give us the figure-head ;’ meaning, 
probably, the superior, and communicated to the inmates the design to carry their 
threats into execution, and gave them a certain time to retire. At this moment, the 
convent contained twelve nuns, and fifty-seven female scholars, some of whom were 
of very tender age. One of the latter informed us that, at the first annunciation, all, 
or pearly all, the nuns swooned, and were not aroused to a sense of their dangerous 
situation until the heralds of destruction returned, and reiterated their mission, with 
threats of burning the nuns with the building. 

“The unfortunate ladies then retired to the garden, carrying with them such articles 
of value as were within reach. Inorder to accelerate their flight, tar barrels were brought 
near to the walls, and ignited. The astounded refugees first gathered round the tomb at 
the bottom of the garden, but were soon driven from this sanctuary by the ruthless 
avengers of an imaginary wrong, and were compelled to fly to the adjoining fields and 
neighbouring houses for safety. Zhe mob burst open the tombs, and ransacked the coffins, 
but retired without offering other outrages to the ashes of the dead. The torches 
were applied about eleven o'clock ; and the Boston engines, responsive to the toesin 
of alarm, immediately repaired to the spot, but were prevented from acting against the 
Jire by the surrounding multitude, which, we are informed, was not less than 4000 in 
number. ‘The mobocrates did not cease from their exertions till the main building, 
together with the chapel, outhouses, and even the gardener’s dwelling, were entirely 
destroyed. The few articles that the nuns and scholars succeeded in conveying to 
the garden were seized upon by the destroyers, and thrown back into the flames, and 
nothing was rescued from ruin except what was actually attached to their persons. 
When the nefarious undertaking was thoroughly accomplished, fragments of fire and 
combustibles were collected, and a bonfire lit up as a signal of triumph. 

“ Besides the nunnery, several other buildings belonging to the establishment were 
also burnt. The fire was deliberately communicated to the chapel, to the bishop's 


lodge, the stable, and the old nunnery, a large wooden building, situated at a short 
distance from the others.” 


Last of all, let the manly treatment experienced by the Bishop of Lichfield, 
at St. Bride’s, by the reformers—of one defenceless man by thousands—and 


the threats towards others, shew how completely liberals are the same in spirit 
everywhere, 
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MESSRS. TAYLOR AND CARLILE. 


Ir is necessary to record, and no more shall be done, that these persons have 
quarrelled, and threatened or used personal violence to one another, in conse- 
quence of alleged profligacy of the lowest character. Any details of the acts 


~ and words of such miserable —— would be wholly out of the question. But 
i 


will none of those who have listened to them, or read their ignorant and 
wicked writings, be warned now? Will they still take men who accuse one 
another of low profligacy and ruffian violence as their leaders and guides in 
what concerns their everlasting welfare? Jf they do, can they be cared for or 
pitied any longer? 





FALSEHOODS AS TO THE EXPENSES OF CONSECRATION OF 
CHURCHES, 


Tue radical and dissenting papers repeat certain falsehoods periodically, in the 
expectation that, though sometimes contradicted, they may sometimes escape 
notice. The history of the consecration of churches is a favourite theme. 


“ Fnormous Fees on the Consecration of a Church.—We heard last week from 
some most respectable persons in the neighbourhood of Totness, that the Duke 
of Somerset had applied to the bishop of this diocese to consecrate the church 
which his Grace has recently erected in Bridgetown; that the bishop had 
refused to perform the rite of consecration unless he received a fee of 800l.; 
and that, in consequence of this monstrous demand, the duke had determined 
not to have the church consecrated at all. The church of St. Edmunds on 
the Wallis, in this city, was consecrated on Saturday last, and the neighbouring 
church of Ide on the preceding day; and with reference to them, we have 
heard it no less confidently asserted that, for the performance of these acts, 
the bishop would receive 500/, from each of the parishes. But as we have 
learnt not to take reports upon trust, however widely they may be circulated 
or generally believed—especially when made against the bishops and digni- 
taries of our church establishment—we enquired into the matter, and the result 
of our enquiry is this—that no bishop ever demands or receives one single 
farthing for any act of consecration !—that the utmost amount of fees for con- 
secrating a church is 9/. 9s., to which a sum, in no instance exceeding 211., 
may be added for the travelling expenses of the registrar, secretary, and other 
officers; but which is very seldom incurred. Besides these fees, there are 
certain other payments for work actually done, as drawing up the petition, 
deeds, &c., amounting to 9/. 2s.; so that the whole expenses necessarily 
attending the consecration of a church cannot, in any case, exceed 391. 11s. 4d., 
and in a great majority of instances will not amount to more than half 
that sum. The fees for the consecration of a churchyard alone are 91. 10s. 4d., 
and the expenses of engrossing, &c., 5/. 9s., making a total of 141. 19s. 4d. 
The whole expenses of the consecration of a church and churchyard together 
are about 22/. At the consecration of Ide church, the total amount of the 
expenses incurred was but 15/. 15s. We have thought it right to publish this 
statement, for the purpose of disabusing the public mind on this subject.””— 
Exeter Gazette. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC PROCEEDINGS. 


“ St, Anthony's Chapel, Scotland Road-—The numerous Friends and Charitable 
Supporters of St. Anthony’s Chapel, and the Public at large, are respectfully informed, 
that the Anniversary of the Depication of this splendid Place of Worship will be 
commemorated on Sunpay, the 28th instant. No exertion will be spared to make 
the Solemnization of the Anniversary equal, as far as circumstances allow, to the 
Festival of the Original Dedication, 
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A Sotrmn Hic Mass will be chaunted by a Select Choir of Professional 
Vocalists, some of whom are possessed of first-rate abilities. The Sacred Musie for 
the occasion will be taken from Haydn, Mozart, and other eminent composers. 

An appropriate Sermon will be preached by the Rev. Joun Heaane, of St. 
Patrick’s Chapel, Manchester; after which, a Collection will be made for the reduc- 
tion of the heavy debts under which the chapel labours. 

In the Evenine, Vesrenrs will be sung by the same Choir; a Seamon will be 
preached, and a Collection made for the same charitable object. 

The Morning Service will commence precisely at Eleven, and the Evening Service 
at Six o'clock. 

It is earnestly hoped that the numerous friends and admirers of the above chapel 
will honour it, on the first Anniversary of its opening, with their presence and best 
patronage.” 

“ St. Anthony's Chapel, Sept. 18th, 1834.” 


This has been placarded on the walls of Liverpool for some time. 


FRENCH CLERICAL SEMINARIES. 


Tus Ami de la Religion makes the following observations on the diminution in 
the members of the seminaries or institutions for ecclesiastical education :— 
“The Almanack of 1830 states the number of priests that died in the course 
of the preceding year to have been 1,015, and that of the present year an- 
nounces the deaths in the last as no fewer than 1,114, while the ordinations 
during the latter period are less than 200. But what is still more alarming is, 
the considerable diminution of pupils in the seminaries. In 1830, there were 
in these seminaries, 9,304 theologians, 3,404 philosophists, and 19,770 
students for the ecclesiastical schools. This year, the account gives no more 
than 7,417 theologians, 2,162 philosophists, and 13,825 pupils in the petty 
seminaries, making a diminution, in four years, of 9,074.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF WM. HULTON, ESQ., AT THE 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE SOUTH LANGASHIRE CONSER- 
VATIVE ASSOCIATION, SEPT. 4. 


“ Bur to revert to another subject ; I was much delighted, gentlemen, by the 
manner in which you received the eloquent remarks of my friend Mr. Parkinson, 
and I conceive that I should be wanting in my duty, if I did not join on this 
occasion in advocating the interests of the Established Church. Our enemies, 
gentlemen, will not be sparing in their remarks on the proceedings of this 
day, and they will most probably ask who advocated the cause of the church 
at the Conservative dinner? ‘A parson’ will be their answer—but no, gen- 
tlemen, it was the people.—(Cheers.) On reference to history, I find that, in 
the great’ rebellion, the first efforts of the then radical House of Commons 
against the Established Church was, a bill to remove the bishops from the 
House of Lords, and Sir Edward Deering, who first brought it forward, mildly 
introduced it as a measure to ‘relieve’ the bishops from their attendance in 
parliament.—(Laughter.) It has been said by some that if left to themselves 
the people will take care of their own church: by the strenuous exertions of 
true English hearts, I doubt not that we can sustain all our institutions both 
in church and state; but it is with the secret opponents of those institutions 
that we have to contend; and I remember hearing a man, who is said to re- 
present this division of the county, declare, that he would never interfere with 
the church establishment—a declaration which I believe gained him hundreds 
and thousands of votes, But what has that man attempted to do by his votes 
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in parliament? His principle of action seems to be eee to knock 
down the church and leave the chancel, and then, having left the screen standing, 
he would say, ‘ you have nothing to complain of, for your altar is safe, though 
your church is gone.’—(Cheers.) But, gentlemen, there is another part of the 
church for which, as a layman, I wish to say a few words in addition to the 
observations of my friend, Mr. Parkinson. As a layman, I have the most 
anxious feeling of sympathy for the poor persecuted Protestant Church in Ire- 
land. If ever the battle is to be fought, gentlemen, it will be as it always is 
with conspirators, in the dark. The Irish church is ata distance, and our ene- 
mies, conceiving that by attacking the outposts they will sooner gain the 
citadel, have commenced their attack there.—(Cheers.) My anxious hope, 
gentlemen, is, that they may never gain the outposts; and now that the pow- 
ers of steam have reached such an astonishing height, I hope that the next 
steam-boat will convey to our Irish friends the anxious wishes of seven hundred 
loyal protestants in their behalf—(loud cheers)—and from the kind enthusi- 
asm with which you have received the sentiment, I know I may add, that there 
shall be ‘ no surrender.’ ’’—(Loud cheering.) 


DISSENTING WARFARE AGAINST THE CHURCH. 


Dear Str,—The following paper on confirmation was circulated with con- 
siderable activity, but, I believe, with little effect, during the confirmations 
lately held by the Bishop of Lincoln, and probably in other dioceses. The 
other paper was also an attempt to excite the people against the bishop, 
which totally failed. I am, dear Sir, yours, &c, 


[It is sometimes thought that the advocates of the church feel and speak 
harshly towards dissenters. Respectable dissenters will not be slow to avow 
that such detestable papers as these, and the spirit which they show, justify 
any strength of expression which it may become a Christian to use. What 
would dissenters say, if attempts to prejudice their people against their 
ordinances were made by placards and handbills such as that which follows 
against confirmation? Are we not to be allowed to administer our own rites 
to our own members in peace? Have they who write and circulate such 
papers no decency, at least, if they have no higher feeling, to restrain them? 
In one place in Sussex, it was not thought enough to write attacks on con- 
firmation previous to the ceremony, but when the young people were collect- 
ing in the church-yard, boys were sent with poles and placards on them, 
exhorting the candidates to read these attacks, and save their souls. Of 
course it would be useless to notice the attempts at reasoning in these papers. 
One observation only shall be made, that the violent assaults of the dissenters 
on confirmation, within the last two or three years, are a strong proof of the 
value and importance of the rite. On the other pleasing specimen of Christian 
charity and decency no comment will be made, except pointing out that this 
is sold in London. } 

No. 1. 


“* Suppose we are not Confirmed by a Lord Bishop? What then? 


Why is this question asked? Because many people have been taught to believe 
that they must be confirmed by the bishop, or it will be worse for them. That 
is, they will not be complete Christians. But this is all without any authority from 
Scripture. When the apostles confirmed the brethren, it was by sanctioning, and 
approving, and establishing them in the faith of the Gospel. Not by getting together 
a crowd of thoughtless young lads and lasses, and laying the hands of a lord bishop 
on them, as is now the case in England. 
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But the church of England herself does not believe this to be a saving ordinance, 
however much the parsons wish the people to believe that it is in order to keep them in the 
church. 

The twenty-fifth article of the church of England says, that confirmation is, 
among other things, “* Not to be counted for sacraments of the Gospel, being such 
as have grown partly of corrupt following of the apostles,” and “have not like 
nature of sacraments with baptism and the Lord’s Supper, for that they have not 
any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God.” Archbishop Cranmer says, 
«‘ There is no place in Scripture declareth this sacrament to be instituted of Christ.” 
Why, then, should any man, woman, or child, be called to observe it? For, as 
Bishop Hopkins says, “ We ought not to worship God with any other external 
worship than what he himself hath commanded and appointed us in his holy 
Word;” and Bishop Taylor says, such a person is “superstitious, or a will-wor- 
shipper ;” and the sixth article of the church of England supports these views. 

Now the bishops and the articles being judges, is not a man not only safe, but 
doing his duty, when he declines being confirmed by a lord bishop? 


No. 8,—Printed and sotp by J. F. Winks, Leicester.” 





No. 2. 
‘TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE PARISH OF ALFORD. 


Dear Brethren,—If you value the church into which you have been baptized, and 
wish to hand it down unimpaired to your children, you are invited to join with your 
brethren throughout the kingdom, in signing the following petition to Parliament. It 
is hoped that, with God's blessing, we may yet be able to preserve, uninjured, that 
apostolic church which our fathers shed their blood to defend, and have handed 
down to us. Surely it is time to speak out, when “the Corruptions of the public 
establishment of the Christian religion by law” is complained of as a grievance. 

I am your sincere Friend, 


A Loaves and Fishes Man.” 





“ To the Right Honourable and Right Reverend the Lords Spiritual (followers of the 
meck and lowly Jesus) and ‘Temporal in Parliament assembled. 


We the undersigned Minister and Inhabitants ofthe parish of Alford, in the county 
and diocese of Lincoln, beg leave most respectfully to approach your Lordships for 
the purpose of imploring your protection for the National Church, which is arraigned 
by common sense and condemned by Scripture. 

We are reluctantly compelled to appeal to your Lordships, by very numerous peti- 
tions, which have of late been presented to both Houses of Parliament, complaining 
of the gross and glaring abominations in the public Establishment of the Christian 
Religion by Law. 

Firmly believing that, without the corruptions of such an Establishment, the blessings 
and obligations of religion would be soon lost to the people at large, we earnestly 
call on your Lordships not to give ear to the prayer of those petitioners who have 
Reason and Scripture to support them, and who would thus seek the overthrow of Easter- 
dues and other good things. We should gladly see every concession made which can con- 
sist with the existence and continuance of the Loaves and Fishes to our National 
Church, with the maintenance of the rights of conscience, and the rights of property ; 
but we earnestly implore your Lordships to resist all those demands by which the 
safety of the Church, with its corruptions, may be impaired. 

And your petitioners, the Minister and Inhabitants of the parish aforesaid, as in 


duty bound, will ever pray ; but take away our Loaves and Fishes, then we wont pray 
at all.—Mind that! ! ! 


N.B. The words in Italics are added by a staunch friend of the Church. 
So_p by Middleton and Co., Westminster.” 


Vou. VIL—Nor. 1834. L 
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THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, JERSEY, 
GUERNSEY, &e., LN 1832, 
( From the “ Channel Islands,” by H. D. Inglis.) 


“Tue Dean of Jersey, who is named by the crown, is at the head of the 
insular church, and holds a spiritual court, from which there is an appeal to 
the see of Winchester. The dean is always one of the twelve rectors; but 
no pluralities are admitted. The clergy of Jersey are poorly paid: they are 
entitled to little more than the small tithes, which do not average to each 
above 120/. per annum. It would undoubtedly have been more just, if a part 
of the great tithes, which belong to the crown, had been appropriated to a 
reasonable augmentation of livings, rather than to the payment of a salary to a 
sinecurist ;* and since this bad appropriation of the crown revenue appears 
to be destined for change by the retrenching spirit of the present government, 
it is to be hoped that the claims of the under-paid clergy will not be forgotten. 
It is possible that these claims may not be advanced ; but at a time when there 
is a disposition to afford something like adequate remuneration to the working 
clergy of England (and all the incumbents of Jersey are working clergy), 
it is almost to be expected, that when a large sum is about to be released from 
the grasp of a sinecurist, a part of it may be appropriated towards the mo- 
derate angmentation of the miserable livings of Jersey. 

“It is much to be regretted, that, by the constitution of the island, the 
clergy have seats in the legislature. I do not at present speak of this as a 
political flaw in the constitution, but only as it affects the usefulness of the 
clergy, which necessarily depends greatly upon their moral influence over 
their respective flocks. in an island such as Jersey, where subjects of local 
interest are every day springing up, great diversities of opinion must con- 
tinually exist as to the course most proper to be pursued by the legislature in 
the various matters brought before it; and thus the clergy are necessarily 
brought into ill odour with a part of their parishioners. It is impossible that 
men who have witnessed (or think they have witnessed) the fallibility of 
of their minister’s judgment in temporal matters, should trustingly confide to 
them their eternal interests.” —(Vol. i. pp. 159—161.) 

“The ecclesiastical government of Guernsey is very similar to that of 
Jersey. The clergy are poorly paid; the small tithes only, with a small 
tithe of champart and novals, being ali that remain to them. Novals are 
tithes of land brought under cultivation since the time the monasteries pos- 
sessed the church revenues. Champart, as the word itself implies, a part of 
a field, is the whole produce. Quail, in his Agricultural Report, says, ‘The 
feudal right of champart is here frequently payable, and is a branch of the 
royal revenue. It is let by the receivers to the same person, and collected 
with the tithes. In most cases it is the twelfth sheaf.’ 

“The condition of the church in Guernsey certainly calls for consideration. 
With the exception of the town parish, the rectories of the island are scarcely 
equal to the smallest English curacy. The great tithes of all corn and flax, 
the growth of the island, are king’s revenue ; and these are appropriated to 





* The government of Jersey is a sinecure office. The whole crown revenue of 
the island is, with certain deductions, appropriated to the governor, and consists of 
the corn-tithes of ten of the (twelve) parishes. As the disposal of this revenue has 


been brought under notice by a Parliamentary Commission, I will state that the 
amount in 1818 was £2840. l2s. 7d.; of which sum, the governor, after the several 
appropriations had been made, received £1428. 10s. 44d. 
amount has decreased about £300,—,( P. 147.) 
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the governor. To take a part of these for the island clergy would, I think, 
be nothing more than justice. The clergy of Guernsey are hard-working 
men; and there would certainly be aothing inconsistent with the Spirit, and 
meaning, and object of Church Reform, to transfer emoluments from 
a sinecurist to those who perform duties, when these duties are now inade- 
quately paid. I would fain hope, however, that if any alteration should be 
judged requisite in the condition of the clergy of these islands, government 
will see the propriety of effecting a separation between clerical and legislative 
duties. This, I have reason to know, is desired by many of the clergy them- 
selves,”’—(Vol, ii. p. 97.) 

“« In Alderney, the clergyman is paid by a salary from the crown—the only 
tithe to which he is entitled being a tithe of fish—which, however, is always 
compounded for. The church embraces almost the whole population of 
Alderney, the only exception being a few Wesleyans, who have a meeting- 
house inthe town. The island belongs to the deanery of Guernsey, and the 
diocese of Winchester (p. 179). The population of the parish of St. Anne’s 
may be stated at 1100.”—(Vol. ii. p. 176.) 

“The people of Serk (amounting to between 500 and 600—p, 214) have 
few temptations to immorality, and are rather a religiously disposed people ; 
this at least is certain, that they are regular attenders of public worship. 
The incumbency of Serk is a perpetual curacy, in the nomination of the 
seigneur, who, however, has no power of removing a minister whom he has 
appointed. There is no fixed stipend,—this being a matter of agreement be- 
tween the minister and the patron, who pays him. The present incumbent 
receives 80/. per annum, and a free house. The church, erected in 1820, is 
a very neat and commodiocus building.’’—(Vol. ii. p. 220.) 

“The lord of Serk is the sole lay impropriator of tithes. The tithe paid 
to him is the tenth sheaf of wheat, barley, oats, beans, &c,, as well as the 
tenth of wool and lamb.’’*—(P. 224.) 
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ADDRESS FROM THE BISHOP OF QUEBEC TO THE BRITISH PUBLIC 
IN BEHALF OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN CANADA. 


Fettow Curisttans,—The peculiar circumstances of the church of England 
in the diocese of Quebee at this juncture, from the spiritual destitution of 
many people, and the diminished support afforded to the clergy, make it in- 
cumbent upon me to use every exertion to remedy the evils, and to supply the 
wants which press upon us so heavily. A brief, plain, and simple statement 
of these circumstances will, it is believed, be sufficient to command attention, 
and to procure the assistance from a generous public which is so much needed. 

The protestant population of the Canadas, owing partly to the scattered 
situation of the people in this extensive country, and partly to the ignorance 
of Christian Benevolent Societies as to their real condition, have never, at any 
time, been well supplied with the services of the ministers of religion. But of 
late years, the number of those who are destitute of the public means of grace 
has greatly increased, in consequence of large and continued emigrations from 
the mother country; and numerous bodies of emigrants are now living in 
settlements near to each other. Their great need of the ministrations of the 
church, and their increased facility, from these circumstances, to make im- 
provement of them if within their reach, are manifest ; but, in many instances, 
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these settlements are quite remote from the residence of any clergyman. We 
have long felt the want of clergy in these provinces; and a principal cause of 
this want has been a deficiency of means for their support. Those who have 
at different times come out from England or Ireland, or who have been ordained 
in this country, have hitherto been ‘maintained partly by his majesty’s govern- 
ment, and partly by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. But at the very period when the services of the church are more than 
ever needed, the usual annual grant to that Society from the imperial parlia- 
ment has been withdrawn. In consequence of this measure, they have been 
obliged to reduce the scale of their allowances, one-half; and their mission- 
aries, upon the most favourable footing, will now receive only 100/. a year ; 
in addition to which evil, severely felt by many deserving men and their 
families, the Society are compelled to abstain from the establishment of any 
new missions. It is obvious that these measures throw a heavy burden upon 
the ministers and people in these colonies ; a weight of loss, and expense, and 
distress, more than they can bear, and justify them in calling on their friends 
and neighbours to help them. 

If the people upon the spot have not fully done their part, they have at least 
done much, and are, I trust, willing to do more. They have generally made 
exertions and sacrifices for the erection of churches, several of which I am 
necessitated to leave very imperfectly supplied, and a few altogether unserved. 
In some instances, they have built parsonage-houses, or otherwise provided a 
residence for their minister ; and they are about to be called upon, according 
to their means, to make immediate and stated contributions towards the main- 
tenance of the clergy. But there are few places in which they can do more than 

a very little for their support, especially in the settlements still unprovided with 
ministers. Although I would hope that the clergy of my diocese have learnt 
how to be abased and to suffer need for Christ’s sake, yet surely they out not 
to be left to struggle with absolute poverty; and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that a clergyman in Canada cannot maintain himself and his family, with 
suitable respectability, upon an income of less than 2001. a year. This the 
greater part of the clergy have hitherto received, and uniformly been led to expect 
as their continued yearly income; and there will be many cases of extreme 
hardship if the salaries of tried and laborious servants are to be thus reduced 
in their declining years, There is, I fear, little prospect that the resources of 
the country, that is, either the proceeds of the clergy reserved lands, or the 
contributions of the people, will, for a considerable time to come, afford them 
such an income as I have here stated to be necessary. Notwithstanding the 
generally flourishing state of the country, the persons are but few in number 
who have it in their power to subscribe largely for this object ; and these again 
are subjected to constant appeals to their bounty from the distressed portion 
of the emigrant population, as well as in behalf of the various public institu- 
tions and improvements now carrying on in this country. 

It should be mentioned also, that the increased value of articles of com- 
merce aud agriculture, in consequence of the great emigration, is of no advan- 
tage to mere annuitants, and that the calls of the emigrant poor are 
peculiarly pressing upon many of the clergy. 

The population of Upper Canada exceeds 300,000 souls, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. Of 51,746 emigrants who arrived from the British Isles in 1832, 
30,000 settled in that province. The proportion of the church of England to 
other denominations cannot be stated with precision; it is, perhaps, nearly 
one-third of the whole population. In Lower C anada, according to the 
census taken in 1831, the total number of souls was 511,917, about four- fifths 
of whom were Roman Catholics, (it will be remembered that this was 
originally a French settlement,) and of the remainder, nearly one-half were of 
the church of England. In the upper province, the number of clergy is fifty- 
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six, who will soon, with a very few exceptions, be entirely chargeable upon 
the means which can be raised in the province. In Lower Canada there are 
thirty-six clergymen, of whom twenty-two are paid wholly, and six in part, 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The popu- 
lation of these provinces is scattered over so large a surface of country (the 
diocese of Quebec extending 1300 miles in length), that the labours of the 
clergy, and the want of more ministers, must not be estimated merely from the 
numbers of the people. Most of the clergy serve at least two congregations. 

It is proposed that the ecclesiastical resources of the provinces, together 
with the voluntary contributions of the people, should be applied towards the 
support of the clergy now resident in the diocese; but it has been here shewn 
that these are not sufficient for the purpose, and that the want of additional 
ministers is urgent and increasing. 

It is particularly for the relief of the numerous emigrants from the British 
Isles, to provide them with the gospel means of grace, that this appeal is made 
to the British public. It would be very easy for a more able hand than mine 
to draw a moving picture of their wants, their claims, and their distresses, and 
to enlist all your good feelings in their cause; but I shall be satisfied with lay- 
ing before you a brief and plain statement, confident that it will be sufficient to 
induce you to give them your present, and, as | hope, you continued assistance. 

The majority of these emigrants, in leaving their native country and their 
homes, made great sacrifices, and separated themselves from much that was 
dear to them. Many of them by their removal have lessened the burthens of 
their respective parishes, and thus added to the means of their friends and 
neighbours whom they have left. It is in order also to relieve the people that 
his majesty’s government, in reducing the public taxes, have discontinued the 
usual annual parliamentary grant to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, one of the principal means for the support of the clergy 
of these provinces. I shall not question the expediency of this measure, but 
I will take the liberty to state, that I know one of the reasons upon which it 
was adopted to have been the propriety of calling upon the people for volun- 
tary contributions in preference to providing for the support of the church in 
Canada by legislative enactments, and the belief that the sum thus raised, 
in a manner more satisfactory to all the parties interested, would be larger 
than the annual parliamentary grant. It is fair to make this representation ; 
and although the expectation it holds out may be disappointed, the appeals to 
public charity being so numerous, it serves to strengthen our case—and a 
stronger one cannot well be brought forward. 

The emigrants, of whose sacrifices in leaving their homes, their friends, and 
relations, their church and their pastors, I have already spoken, are, for the 
most part, constrained upon their arrival in Canada, to go into new settlements, 
or rather to commence making them at a distance, for some time, at least, from 
the comforts and even necessaries of life, and almost without the means of 
communication to enable them to procure assistance from-those who are in 
more favourable circumstances. In addition to these privations, a great pro- 
portion of them are destitute of the services of the church, of the benefits of 
public worship, of the offices and consolations of the minister of the Gospel. 
It is this want, this loss, this distress, aggravated to them by the recollection 
of former experience, and to be judged of in some degree by you, who at pre- 
sent enjoy these blessings denied to them, which we call upon you to relieve. 
We ask you to give them means to supply themselves with the ministrations 
of the church, or to provide for sending them pastors to dispense them; we 
ask you to contribute, not only by present bounty, but by continued yearly 
subscriptions to their temporal and spiritual welfare in things most valuable— 
things heavenly and eternal. You must be sensible that no people havea 
stronger claim on your charity as fellow-christians, on your best sympathies as 
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fellow-subjects and countrymen, many of them formerly your neighbours, 
some of them more closely connected with you by ties of friendship and affec- 
tion, perhaps of kindred. You have many comforts which they want; add, 
then, to their comfort and your own, by giving of your substance in their cause, 
for the honour of God and the promotion of religion. 

‘The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few; pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into his harvest.”’ 

Without prayer ye cannot expect the blessing of God. If you pray to him 
in faith, truly caring for his glory and the good of souls, He will give the in- 
crease for the sake of Jesus Christ. In Him let us trust. He gave himself 
for us; let us help one another, and to the prayer of faith unite the work of 
love. The poor emigrants can make you no return of bounty, but whatever 
we do for our brethren—in Christian love—he accepts as done to himself. 

C. J. QuEBEc. 

The Rev. S.S. Wood, A.M., Rector of Three Rivers, in Lower Canada, now 
in England, is intrusted with the interests of the Canadian church in this 
behalf, and authorized to receive subscriptions, which will be appropriated by 
myself, aided by the Archdeacons of Quebec, Kingston, and York, and acting 
in concert with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Drummond and Co., Bankers, 49, 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Hoare and Co., Bankers, 37, Fleet-street ; Messrs. 
Rivington, Booksellers, 4, Waterloo-place; Messrs. Hatchard, Booksellers, 
190, Piccadilly. 





In presenting this Address to the public of the north of England, as the case 
speaks for itself, I shall barely add, that the missionaries now in employ 
(limited only by the means, a circumstance but little creditable to a Christian 
nation,) are seventy-three. 

Even these means have been now lessened by an act of the government at 
home ; while, at the same time, that government is encouraging emigration from 
the protestant population of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, at the rate 
of 50,000 souls inthe year. ‘‘ My brethren, ought these things to be so?” 

W. J. D. WappiLove, 
Beacon-Grange, Hexham. 

It is hoped that no Banking Company will refuse to receive Subscriptions 
on this account, and any sums paid into the respective Firms of Lambton and 
Co., Newcastle ; Swannand Co., York; Messrs. Terry’s and Harrison, Ripon 
and Knaresborough; Messrs. Todd and Co., Booksellers, York ; will be for- 
warded to the Bishop of Quebec, direct, and without diminution, or intervention 
of any society whatever, except perhaps (should it be established) a Committee 
now forming in London, by a number of pious and influential friends of the 
episcopal communion, for the sole purpose of facilitating a more full and regu- 
lar supply to the Canadian church. 


LAST ACT OF PARLIAMENT REGULATING BENEFIT FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES. 


By the 10 Geo. IV. c. 56 (as amended by the 5 Will. IV. c. 40), societies may 
be formed for providing relief to members, their wives, children, relations, or 
nominees, in sickness, infancy, advanced age, widowhood, or other natural 
state of contingency whereof the occurrence is susceptible of calculation by 
way of average, or for any other purpose which is not illegal ; the rules there- 
fore may now provide for relief in case of loss by fire or shipwreck ; substitutes 
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if drawn for the militia; a weekly allowance if reduced to a workhouse or 
imprisoned for debt, and for payment towards the expenses of the feast, &c., 
&c.; but for all such purposes, the contributions must be kept separate and 
distinct from the payments which may be required on account of relief in 
case of sickness, infancy, advanced age, widowhood, or other natural state of 
contingency, susceptible of calculation by way of average; or the charges 
must be defrayed at the time by extra subscription of the members. The 
money payable on the death of a member may be received by any person 
nominated by such member, and is not confined to his wife, child, or relation. 

The fee payable to the barrister for his certificate is one guinea, but he is 
not entitled to a fee in respect of any alteration or amendment of any rules, 
upon which one fee has been already paid within the period of three years, 
nor for any certificate to rules, &c., which are copies of any that have been 
certified by him and duly enrolled, 5 Will. IV. c. 40, s. 4, 5. 

The returns of sickness and mortality required to be made pursuant to the 
10 Geo. IV. c. 56, s. 3, are to be sent to the barrister, and not to the clerk of 
the peace, 5 Will. IV. c. 40, s. 4, 5. 

So much of the 2 Will. IV. c. 37, as required societies which were enrolled 
under the 33 Geo. III. c. 54, &c., to be enrolled under the 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, 
is repealed, and such societies may continue under the provisions of the 33 
Geo. III. c. 54, &c., until they make any alterations in their present rules, in 
which case they must conform to the provisions of the 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, as 
amended by the 5 Will. 1V. c. 40. 

By the 5 Will. IV. c. 40, s. 4, a considerable saving of expense, &c. in the 
enrolment of rules has been made. ‘Two copies of these rules, alterations, or 
amendments, written on paper, or parchment, signed by three members, and 
the clerk or secretary, (accompanied, in the case of an alteration or amendment 
of rules, with an affidavit of the clerk or secretary, or one of the officers of 
the said society, that the provisions of the act under which the rules are en- 
rolled have been complied with,) must be sent, with the fee of one guinea, to 
the barrister appointed to certify the rules of savings’ banks, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the said rules, or alteration or amendment thereof, are 
calculated to carry into effect the intention of the parties framing such rules, 
&c., and in conformity to law and the provisions of the 10 Geo, LV. c. 56, and 
5 Will. [V. c. 40; and the barrister is to advise with the clerk or secretary, if 
required, and give a certificate on each of the said copies, that the same are in 
conformity to law, and to the provisions of the 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, and 5 Will. IV. 
c. 40, or point out in what part or parts the said rules are repugnant 
thereto. The barrister is to return one of the copies to the society, and to send 
the other to the clerk of the peace for the purpose of being enrolled; but the 
rules may be legally acted upon from the time when the same are certified by 
the barrister. 

A society, therefore, will not in future incur any expenses, &c., in communt- 
cating with the clerk of the peace, or in forwarding the rules to or receiving 
them from the barrister, as all rules, letters, and packets relating solely and 
exclusively to friendly societies, if sent by the general post, under cover, 
directed to the “ barrister appointed to certify the rules of friendly societies, 
London,” will be delivered to and returned by the barrister free of postage. 
The whole expense of the enrolment cannot, therefore, exceed one guinea. 

Friendly societies enrolled under the 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, or the 5 Will. IV. 
c. 40, may invest their funds in a savings’ bank to any amount. , 

The following are among the benefits derived from a friendly society being 
enrolled under the 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, as amended by the 5 Will. IV. c. 40 :— 
rhe rules are binding, and may be legally enforced—Protection is given to the 
members, their wives and children, &c., in enforcing their just claims, and 
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against any fraudulent dissolution of the society—The property of the society 


is declared to be vested in the trustee or treasurer for the time being—-The - 


trustee or treasurer may, with respect to property of society, sue and be sued in 
his own name—Fraud committed with respect to property of society is punish- 
able by justice—Court of Exchequer may compel transfer of stock, &c., if officer 
of society abscond or refuse to transfer, &c.—Application may be made to 
Court of Exchequer by petition, free from payment of court or counsel's fees, 
&c.—Disputes settled by reference to justices or arbitrators ; order of justices 
or award of arbitrators final—Power to invest their funds to any amount in 
the savings’ banks—Power to invest their funds with the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt, and to receive interest at the rate of 3/. 16s. 04d, 
per cent.—Priority of payment of debts, in case officer, &c., of society becom- 
ing bankrupt, insolvent, has an execution, &c. against his property, or dies— 
In case of death of members, payment may be made of sum not exceeding 20/, 
without the expense, &c., of obtaining letters of administration—Members 
are allowed to be witnesses in all proceedings, criminal or civil, respecting pro- 
perty of society—Exemption of all documents, &c., from stamp duty—All cor- 
respondence, &c., with barristers, free from postage. 


CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


|Northumber-| Hereford. | , Northamp- 
| Jand.* | __ shire. si Cheshire. tonshire. 


ots - Oh ke RA Be ee ee ee 


Hospitals, Dispensaries, _~ 176 14 0} 168 18+ 0 124 2 0129313 0 





MAFICS, Co. 0c cccccccscccccccccccees 
Mendicity and Indigent Sick or ? P 

Charitable Society............06+ 5 3 19 0 oe 40 6 0 
Society for Shipwrecked wns: 

ners and Widows. ........seee00. 30 9 0 
Eanetle AGIs osciice sevescceses 4s | — 204 0 0 


District Committee of Society for ? | 211 16 




















Promoting Christ. Knowledge | 0 6317 0 33 18 ” 60 18 0 
Dist. Comm. of Society for Pro- ) | ‘ 
pagation of the Gospel..... wes 5 wre is a 4 a 47:15 0 
Auxiliary Bible Society & Tract me Ve ‘ af 
Sockety .occcocccccrccccccscvcscesoce \ 1619 G15 18 O 12 10 "| l4 14 0 
Auxiliary Church Missionary So- ‘ al «x } Pane 
= aa cael 3105 200 11 6 23 2 0 
Church Building Society andQ) - | 
School Building Society ....... s| 56 18 0 
Dist. Comm. of National Society .| a a 28 8 6 8&7 3 0 
Infant School, School of Indus- 2 . . mie: Bie” vel 
try, and Clothing Society...... | G6 Il O 8419 OF 2613 0 
Schoolmasters’ Association .......... 10 9 O | 
Society for Conversion of Jews....) 8 10° 6 —~ 816 0 
Society for Relief of Clergy......... 175 16 fo 2 0 30412 6184 4 6 
nneniianal obits ae 
782 19 730 9 O 642 2 0 G41 9 6 
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* There have been S80l of recent donations to these various charities from 
clergy: 


+ There is a dispensary at Ledbury. 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 


Names of Irish Subscribers 
already received. 


z£ s.d. 
Bishop of Limerick - - 10 00 
Very Rev. A. — 

Dean - - - - 10 00 
Rev. A. J. Preston - - 10 00 
Ven. J. W. Forster, LLD. 50 00 
Col.H.O’Donnell,K.C.B. 5 00 
Rev. Henry H. Rose - 5 00 
Rev. T. G. Willis, LLD.- 10 00 
James M‘Mahon, Esq. - 10 0 0 
John S. Thwaites, Esq. - 3 00 
Richard Franklin, Esq. - 3 3 0 
Alder. D.F.G. Mahony - 3 00 
Capt. G. H. Fitzgerald - 2 00 
Rev. Godfrey Massy - 5 00 
James F. Carroll, M.D., 5 00 
Rev. John O’Donohue - 1 00 
Rev. E. Herbert, of Kil- 

flypmn - - - + - 3 O00 
William Smith, Esq. - 1 00 
Rev. Francis Langford - 1 00 
James Pain, Esq. - - 3 30 
Rev. Rich. Moore, P.C. 

of St. Patrick’s - 1 oe 
Rev. T. Willis, Kilmurry, 1 0 0 
Rev. Barry Denny - - 5 090 
Rev. R. Conway Hurly, 50 0 0 
Rev. Archibald M‘Intosh 5 0 0 
R. Blennerhasset, Esq., 2 0 0 
Rev. James P. Chute - 5 00 
Rev. M. De Courcy,D.D. 5 00 
Rev. George Hickson - 3 00 
John Hurly, Esq. - - 3 00 
George Purdon, Esq. - 1 00 
Rev. JohnG. Day - - 5 090 
Rev. T. F.G. Plummer - 1 0 0 
Rev. E. Thomas - - - 1 00 
Rev. Anthony Denny - 3 30 
Rev. Richard Plummer- 5 0 0 
Rev. Richard L. Tyner - 3 00 
Rev. T. E. Heffernan - 2 00 
Rev. Edward Geratty - 3 00 
Rev. Annesley Gore- - 1 00 
Rev. Dawson Massy - 1 00 
Henry Maunsell, Esq. - 1 00 
Rev. Dr. Madder- - - 5 00 
Dr. Clarke, Rutland-sq., 5 0 0 
B. Rutherfoord, Esq. - 2 100 
Rev. George Studdert - 1 1 0 
Rev. Henry Denny - - 5 00 
Rev. Robert Hewson - 1 00 
Rev. T. Westropp, jun., 1 1 0 
John J. Hickson, Esq. - 1 00 
Rev. F. C. Sandes . «see 
Rev. John Kerin- - - 1 00 
Rev. Edward Nashe. - 3 00 
Rev. John Murphy - - 3 00 
William Denny, Esq. - 1 10 
John Browne, Esq. s « % 6 
Rev. Francis A. Chute - 3 3 0 
Rev. Robert Hickson - 2 00 
Rev. Samuel Matthews- 1 0 0 
Rey. George G.Gubbins, 1 0 0 
Rev. Edward M. Denny, - 00 
Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart. 0 0 


Von. Vi.—Nor. 18314. 
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| Rev. Robert Knox - - 
Rev. Edward vipa aa 
Conyers. - 
Rev. William Godfrey : 
Rev. Arthur Herbert - 
Rev. Robert Fitzgerald - 
Rev. Fielding Morrison, 
Rev. Charles W. Wall, 
ee Ay A eee 
William Parkinson Rux- 
ton, Esq. - . 
. Joseph Gabbett, Cc. 
of Cahirnarry - - 
Rev. John C. Mongan - 
Rev. Henry Bevan - - 
Rev. Bastable Herbert - 
Rev. Richard H. Nash, 
late F.T.C.D. <« « 
The Attorney-General - 
Rev. J. Davis, Clonallon, 
Rev. Joseph M‘Cormick, 
| Hon. Judge Jebb - - 
| Rev. John Jebb - - - 
| Darby O’Grady, Esq. - 
Richard Carmichael, Esq. 
Rutland-square - - 
Rev. John Chas. Creed, 
Sir John Godfrey, Bart., 
Rev. John Goodman - 
Rev. Thomas Goodman, 
Rev. Richard Swindall - 
G. Blake Hickson, Esq. - 
A. Hamilton, Esq., LLD. 
V. Gen. of Ardfert, 
Archdeacon of Dublin - 
Rev. Hugh L. Baker - 
Rev. Thomas Quin - - 
Hon. Judge Torrens” - 
Rey. Chas. Forster, late 
Chancel. of Ardfert, 
Rowley Heyland, Esq. - 
Rev. Richard Dickson, of 
Kilkeedy - - 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Chief 
Justice 
Miss Jebb - - - 
Richard Jebb, Esq. 
Robert Jebb, Esq. 
Thomas Jebb, Esq. - 


——— 
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| Dean of Ardfert - - - 
Rev. C. R. Elrington, 
| D.D.F.T.C.D. - - 
Rev. James Griffith, 
Preb. of Dysart - - 
| Matt. Barrington, Esq., 
| Dan. Barrington, Esq. - 
| Walter Bourne, Esq., 
| Harcourt-street - 
Limerick Chronicle - 
Very Rev. Dr. Murray, 
Dean of Ardagh ° 
Rev. Standish Parker 
S. K., per Archdeacon 
Forster ay, 


£ 
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50 
50 


- 10 
- 10 
- 10 
- 10 
Major-Gen. Bourke,C.B. ‘ 
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TO BISHOP JEBB's 


MONUMENT. 


English Subscriptions. 


£ 
Bishop of Durham -. ~ 20 


Rev. J.J. Hornby ~- - 10 
Mrs. Peter La Touche - 5 
APrme@ « « se a § 
Mrs. Hook oe 2 
Rt. Hon. T. Spring Rice, 20 
Miss Hornby - .« 5 
Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, 5 


Sir Henry Halford, Bart. 10 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. - 5 
Miss Wilson - - . ~. § 
Rev. C. A. Ogilvie .- ~. § 
Dr. Routh, President of 
Magdalen College, 
Oxford i ‘a @2 ee 
Lord Arden -. - - ~ 10 
Lord Bexley - - .- . § 
Master of St. John’s, 
Cambridge - - - 10 
Archbp. of Canterbury, 10 
_ Thomas Stock, Esq. - - 20 
Mrs. Butterworth oh 


J. H. Butterworth, Esq., 5 
Lord Sidmouth -. ~ 


10 
Joshua Watson, Esq. - 10 
Master of Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge - - . § 
A. Spottiswood, Esq. - 5 
EarlofJermyn - - ~ 10 
Lord Lilford - .- .~ . 10 
Rev. W. Hook - .. 9 
Bishop of Lincoln - ~ 10 
March. of Westminster, 10 
Master of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge - . . § 
James Duncan, Esq. - 10 
Rev. Dr. Domne - - . § 
Rev. Mr. Donne - - - § 
Mrs. William Miles - ~ 10 
| Rev. A. J. Carrighan - § 
Rev. W. Vaux, Preb. of 
Winchester - - . § 
Rt. Hon. E. G. Stanley, 10 
Viscount Sandon oe 





Henry Hawkins, Esq. - 1 


Bishop of London - ~ 10 
The Countess Dowager 
of Morton ti -, «all 
R. A. Dundas, Esq. - ~- 10 
Bishop of Winchester ~ 10 
Rev. W. Coghlan -. - 4} 
Rev. J. Gayfere - - . } 
J. Pritchard, Esq. - . } 
Rev. H, J. Rose - -~ + g 


Ven,Archdeacon Bayley, 2 


Joshua Jebb, Esq. - 10 

Se J. A.FPOk « « = « 16 

Mrs. Beatty - - - ~. 6 

S. Harford, Esq. - - 3 

A. G.H. Battersby, Esq. 3 

Rev. Walker Gray - - 1 

R. G. Jebb, Esq. - - « 9 
Rev. R. W. Evans, Tutor 

Trin. Coll., Camb. 2 

| Dean of Winchester - - 56 
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BOCKING CHURCH RATE. 


To THe Parisuioners or Bock1nG.—It is well known to those who attended 
the Vestry Meeting, that it was agreed to take down all votes that should be 
offered, and to scrutinize them afterwards. In accordance with that arrange- 
ment, the scrutineers met on the 2nd Sept., and it being requisite that some 
rule should be laid down for our government, it was agreed by all parties, that 
the votes not objected to by either party should be passed as good ; and those 
that might be objected to, should be placed on a separate list, to be reconsi- 
dered afterwards, and legal advice taken on any cases that might require it ; 
and it must be obvious to every one, that as there was no umpire appointed to 
preside at our meetings, this was the only reasonable method that could be 
adopted to arrive at a just conclusion. 

On proceeding with the business, we soon found it necessary to make objec- 
tions to persons who, although demanded of them, had not paid their rates pre- 
viously to voting, which caused a good deal of irritation and idle talk about 
substantial justice being done to parties who, though they were not prepared to 
pay directly, did tender their money before the close of the two days’ poll. 
Now, as the Vestry Act expressly says that ‘‘ No person who shall have 
refused or neglected to pay any rate for the relief of the poor which shall be 
due from, and shall have been demanded of him, shall be entitled to vofe or be 
present at any vestry of the parish,” we contended, not knowing where the 
line could be drawn, that such votes should be placed on the objectionable 
list—this we considered substantial justice. A man is qualified to vote or he is 
not; and if he had refused or neglected to qualify himself according to the 
statute there could be no injustice in rejecting him. Thus, after six hours 
labour, we got through the first day’s polling. 

On the second day of meeting, our opponents, to our great surprise, wanted, 
in the first instance, to go over the Doubtful List, with the view, it is presumed, 
of reducing the number, and even threatened to take advantage of some infor- 
mality in the proceedings at the meeting, if we persisted in refusing our 
assent: finding, however, that we were resolved to abide by the plan first laid 
down, they gave up the point. 

Shortly after, they proposed and insisted upon going over again the votes 
which had been passed as good on the first day, and to recanvass their merits. 
Finding our opponents so capricious and eccentric in their movements, and 
consequently affording no prospect of a termination of the business, we made 
up our minds to proceed no further with them, and have since seen no cause 
to regret our decision. 

The chairman afterwards informed us, that Mr. Courtauld and his colleague 
had agreed, that each party should go through the scrutiny, and make a 
separate report. They met accordingly (with Sir H. Oakeley in the chair), 
and having gone through as much of the business as they thought proper, they 
again altered their minds, and most unwarrantably protested against our 
meeting for a similar purpose, and against our having the use of the Rate 
Books in the execution of our part of the duty ; this induced Sir Herbert to 
decline meeting them again upon the business—he, therefore, sealed up the 
books, till it should be considered what was the best course to pursue, which, 
however, they broke open on their second day of meeting, and finished the 
matter by furnishing to the public the exparte statement now in circulation, 
and which, it would seem, is the only one they ever intended should be made. 

In conclusion, we beg to state, that in the report delivered in by us to the 
chairman, we have given all parties the benefit of any doubts respecting their 
right to vote, and in those cases where the demand of the rate was only made 
by deputy, we uniformly placed such votes on the unobjectionable list. Having 
thus done, what we call substantial justice to all parties, we cannot forbear 
calling the particular attention of the parishioners to a class of persons (18 or 
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, 19 in number), who voted on this occasion against the rate, who, be it remem- 
bered, never paid a rate before of any kind: all these persons have a significant 
t cross in red ink placed against their names in the Rate Books, indicating to the 
overseers, that they are excused on account of their poverty; there is another 
case of a woman having voted, who is in the receipt of a weekly allowance 
from Braintree parish; another, of a pauper who was removed to Twinsted at 
our expense, the amount of whose rate, on his return, was furnished by the 
overseer, and he voted, although at the time he was not an inhabitant; 
another man voted who has since died, and been buried at the expense 
of the parish; and another, who has been and is now in the actual receipt 
of a weekly allowance of 2s. from the parish funds. We forbear to make any 
comments on this part of the proceedings; we would rather invite them to 
look through our List and tell us if they can find people of the like description. 
It is not for us to account for paupers suddenly becoming rich enough to come 
forward and volunteer the payment of their rates on such an occasion; we 
shall therefore leave it to the parishioners to draw their own conclusions, and 
content ourselves with merely expressing our admiration of the indefatigable 
industry of our opponents, who, in so short a space of time, were able to find 
up this chosen band of followers, report them fit for service, and bring them into 
the field. 

Since writing the above, the chairman has made his report to the church- 
wardens, a copy of which we subjoin, by which it will be seen that he is in 
the singular position of not being able to declare either for or against the rate, 
occasioned by Mr. Courtauld’s refusing the means to enable him to do so; 
this alone, to our minds, is conclusive. A good cause requires no concealment. 

Joun HoLmes, 
‘ Bocking, 29th Sept. 1834. FOR SELF AND COLLEAGUE, 


Bocking, Sept. 29th, 1834. 
GENTLEMEN,— As Chairman of the vestry which was held on the 27th ult., I 
have to announce to you the termination of the scrutiny of votes tendered for 
and against the church rate, for which you then applied. 
Two distinct and widely different reports have been made to me by the 
appointed scrutineers. The two gentlemen selected from among the supporters 
of the rate, report as follows :— 


For the Rate. Against the Rate. 
Votes polled . . . 147 Votes polled . . . 168 
Bad votes . os 6 Bad votes »* ee a 
Good votes . . 141 Good votes . . 134 


Majority in favour of the Rate. . . « 7 


They have, at the same time, supplied me with the whole list of votes, have 
specified the rejected votes, and stated, in each case, the ground of objection. 
The following is the report on the other side: — 


For the Rate. Against the Rate. 
Votes polled . . . 147 Votes polled . . . 168 
Bad votes . . . . 14 Bad votes ... .» 5 

Good votes . . 133 Good votes . . 163 
Majority against a Rate yy ae Se ae 


In order to enable me to decide between these conflicting statements (with 
the assistance of a legal adviser, who should be mutually approved), I applied 
to Mr. Courtauld for the same information that had been given me on the other 
side, namely, a list of the votes rejected by him and his colleague, together 
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with a statement of the objections in each case. He declines to supply that 


information, ‘‘ demanded ”’ (as it certainly was) ‘‘ upon the ground that their — 


report is not definitive.” I remain, Gentlemen, very faithfully yours, 


H. OaKELey. 
To the Churchwardens of Bocking. 


ST. MARTIN’s. 


Tue Reform Committee of the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, appointed 
on the 24th of June last, have published one of their reports on the state of the 
parish expenditure. They say that, for many years, the expenditure has ex- 
ceeded the income. The pew rents of the church are only one-third of what 
they are in St. James’s. Pews are in several instances let for 61. 6s. a year, 
whilst any person now applying for a vacant one cannot get it under 101. 10s. 
The Duke of Northumberland has three of the best pews in the church, though 
he does not pay a farthing for them. The amount received for pew rents is 
625/. 8s. a year, and for burial fees 323/. 19s. 2d., making a total of 952/. 7s. 2d. 
The Committee recommend that the afternoon lecturer be paid by voluntary 
subscription—that the salary of the vestry clerk be reduced from 2001. to 100/. 
a year—and that the payment of 131, 10s. to the clerk be discontinued. This 
recommendation is made on the ground that Dr. Hamilton, who holds the 
office, receives 500/. per annum, while he employs a deputy, to whom he only 
gives 40/. per annum. They recommend that the salary of the organist be 
reduced from 96/. to 501. a year—that the practice of giving Christmas-boxes 
be discontinued—and that the church be lighted with gas, by which a yearly 
saving of 45/. will be effected. By adopting all the recommendations of the 
Committee, the saving to the parish will be 646/. 12s. annually, particularized 
as follows :—The two lecturers, 120/.; one afternoon preacher, 100/. ; vestry 
clerk, 1001.; early prayers, 10/.; curate at Drury-lane, 20l.; parish clerk, 
13/. 10s.; vicar, third service, 26s. 5s.; grave-digger, 12l.; organist, 401. ; 
two beadles, 20/.; supernumerary ditto, 60/.; vestry keeper, 7/. 17s. 6d. ; 
— 20/.; pew-openers, 101.; vestry clerk, for stamps, &c., 1. 19s. 6d. ; 

» 451; uniting the duties of beadle and vestry-keeper, 40/. Total reduction 
on ‘the annual expenses of the church, 646/. 12s. The Committee further 
recommend that the proposed reductions be carried into effect at Michaelmas 
next.— Observer. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


Tne Correspondence of this month anticipates so much of what 
would have been said here, as to leave no necessity for anything but 
one or two remarks on matters of fact. 

In the first place, the church rates, it is satisfactory to see, have 
been carried in most large places. In Coventry, W: ‘akefield, Mid- 
dleton,* Clerkenwell, Frome, Dudley, Sedgeley, &e., they were 
carried triumphantly. The result of the contest at Manchester 
is not yet known. The church was in a great majority for the first 
three days, and on the last of them the majority was 700. On the 
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* There was no attempt made this year to refuse the rate, although last year there 
was a poll, and an action in the Ecclesiastical Courts. It is a place of 15,000 inhabi- 
tants. 
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fourth, by a manceuvre of the dissenters, there were no means of 


checking the votes from one district, as the overseers withdrew the 
books, and a rush of voters, who had no votes, came in and procured 
a majority of above 1100 against the rate. A scrutiny was demanded, 
and it appears that there is a great disposition, in the overseers of one 
part, to hold back their books, and thus the church party will find a 
difficulty in getting rid of false votes. What is one to say of parties 
who have recourse to such stratagems, and of papers, like the 
“Patriot,” which exult at such proceedings. The proceedings at 
Bocking (given elsewhere) likewise deserve notice. But the general 

victory is very satisfactory, as the dissenters avow edly have put out 
all their strength this year. 

What will be the pretext in Parliament next year for passing a 
Church Rate Bill? Not the state of the great towns, surely. 

The next matter is a very different one. It is the formation of se- 
veral District Committees, in Yorkshire, (in connexion with the Foreign 
Translation Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge,) the object of which, however, is to supply English Bibles, Tes- 
taments, and Prayer Books. The arrangement deserves careful atten- 
tion. It obviously arises from this state of things—viz., that there is 
a body of persons who dislike the Bible Society, and wish to connect 
themselves more closely with their own church, but who also dislike 
the tracts issued by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
This Foreign Committee is a sort of convenient means of connecting 
themselves with the society, without having any connexion with its 
tracts. It should be said that the society has taken no part at all in 
the proceeding. It cannot, of course, refuse to sell Bibles and Common 
Prayer Books, at the cost price, to these new district committees, but it 
does no more, and it obviously could do no more, without condemning 


itself. No comment is here made on this arrangement, by way of 
either praise or blame. It is noticed here merely on the principle of 


chronicling, and as a matter so important as well to deserve to be chro- 
nicled. Committees formed on this plan will not, of course, complain 
of the tracts of the society, as they have avoided all connexion with 
them, and the members look to supplying themselves with tracts else- 
where. With them, therefore, there will, at least, be complete peace. 

The reader’s attention is particularly requested for a letter on the 
condition of things in Ireland, and the subscription proposed in it. 
Surely we cannot do less than the excellent writer has recommended, 
Cannot we do much more ? 

The following paper was drawn up for a different part of the Maga- 
zine, but, after all, its proper place seems to be here. 

EDUCATION. 

Tue papers in the two last numbers of this Magazine have, it may be hoped, 
directed the attention of all readers to the views entertained at ‘present by 
persons of influence as to some new schemes of education. But every day 
shews to what extent this scheme has laid hold of the minds of these persons, 
for it is thrust forward in the most singular way, by every means and every 


channel which they can devise. Among other curious instances, one may be 
found in the monthly supplement to the Penny Magazine, published on Sep- 
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tember 30th. It contains a long article on Hogarth’s “‘ Rake’s Progress,” with 
plates, (one of a series, it seems, of illustrations of Hogarth,) and it must ob- 
viously want no little ingenuity to attack old systems of teaching, and recom- 
mend new, under illustrations of Hogarth. Yet so it is. 


**In looking back upon the scenes of vice and misery which Hogarth has so truly depicted 
in this series of plates, we are naturally led to consider what are the causes of these fatal evils 
which have prevailed, and still prevail, so extensively in the most civilized states of man, 
There can be no doubt, we think, that they almost entirely proceed from improper education, 
The young man whose wretched career is here depicted, is presumed to have been sufficiently 
instructed in the elements of knowledge—Ae was educated, probably, at some public school : 
one of the commentators of Hogarth says, that in the first plate the miser’s heir is repre- 
sented as just summoned from the university by the death of his father. In these venerable 
institutions too little attention has always been paid to the education of the moral feelings — 
to the formation of correct notions of the responsibility under which every member of society 
labours to discharge his duty to the best of his ability, according to his opportunitie:. The 
rich, to whom much is given, and from whom, therefore, much is demanded, seldom hear this 
lesson. They are not early instructed in the ‘‘ icy precepts of respect”—the severe maxinis of 
prudence ; but are led to Saas that riches are all-powerful, and that the pleasure of their 
possessor is the only rule for their administration, &e. &c. &e. For such evil notions as these 
there is no corrective but sound education,— not the education only of the intellect, but of the 
heart,—not a mere cultivation of the memory and the imagination, but a strengthening 
of the moral principle. How this effect is to be attained is not our province to discuss, It 1s 
enough for us to express our conviction, that for the correction of the early mistakes, which 
lead to the debasements of high life or of low, the same educational process 1s necessary. 

‘* The time may come when the vices and wretchedness which Hogarth has depicted in his 
‘ Rake’s Progress’ and his ‘Gin Lane’ shall be looked upon as curious evidences of a past 
state of manners. If that happy time should ever arrive, it will be accompanied by the devo- 
tion, both of the rich and the poor, to those sources of pleasure which nature has opened to us 
in the cultivation of our higher tastes, and the indulgence of our purer affections. False ex- 
citements will then be valued as they deserve. The frivolities of the great, and the grossness 
of the vulgar, will then be weighed in the eame seale. Aen of all ranks will have more en- 

joyments in common, A more healthy state of the social system will be generally induced. 
Those who are poor will labour with cheerfulness ; those who are rich will know that wealth 
ix given to them, not to squander, but to render a source of publie and private benefit. 

** Nor are we without hope that such atime may arrive. The progress of the humanizing 
influences of civilization has already banished from our cities many of the more open exhibitions 
of profligacy which were common in Hogarth’s day. Night taverns, dedicated to riot and de- 
bauchery, uncontrolled by the police,—bighwaymen and pickpockets resorting to public places 
without fear,—ragged boys gambling in the causeway,—prisons, at once the most filthy and 
corrupting ae things as these are greatly changed amongst us. Vice does not thrust up her 
brazen front at noon-day ;—she puts on the semblance of decency,—and decency is the portal 
of virtue. Hogarth’s prints undoubtedly shew us that in many things we have improved. 
It is education alone,—not an education confined to smull corners of the land, but a broad 
and universal system of educating all the members of the state with the conviction that they 
have all high duties to perform,—which can carry forward these improvements as becomes a 
country which has done so much for example, though she has still left so much undone.” 


The justice and equity of the reasoning in this paper are truly conspicuous. 
There is a rake-—a creature of the painter’s imagination—in whom he is about 
to shew the evils of profligacy, and whom he brings forward first of all as a 
heartless seducer, coolly offering money as a compensation to the woman whom 
he has corrupted. This figment of the imagination of Hogarth, says the just, 
candid, and liberal writer of the “‘ Penny Magazine,” was educated at a public 
school, and afterwards at one of the universities, for these venerable institutions 
were never very scrupulous tn inculcating morality! Nisi nocuisses, mortuus 
esses. If this writer speaks from experience, and derived his own intellectual 
profjciency from one of these venerable institutions, it may be feared that they 
are, at least, as careless in inculcating logic as morality. For thus, it appears, 
must he reason :—No man is bad except from bad education. No education is 
bad except at the public schools and universities. Ergo, every bad man was 
educated at the public school and university. The schools of old times would 
have begged for some sort of proof of the major and minor. But one has 
hardly patience to write calmly of this dull slanderer. He may persuade the 
class of readers for whom he writes—and who probably never knew a single 
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person educated at one of these great institutions—that they are mere hot-beds 
of vice. But no man who looks back to his own acquaintances in life can fail 
to own, whatever theory he may entertain (and there are doubtless great diffi- 
culties on the subject), that a very full and large share of the worst, the most 
sensual and profligate, as well as mean and base of men, have had the advan- 
tage of escaping those dens of wickedness-—the public schools ; and that out of 
them have come very many of the most moral, religious, industrious, and well 
disciplined men of the age. There is much to be amended in all schools, and 
in public schools as well as others. But it is gross dishonesty to compare 
them with institutions yet unborn, which, of course, will be represented by 
their advocates as all-perfect, as well as all-pure ; and may be so represented 
safely, because facts which exist only in the air cannot be contradicted. The 
question will be, when large masses of boys, or young men, are brought toge- 
ther, what are the most effectual means of controling that propensity to evil 
which exists in their nature, which, in boys as well as men, is too often fos- 
tered by their living together in large numbers, and which will unquestion- 
ably take the liberty of exhibiting itself in the yet unborn schools of our re- 
formers, should they ever exist in esse, and disturbing their visions of halcyon 
days of purity and peace? The question how one whose nature has much of 
evil in it, and who is to go shortly into the midst of evil in the world, can be 
taught fo reject the evil, as well as to chuse the good, and whether the end will 
be achieved by keeping him from all knowledge of evil till he is pushed into the 
midst of it, or, in other words, by entirely private education, is a very grave 
one, and involves some of the subtlest questions respecting ethics and meta- 
physics. But to suppose that, if boys are—not to be taught in the same room, 
only, but—to play and to live together, a large share of evil will not rise up 
among them, and to attribute it to the school and the teacher is gross injustice 
—one among a thousand specimens of the injustice of the destructive spirit, 
which attributes unhesitatingly to the institution which it wishes to destroy, 
those evils which are inherent in the nature of man, and will spring up with 
the new building and flourish as they did in the old, which has been beaten down. 
How it is to be kept down, or how the moral principle is to be established 
in the new system, the ‘‘ Penny Magazine” writer says it is not his province 
to discuss. It is only his province to slander the old system, without the 
shadow of a pretence—to put forward his slanders on an occasion where 
nothing but malice could suggest them—and such slanders as are fully contra- 
dicted by experience and fact, whatever theory may suggest. But, of course, 
this—and far worse than this—will pass current with those for whom it is de- 
signed, when accompanied by the pandering to their vanity which is here 
practised. The high and low must undergo the same educational process ! 
Under the happy new era, the more healthy state of the social system, they 
are to have more enjoyments in common, &c. &c.! These miserable fallacies, 
the product of a superficial view of man, if it is not adishonest one, of course 
dazzle those who have no clear nor wide views of their own, but are easily led 
by the prospect of their own exaltation to hate whatever seems to stand 
in its way. 

The burthen of the song, however, is still ‘a broad and universal system of 
educating all the members of the state.”” That is “the key-note of the strain.” 
What we may be condemned to endure from the hands of arbitrary power re- 
mains to be seen. But let the burthen of our song be, that no tyranny can be 
so cruel, and no oppression so significant of the lowest degradation, as that 
where a child’s education is wrested from his father’s hands. It is all very 
well to say that a father may add what he pleases to the oppressive education 
forced on him by power. He may, doubtless, but the occupations and oppor- 
tunities of many fathers do not enable them to conduct their children’s educa- 
tion themselves. But they seek for a master who holds the same principles as 
they do, and to him they commit their son, because they know that, according 
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to the principles or no-principles of his school life, will be the tenour of his 
future one. ‘That the “broad and universal system” will not have the only 
principles which a religious father will think of any value is quite certain, and, 
consequently, till the die is cast, every religious father must strain every nerve 
to preserve his children and his children’s children from the fate which 
awaits them if the “ broad and universal system”’ be established. 
ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
ORDINATIONS. 

Bishop OF Bangor ..c.ccccccccescoscoccoccscescccccccsseces macnecseeses Sept. 7. ; 

Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral .........:ceseeeseeeeees Sept. 21. 

Bishop of Hereford, Hereford Cathedral...........+. siardanene . Sept. 21. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Bishop of Llandatf, Llandaff Cathedral ........ 
Bishop of Winchester, Farnham Castle ......... 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, Chapel, Wells Polase. 


Sept. 21. 


codeine “a Oct. 21. 


Bishop of Rochester, St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster .... Oct. 26. 


Name. Degree. 
Arden, Francis E........ Bea. 
Barker, Joseph H....... B.A. 


Barlow, H. M. ......... BA» 
NE Bs Coocuencsncseee’ (Mathie 
Blundell, ‘Thomas ( Literate) 
Booth, Leeds C.......... B.A. 


Buckeridge, A. N......  S.C.L 


Byng, John.....cccceree Beds 


Cachemaille, Jacques 
Louis Victor ......... | 
6 ig ee ibaa + BeA 
Clements, A. ........006. Bea. 
Caan Fa Bivsickcctintsss B.A. 
Cooper, Edward......... S.C.L. 
Dampier, Robert ...... s.c.1. 
Dhamiel, EX. Tacccoesocees B.A. 
Digby, Kenelm H. ... Bea. 
Gibbes, Heneage ....... MB. 
Goodwyn, C. F......... B.A. 


Greville, Algernon ... B.A. 
Hales, we Tuoke......... B.A- 


Haslewood, A. B... ... Bua. 
Hlurnard, W. Burr 


s Bel 
Pe M.A. 
Sem Cc cninds ebebieess B.A. 
eS A ere 
Langtord, E. side B.A. 
Letts, John.,..... eccscecee Bake 
Maxwell, Charles ...... B.A. 
Mears, William ......... BA 


DEACONS. 


College. 


St. Peter’s 
St. John’s 


Wadham 


Christ Church 


St. Peter’s 
St. John’s 


Merton 


Pembroke 


Trinity 


Emmanuel 


Trinity Hall 
Christ Church 


St. Peter's 
Christ Church 


Downing 


St. John’s 
St. Peter's 


Christ's 


Christ's 


Corpus Christi 
Brazennose 


I-xeter 


St. John’s 


Sidney 


Sidney Sussex 


Balliol 


Queen's 
Trinity 


University. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Dublin 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Oxford 


Oxford 
Dublin 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Rochester* 
Hereford 
Rochester * 

Bath and Wells 
Salisbury 
Rochester * 
Bath and Wells 
Rochester* 


Winchester 


Bath and Wells 
Bath and Wells 
Bath and Wells 
Llandaff 
Llandaff, by let. dim. from 
the Bp. of Bristol 
Bath and Wells 
Rochester* 
Bath and Wells 
Rochester* 
Rochester* 
Rochester* 


_—_—_ 


} Rochester, by 1. d. from the 


Archbp. of Canterbury 
Rochester*® 
Bath and Wells 
Bath and Wells 
Bath and Wells 
Bath and Wells 
Rochester* 


} Llandatf, by let. dim. from ; 


the Bp. of Bristol 
Rochester* 
Rochester* 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

- i er Rochester, by let. dim, 
Russell, R. Norris...... B.A. Caius Camb. from the Bp. of Ely 
: . . ' Rochester, by l. d. fromthe 
Scott, G. H. C......00.. B.A. Exeter Oxford Bp. of Chichester 
ae ; ws: a | Liandaff, by let. dim. from 
Smith, Reginald S...... M.A. Balliol Oxford the Bp. of Bristol 
Smith, R. J. ....ccccoeee BeAe Worcester Oxford Bath and Wells 
Strickland, John ..... . BA. Wadham Oxford Hereford 
Tait, David..... Radiedabingia M.A. Glasgow _Rochester* 
Wilberforce, H. W. ... ma. Oriel Oxford Winchester 
Williams, Thomas...... B.A. Jesus Oxford Llandaff 
Williams, W. Lloyd... B.a. Jesus Oxford Bangor 

VYRIESTS. 

Alford, Henry ......... B.A. Trinity Camb. Rochester* 
ete: Ch Bis vissecess M.A. Christ Church Oxford Rochester*® 
Barrow , — ccccccccecccece n.a. Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells 
Bird, J. Waller ......... n.A. Wadham Oxtord Rochester* 
Blyth, William ......... B.A. Christ's Camb. Rochester * 
ONE: x idacacacctene zp.A. Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells 
Caley, R. L. ........... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Bath and Wells 
Campbell, R. R......... s.c.t. Trinity Camb, Bath and Wells 
Cockayne, T. O........ M.A. St. John's Camb. Bath and Wells 


Cooke, Isaac Urban ... Bea. 
Coulcher, George ...... M.A. 


Davies, William ( Literate ) 


Evans, David ..... en 
Fish, George ......0.000 B.A. 
il, Ws: Cie adsudensevns B.A. 


Gosling, E. Johnson ... 


eregnas We ccscorccsses B.A- 
Groome, Ri H. ...cccce B A- 
Guille, Edward ......... B.As 
Howell, John, ( Literate) 

PONYE, Dvccssinsenitnsniia B.A. 


Lister, William, ( Literate) 


Lockwood, CL Bi ccceee Bais 
Luscombe, C. J...ccosee Bede 
Marsh, William......... B.A. 
Martin, Frederick ...... M.A. 
Maynard, George ...... BA. 
Netherwood, John...... M.A. 
Se ee ee 
Owen, Owen ....cccoee. « =BeQche 


Phabayn, J. De Geicass, Bode 


Powell, Thomas, ( Literate) 
Priest, Edward 
Pritchard, Charles......  M.a. 


Reeve, A. Charles...... B.A. 
Richards, T. ..ccscccoscs B.A. 


Scholfield, Philip .. 


St. Edmund H. Oxford 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


St. David's, Lampeter 


Trinity Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


Caius Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Pembroke Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Caius Camb, 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Queen’s Camb. 
Queen’s Oxford 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Queen's Oxford 
University Oxford 


Liandaff, by let. dim, from 
} the Bp. of Bristol 
Rochester® 
{ Llandaff, by let. dim. from 
? =the Bp. of Bristol 
{ Llandaff, by let. dim. from 
2 the Bp. of Bristol 
Rochester * 
Rochester* 
{ Llandaff, by let. dim. from 
? =the Bp. of Bristol 
Rochester*® 
Rochester* 
Winchester 
{ Llandaff, by let. dim. from 
2 the Bp. of Bristol 
Bath and Wells 
{ Llandaff, by let. dim. from 
7 the Bp. of Bristol 
Rochester* 
Bath and Wells 
Rochester* 
Rochester* 
Rochester* 
Rochester® 
Rochester® 
Rochester® 
Bath and Wells 
§ Liandaff, by let. dim. from 
¢ the Bp. of Bristol 
Rochester* 
Rochester, by let. dim. 
{ from the Bp. of Ely 
Rochester*® 
Bath and Wells 


Rochester*® 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Simpkinson, Thomas... sB.a. Balliol Oxford Hereford Pe 
Spencer, John Leigh... m.a. Worcester Oxford Hereford re 
Starkey, S. .....scccceees - BA. ‘Trinity Camb. Bath and Wells 
Thompson, Joseph...... B.A. Christ’s Camb. Rochester* 
Tottenham, E............ Ma. ‘Trinity Dublin Bath and Wells 
Vaughan, E. P. ......... z.A. Balliol Oxford Bath and Wells 
Wegg, Robert ......... z.A. St. John’s Camb. Rochester* 

Wickham, E. D......... s.A. Balliol Oxford Bath and Wells 
Williams, W. M. H... m.a. Trinity Dublin Bath and Wells 
Whiteford, H. J. ...... Bea. Magdalen Camb. Ilereford 

His Grace the Archbishop of York intends to hold a general Ordination at Bishop. 
thorpe, on Sunday, the 16th of November. 

The Bishop of Winchester will hold his next Ordination on the 14th of December, at 
Farnham Castle. 

The Bishop of Chichester will hold an Ordination on the 21st of December next. 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Allen, Rev. Dr. ......... Bishop of Bristol. 
Atkinson, Christopher... Reader of St. James's Church, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 
Carter, Joiinic..cccosccecess Incumbent of the New Church at Frenchay, near Bristol. 
Douglas, Henry ......... Prebendary of Durham Cathedral. 
Dupuis, George John... Lower Master of Eton School. 
Moore, Hon. Edward... Canon of Windsor. 
Probert, John, Incumbent of St. James’s Chapel, Pontypool, a Surrogate for the 
. 


Diocese of Llandaff 
Snooke, H. B., Curate of Titchfield, Hants, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Winchester. 
Taylor, Robert ......... Domestic Chaplain to Earl Nelson, 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Ball, Jobin occocsoss § St. Lawrence V., Q Berks Sarum _ St.John’'s Coll.,Oxon. 

? Reading 4 

ee ial _ ' 

ee j St. Peter’s C., Here- ¢ Heref, P.of D.of r 

= ford \ Hereford | 
Bradley, R. B. .... Ash Priors P. C. Somerset B. & W. Sir 'T’. Lethbridge, Bt. 
BG, Fs Gs ceceseses Tattingstone R. Suffolk = Norwich 
Dy WAES, Jiceccccsce Morleigh R. Devon Exon Earl of Morley 
Clifford, J. B...... Petersfield C. Hants Winchest. Bp. of Winchester 
Collyer, Thomas... Bungay St. Trinity V. Suffolk = Norwich Bishop of Ely 
Cooke, H. ......000 Black Notley R. Essex London M. Wyvill, Esq. | 
Daubeney, A. F.. a YGlouces. Glouces. J. D. Croome, Esq. 

ater R. 

A perenne Witton-le-Wear P.C. Durham Durham SirW. Chaytor,M.P. 
Fisher, George ... Simonburn R. Northum. Durham  Lds. of the Admiralty 
Hodgson, J. M..... Gidley R. Devon Exon Rey. T. Whipham 


{ Trinity Chapel C.,) 
Haughton, C. D... Salford, near Man- > Laneash. Chester 
? chester ) 
( Incumbent of New- 
Hutchinson, W.... ? ton Chapelry, a Laneash. Chester Manchester Coll. Ch. 
chester 


Kelly, Walter ...... Preston-cum-Hove V. Sussex Chichester Preb. of Hove 
Lane, Ambrose ... Pendleton C. Laneash. Carlisle Rev. T. Blackburne 
Laurence, T. F.... East Farndon R Northam. Peterboro’ St.John’sColl.,Camb. 
Mickle, John ...... South Leverton V. Notts York Dean of Lincoln 


Mossop, Isaac...... Smarden R. Kent Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 


Bi 
Bi 
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Preferment. 

St. John's P.C., Oul- 
ton, near Leeds 
St. Paul's Ch., Hud- 

derstield 
Black Torrington R. 
North Baddesley D, 
Stinchcombe C. 
Towcester V. 
Tillington V. 
Ashen R. 


Name. 


Muncaster, J.....+. : 


Oldham, J. R. ... } 


Penleaze, John ... 
Penton, Thomas... 
Prevost, Sir G., bt. 
Ram, Abel John... 
Redsdale, R. ...... 
Squire, Edmund... 


Stafford, J. H...... 


. Moreton-upon-Lugg 
Strickland, J....... C. I 8s 


Thompson, E....... Keyworth R, 

Tomblin, Charles... Langtoft V. 

Wigginholt & Great- 
ham R. 

. . { Cregrina and Llan- 

Vaughan, Hugh... r] badarn Garreg R. 

St. Botolph’s R., Cam 


Clown Rh. 
Okehampton V. 


Llyswen R. 
Wichenford V. 


Turner, Edward... } 


Webster, Thomas.. 
Whiter, Walter ... 


Whyte, J. R. ..... . 


Williams, William 
Williams, George.. 


St. Paul’s R., Liverpool Laneash. 
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Divcese. 


York 


County. 


York 


Patron. 
Archbishop of York 


W. York York Vicar of Huddersfield 
Devon Exon J. S. Penleaze, Esq. 
Hants Winches. ‘T’.Chamberlayne, Esq. ) 
Glouces. Glouces. Bishop of Gloucester 
Northam. Peterboro’ Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 
Sussex Chichester Earl of Egremont 
lM ssex London Lord Holland 
. The Common Council 
Chester tr 
{ of Liverpoool. 
—— oe { Pec. & Preb.Moreton Magna | 
? Exem., in Hereford Cath. ; 
Notts. York P. ‘Thompson, Esq. 
Lincoln Lincoln Sir G. Heathcote, Bt. 
t Sussex Chiches. Rev. R, Turner. 


Radnor St.Dav. Bp. of St. David's. 

b. Camb, Ely Queen’s Coll., Camb. 
Derby L.& C. Lord Chancellor. 
— Exon, § Rev H. B. Wrey, and 

2 * ) HE C. Millett, Esq. 
Brecon St.Dav. Mrs. Macnamara. 


Worcester Wore. D.& C. of Worcester 





CLERGYMEN 


DECEASED. 


The Right Rev. R. Gray, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bristol. 


PHU, Ts coticnse ° 


Bull, John .........9 -entlow R. 
@ and Tattington R. 
Cane, W. A........ Doddington P. C. 
( Preston-cum-HoveV 
{| Canon of Wind- 
Clarke, J. S.......4 sor, and Deputy 
Clerk of the Closet 
tothe King. 


St. George’s, London 


Essex London 
Suffolk Norwich 
Northum. Durham Duke of Northumber. 
{ Preb. of Hove Villa 


»» Sussex ‘hiches. - a ae : 
Suan Chiche Lin Chichester Cath. 


Cooke, H. G. P., Exeter College, Oxford. 


Croome, J. D. . Bourton on-the Wa- 
ter R. 


Davies, Edward, Ipswich. 


Gloucest. Glouces. J. D. Croome, Esq. 


Dyke, Henry Grey, Quebec, Lower Canada. 


Sheiton cum Hend- 
wicke R, 
and Alderton R. 
Stinchcombe C. 
Incumbent of New- 
ton Chapelry, Man- 
chester 
Griffith, David ... Nevern V, 
Hammerton, W... Tonge C, 
Hodge, John Cullumpton R. 
\ Reynoldstone and 
Llanmadock C. 
\ Alston V. 
ee t= Kirkhaugh R. 
Johnstone, John, Manchester. 
Keeling, W. Pendleton C, 


Frank, Edward ... ? 
Fryer, William ... 


Gaskell, Thomas.. 


Howell, Howell 


Jack son, B. 


Norwich § The King, by reason 
; ¢ of lunacy. 


Rev. E. Frank. 


Bishop of Gloucester. 


Y Norfolk 


Suffolk Norwich 
Gloucester Glouces. 


> Laneash. Chester Manchester Coll. Ch. 


Pembroke St. Day. 
W. York York 


Devon Exon. 


L Glamor. 


J 


Thomas Plumb, Esq. 
Rev. W. Gray. 


Cumb. 


Noi th. 


Durham Greenwich Hospital 
Durham Miss Wilkinson 


Laneash. Carlisle Rev. T. Blackburne 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Lyne, Richard ... Petherick R. Cornwall Exon. J. Molesworth, Esq. 
Moore, Robert, St. Alban’s. 


Moore, William, D.D., Dursley, Gloucestershire. 
Morgan, John, Clifton. 


Pickles, Robert, Master of the Free School at Kirkburton, near Huddersfield. 


Scott, John.......... Kimble R. Bucks Lincoln 

Scott, Jobn......... St. Mary's P.C., Hull,E. York York S. Thornton, Esq. 
v. H. B.Wray,: 

Tanner, R.......... Okehampton V. Devon Exon. § Rev. H. 5. Wray, and 


U H.C. Millett, Esq, 


Treadway, J. F. 


a ooo 


COTTISH KIRK. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 
Campbell, Dugald.......... Kilmore......... Lorn........ Duke of Argyll. 


On Thursday, September 16th, the Rev. J. Cooper, of Arbroath, was admitted 
Minister of Pittenweem. 

On Thursday, September 25th, the Rev. — Nesbitt was ordained Minister of New- 
street Chapel, Edinburgh; the Rev. John Sym was admitted Minister of Old Grey 
Friars, Edinburgh ; the Rev. Edward Hume was admitted Minister of Pitsligo ; the 
Rev. George Renton was ordained Minister of Dunsyre; and the Rev. Peter Browne 
was ordained Minister of Rutherglen.* 


The Rev. A, O. Greig, of Aberdour, has been appointed Minister of the Scottish 


_ church, Warwich parish, Bermuda. 


On Sunday, October Sth, divine service was performed at the church or chapel of 
Chapel- Hill, Logie Almond, which has undergone a thorough repair. It is upwards 
of 132 years since divine service has been performed in it. 

There appears to be a great probability of the return of the original seceders to the 
communion of the established church. This highly respectable body has uniformly and 
resolutely opposed the attempts of the voluntaries, who have wished to accomplish the 
separation of the church from the state. 

The want of church accommodation is severely felt in Edinburgh, especially with 
reference to the lower orders. In all the p: arishes, t taken together, the number of free 
sittings does not amount to one thousand. Contrasted with ‘this lamentable deficiency, 
how gratifying the Reports of the Parliamentary Commissioners for the Erection of 
New C hurehes in the southern parts of the island, who have so liberally, according to 
their ability, provided for the spiritual wants of the poor. 


DEATHS. 

Rev. David Scott, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. John Williamson, Minister of Twynholm. 

Rev. William Stark, Minister of Dirleton. 


—— 


IRELAND. 
PREFERMENTS, ETC. 
Rev. A. M‘Creight, M.A., to the Rectory and Vicarage of Castleterra or Ballyhaise, 
Cavan, vacant by the death of the Rev. P. Fox, M.A. 
Rev. Frederick Thompson, to the curacy of Whitechurch. 
Rev. Loftus Nunn, to the Curacy of Ferns. 
Rev. J. Alexander, to the Curacy of Adamstown. 
Rev. Thomas B. Armstrong, to the second Cur acy of Wexford. 


The Lord Bishop of Killaloe has been pleased to collate the Rev. Joseph John 


Seymour, Curate of Ballymacward, in the diocese of Clonfert, to the consolidated 
Rectory and Vicarage of Ballymaeward and Clonkeen. 


This large and important parish, in the immediate vic inity of 


ae 


. (31 iscow, and containing a 


roval Burgh, has, for eight years, been without the services of a parochial minister. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS 


POPPI ROS POOR DS 


OXFORD. 


—_—_ 


Saturday, Oct. 11. 


Congregations will be holden, for the purpose 
of gr: inting Graces and conferring Degrees, on 
the following days in the present term: viz.— 
Thursday, the 16th October ; Thursday, the 
vsrd ; and Thursday, the 30th ;— Thursday, 
the 13th Nov. Thursday, the 20th ; and 
Thursday, the 27th ;— Thursday, the 4th Dee 
Thursday, the 11th 
17th. 

No person will, on any account, be admitted 
as a candidate for the Degre eof B. A. or M. A. 
or for that of B. C. L. without proceeding 
through Arts, whose name is not entered in 
the book, kept for that purpose, at the Vice- 
Chancellor’s house, on or before the day pre- 
ceding the day of Congregation. 

On Wedne ‘sday last, the Rev. G. Rowley, 
D. D. Master of University College, was the 
third time nominated and admitted Vice-Chan- 
cellor, by letters from his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, the Chancellor of the University, 
ant approved by Convocation. Having taken 
the oaths of office, and addressed the members 
of the University assembled, in a Latin speech, 
the new Vice-Chancellor nominated as his 
Pro-Vice-Chancellors the Rev. R. Jenkyns, 
1). D. Master of Balliol; the Rev. J.C. Jones, 
1). D. Rector of Exeter ; the Rev. T. Gil- 
bert, - }). Principal of Brasennose ; and the 


Rev. T. E. Bridges, D. D. President of Corpus 
& hel 


*» 


and Wednesday, the 


Yesterday, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Muster of Arts—W. Fowle, University. 

Bachelor of Arts—¥. J. Spring, St. Ed- 
miund H ill. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity will com- 
mence his course of Lectures on Monday, Nov. 
e+. 

October 18. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred : — ; 

Masters of Arts—Rev. T. T. Carter, Christ 
Church; J. H. Taylor, Queen’s; A. Foster, 
Wadham. 

On Thursday last, Mr. M. Atkinson, B. A. 
of Queen's College, was elected Fellow of Lin- 
coln College. 

October 2. 

The following, with many other gentlemen, 

have been admitted Members of Christ Church 


in the present term :—Lord Viscount Stavor- 
dale, and his brother, the Hon. S. F. Strang- 


Wiys, sons of the Earl of Ichester; Lord 
Chewton, eldest son of the Earl of Waldegrave ; 
Sir W. Dixie : the Hon. R. Grimston, &e. 
oe Mond y ~~ the nomination of the Rev. 
. H. Cox, M. A., and late Michel Fellow of 
o eens College, ,~ be a Public Examiner tn 


Literis Human ioribus, wus approved in con- 
Vecation, 


At the same time, the Rev. G. Jekyll, rector 
of West Coker, Somerset, and of Lincoln Col- 
lege, was admitted to the degree of Bachelor 
in Civil Law. 

On Thursday last, the nomination of the 
Rev. W. R. Browell, M. A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, to be a Publie Examiner in 
Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis, was 
approved in convocation. 

At the same time the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law—The Rev. F. Jeune, 
Fellow of Pembroke, and Master of King Ed- 
ward's School, in Birmingham. 

Masters of Arts—E.D Oyley Barwell, New 
Inn Hall; G. H. Franks, Exeter College; 
Rev. G. Robbins, Magdalen ; T, Chamberlain, 
Student of Christ Church ; H. A. Jeffrys, Stu- 
dent of Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. M. Sherwood, 
Queen's ; E. H. Niblett, Exeter; J King, St. 
Alban Hall; W. Jones, Baltiol ; C. W. Bagot, 
Student of Christ Church ; L. F. Bagot, Stu- 
dent of Christ Church ; W. A. Ormsby, Uni- 
versity ; C. Bourne, Oriel. 


SL ——— 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, Oct. 3. 

On Wednesday last, E. Law Lushingtons 
RB. A., Rev. Henry Alford, B. A., E. T. 
Hamilton, i &. W: Thompson, B. A., 

. Dobson, B. A., and T. R. Birks, B. A. 
i Prinity College, were elected Fellows of 
that society. 

There will be congregations on the following 
days of the ensuing Michaelmas term :—Fri- 
day, October the 10th, at ten; Wednesday, the 
15th, at eleven ; and Wednesday, the 29th, at 
eleven ; Wednesday, Nov. the 19th, at eleven ; 
Wednesday, Dec. the 3d, at eleven ; and Tues- 
day, the 16th (end of term), at ten. 

On ‘Tuesday last, Mr. J. Key Ridgway was 
elected Kee sper of the Fitzwilliam Museum, in 
the room of the late Mr. W. Key. 


October 17. 

On Friday last, the 10th inst., (being the 
first day of term, ) the following ge mtlomen were 
elected U niversity Officers for the year ensu- 
ing :— 

Proctors—Rev. W. Potter, M. A. St. Pe- 
ter’s; Rev. H. Philpott, M. A. Catharine 
hall. 

Moderators—Rev. J. U. Evans, M. A. St. 
John's; Rev T. Gaskin, M. A. Jesus collece, 

Scrutators—Rev. R. Jeffrys, B.D. St. John’s ; 
Rev. G. Skinner, M. A. Jesus college. 

Taxsors—Rev. S. W. Waud, M. A. Mag- 
dalene : Rev J. Graham, M. A. Queens’. 

At the same congregation Mr. Leeds Conyer 
Booth, of St. John’s college, was admitted to 


the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
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On Monday last, the following gentlemen 


were admitted the Carvr for the ensuing 


year :— 
The Vice-Chancellor. 

John Graham, D. D. Master of Christ's 

college— Divinity. 
James William Geldart, LL.D. Trinity hall 
—hLaw. 

John Haviland, M, D. St. John'’s— Physic. 

John Graham, M. A. Queens’—Sen. Non 
Regent. 

Christopher Wordsworth, M. A. Trinity— 
Sen. Regent. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
Rev. G. B. Paley, B. D. of St. Peter's col- 
lege, and H. Kuhff, Esq. M. A. of Catharine 
hall, were appointed Pro-Proctors. 

At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate : — 

1. To appoint Mr Martin, of ‘Trinity col- 
lege, Mr. Steventon, of Corpus college, Mr. 
Rusby, of Catharine hall, Mr. Hymers, of St. 
John's college, Mr. Paley, of St. Peter's col- 
lege, and Mr. Smith, of Catharine hall, Exam- 
iners of the Questionists in January, 1855. 

2. To appoint Mr. Kuhff, of Catharine hall, 
and Mr. Tucker, of St. Peter's college, Clas- 
sical Examiners of the Questionists who are 
pet candidates for honours. 

3. To allow the Wardens of the market the 
usual stipend. 

4. To allow Mr. Martin, of Trinity college, 
and Mr. Hildyard, of Trinity hall, to resume 
their regencies. 

A Grace also passed to empower the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Haviland, and Professor Mus- 
grave, to take such steps on the part of the 

Tniversity as they may think necessary with 
reference to a clause in the Shelford Inclosure 
Act, 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


October 24. 


Meetings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society for the present Term: — Thursday 
( Anniversary ) November 6 ; Monday, Novem- 
ber 10, November 24, and December 8. 

Mr. John Massey has been appointed Cura- 
tor of Mesman Museum. 


i. 


DURHAM. 


Michaelmas term commenced on Saturday 
evening, 25th inst. Subject of the English 
Prize, compositions for which to be delivered 
at the beginning of the term : —“ The Constitu- 
tion of Rome trom the time of Servius Tullius 
to the beginning of the first Punic War.”’ 

The Rev. Hugh James Rose has resigned the 
office of Professor of Divinity inthe University 
of Durham. 

—<iz_——. 


DUBLIN. 


The Solicitor-General, Dr. Crampton, for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, en been 
raised to the bench. By his promotion the 
Professorship of Feudal and English Law in 
the University becomes vacant, and, as it is 
supposed, will be offered to Dr. Longfield. 

Dr. Longfield has resigned the Whateley 
Professorship of Political economy. An Exa- 
mination for the election of his successor will 
shortly be held by the provost and senior fellows. 
The situation is open to all Masters of Arts of 
Dublin, Oxford, or Cambridge. 

Michaelmas Term began on the 1st of Octo- 
ber. The Examinations commenced ou the 
“Oth of the same month. 





BIRTHS AND 


worn ne rre 


BIRTHS, 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. G. Bleck- 
burne, Crofton R. near Wakefield, Yorkstiire; 
of Rev. J. S. Walton, Pontrefact ; of Rev. T. 
Blackburne, Eecles V.: of Rev. E. Cookson, 
Swinburne Castle (still born); of Rev. Wal- 
dron Whitter, Budleigh Salterton ; of Rev. J. 
S. Walton, Cleasby O. Yorkshire; of Rev. A. 
G. Cornwall, Newington Bagpath cn Owl- 
pen R.; of Rev. W. Birkett, Great Hasely R.; 
of Rev. H. Thursby, Penn V., Statlordshire ; 
of Rev. C. Forge, Mappleton V. ; of Rev. P. 
Spenser, Folkestone, Kent ; of Rev. T. Vin- 
cent, Heghenden V., Bucks. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon King, Dover; of the Rev. W. H. 
Bathurst, Barwick in Elmet ; of the Rev. M. 
Devenish, Lytchett Matravers C.; of Rev. 
H. Richards, Horsfield Parsonage ; of Rev. C. 
Hardwick, Ashleworth, near Gloucester; of 
Rev. R. Newman, of Stokenham; of Rev. G. 


MARRIAGES, 


ccerrrre 


Treeweeke, Illogan R.; of Rev. J. Leash, 
Tovey, B.A., Chiltern, Wilts. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rey. J. Heyworth, of Greensnook, to Mary, 
eldest d. of O. Heyworth, Esq., of Everton ; 
Rev. A. Hadfield, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Church, Bolton, to Martha, youngest d. of 
T. Howell, Esq., of Rose Hill, in Bolton; Rev. 
H. A. Herbert, to Magdalene, second d. of the 
late W. Buckle, Esq., of Chacely, near Tewkes- 
bury; Rev. T. W. Sharpe, only s. of — 
Sharpe, Esq., of Doe Hill, to Mary Anne, 
youngest d. of J. Jebb, Esq., of Walton Lodge, 
near Chesterfield, Derbyshire; Rev. W. B. 
Stavely, Incumbent of Trinity Church, Over 
Darwen, Lancashire, to Eleanor, youngest 4. 
of Mr. R. Elwin, of Islington; Rev. E. Wil- 
son, jun., of Chapel Allerton, to Miss C. Den- 
ton, of Headingley ; Rev. J. Clark, of Guilds- 
borough, to Miss Aspinal, late of Liverpool ; 
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UBITUARY. 


Rev. J. Parker, B.A., of Cath. Hall, Camb., 
to Elizabeth, only d. of the Rev. S. Grundy, 
Incumbent of Chapel-en le-Frith; Rev. R. 
Evan, C. of Llanfair, to Gwen, youngest d. of 
the Rev. D. Evans, R. of Llanbedr and Llan- 
danng, Merionethshire ; Rev. J. T. Toogood, 
M.A., of Balliol Coll., and of Bridgwater, 
Somerset, to Harriet, fifth d. of G. Lovell, 
Esq., of Rookley House, Hants; Rev. J. BE. 
Newell, M. A., of Worcester Coll., and of 
Bromley, Kent, to Anne Catharine, third d. of 
W. H. Rawson, Esq., of Mill House, near 
Halifax ; Rev. G. Bewsher, B. A., of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, C. of Audlem, Chester, and Head 
Master of the Free Grammar School there, to 
Ann, second d. of J. Nickson, Esq., of But- 
tery Hayes, near Audlem; Rev. H. F. Hutton, 
B.A., of Trin. Coll., R. of Gate Burton, Lin- 
coln, to Louisa, eldest d. of the late Rev. H. J. 
Wollaston, late R. of Scotter, Lincoln; Rev. 
J. Dudley Oland Crosse, M. A., of Exeter 
Coll., R. of Pawlett, near Bridgwater, to 
Margaret, d. of the Rev. J. Browne, of Ti- 
verton; Rev. B. Morland, M.A., late Scholar 
of Pemb. Coll., to Anna Maria, youngest d. 
of the late Rev. J. Collins, of Betterton, Berks ; 
Rey. Harris Jervoise Bigg Wither, M.A., of 
Oriel Coll., R. of Worting, Hants, and son of 
the late Harris Bigg Wither, Esq., of Many- 
down Park, to Eliza Harriet, youngest d. of 
W. Appletree, Esq., of Goldings, near Basing- 
stoke; Rev. J. H. Stuart, B.A., of Trinity 
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Coll., and of Henlow, Bedfordshire, to Ann, 
widow of A. T. Sampayo, Esq., of Peter- 
borough House, Fulham; Rev. T. Ilderten, 
B.A., of St. Peter’s Coll., Camb., third s. of 
S. Ilderton, Esq., of Holerton, Northumber- 
land, to Mary Susan, only child of the late W. 
Francis, Esq., of Chesterton, Cambridgeshire ; 
Rev. W. Phillipps, to Frances, youngest d. of 
T. H. Griffiths, Esq., solicitor, Broadway ; 
Rev. J. Mitton, B.A., of Jesus Coll., Camb., 
and C, of Kirby Malzeard, near Ripon, to 
Anne, eldest d. of the late Mr. Barrett, of 
Cambridge ; W. Erle, B.C.L., Fellow of New 
Coll., and King’s Counsel, to Amelia, eldest d. 
of the Rev. D. Williams, D.C.L., Prebend of 
Winchester, Head Master of Winchester Coll., 
and late Fellow of New Coll.; Rev. H. Fuller, 
V. of Willington, to Emily, d. of the late J. 
Forster, Esq., of Brickhill House, Bedford- 
shire, and niece to the Countess of Carhamp- 
ton; Rev. J. Davis, B. At, second s. of Mrs. 
Davis, of Eve Hill, to Mary Ann, eldest d. of 
Mr. B. Dudley, of Dudley; Rev. T. Langley, 
B.A., of Llandogo, to Aun, eldest d. of W. 
Rogers, Esq., of Lambridge, Bath ; Rev. R.S. 
Ellis, M.A., of St. Peter’s Coll., Camb., to 
Caroline, third d. of the Rev. G. Feachem, V. 
of Dorking; Rev. J. Parry, of Lichfield, to 
Mary Elizabeth Ainsley, only child of the late 
J. Ainsley Coates, Esq., of Leeds; Rev. W. 
Mitton, of Ripon, to Sarah, second d. of Mr. 
Alderman Heslop, of Ripon. 





OBITUARY. 


Ow Monday last, the mortal remains of the 
Bisuor or Bristont were committed to the 
silent mansions of the dead. All ranks seemed 
anxious to pay to the memory of departed 
worth the heartfelt testimony of respect. The 
morning was ushered in by the solemn tolling 
of the bells of the cathedral and other churches 
in the city ; the flags on the ships and the 
public buildings were raised half-mast, and 
all the shops in the principal streets were par- 
tially closed. At ten o'clock, three-fourths of 
the population might have been seen proceed - 
ing towards College-green, and both sides of 
Park-street were thronged with spectators. 
At the hour previously determined on, the 
several members of the corporation of Bristol, 
the clergy to the number of seventy, and the 
churchwardens of the different parishes, who 
had voluntarily come forward to join the pro- 
cession, assembled at the Horticultural-room, 
and it was soon evident that the attendance 
would be as great as had been anticipated. 
About ek ven o'clock, the hearse, accompanied 
by three mourning coaches and thirty-two 
gentlemen's carriages was observed slowly ad- 
vancing down the road leading from Clifton, 
in the midst of a considerable crowd of spec- 
tators. 


When the procession had reached the Horti- 


cultural-room it halted, and the following was 
its progress down Park-street to the Cathe- 
dral:—Churchwardens, Vestries of different 
Parishes, and other Gentlemen, all in mourn- 
ing, four-a-breast — Meyor’s Marshals and 
Peace Officers—Governor and Corporation of 
the Poor—Common Council—Aldermen and 
Magistrates—The Mayor—Clergy of the Dio- 
cese, amounting to sixty-four, in their gowns, 
with hat-bands, four-a-breast.—Pa.. Bear- 
ers:—Mr. Archdeacon England, Mr. Rural 
Dean Bedford, the Rev. Messrs. T. T. Bid- 
dulph, R. Watson, J. Eden, J. Emra, Dr. 
Charlton, and F. Elwyn—Hearse anv Six 
—Three coaches and four, as above— Family 
carriage of deceased, and thirty-two other car- 
riages of gentry of the city and neighbourhood, 
voluntarily sent as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased. 

The inscription on the coffin was as follows :— 


Ronent Gray, D.D., Bishop of Bristol ; 
Born March 11, 1752; consecrated in 1827; 
Died Sept. 23, 1834. 


There was no mitre on the coffin, from the 
lamentable fact of its symbol having been 
destroyed at the late disgraceful riots, and never 
been replaced, 

The late Bishop of Bristol was a prelate 
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whose pious, firm, and consistent conduct was 
eminently calculated to adorn the station which 
he filled in the church for the space of seven 
years ; ruling with all authority, yet with the 
utmost moderation; honestly and conscien- 
tiously employing his talents in firmly support- 
i ‘he interests of religion, and the church 
establishment of these realms, not only by his 
literary labours, but by his uncompromising 
firmness in the House of Peers, unawed by 
names, and uninfluenced by the popular poli- 
tics of the present day ; a line of conduct that 
has not only called forth the respect and admi- 
ration even of many to whom he was op 

in political opinion, but will long remain in 
the grateful recollection of those who conscien- 


— or 


tiously entertain a veneration for the aposto- 
lical church of England, and a regard for pure 
and undefiled religion, as the best evidence of 
the soundness of his judgment, and the inte- 
grity of his heart. ‘* Semper honos, nomenque 
tuum, laudesque manebunt.” Of such a one it 
is not too much to say—when meditating on 
the promises of the Gospel to those who have 
sincerely endeavoured to serve God in their 
generation—* Verily he shall not lose his re- 
ward ;” or, with the apostle, ‘ There is hence- 
forth (doubtless) laid up for him a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give him at that day.”--2 Tim, 
iv. 8  Requiescar iy Paces. — Bristol 
Journal. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The ‘ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘ From a Correspondent.” 


BERKSHIRE, 

We hear that the Rev. Mr. Ball, the 
gentleman we mentioned on a former 
occasion, as having accepted the vicarage 
of St. Lawrence, Reading, has made an 
exchange with the Rev. T. F. Lawrence, 
to whom the living was afterwards pre- 
sented by St. John’s College, for a living 
held by Mr. Ball, in another county.— 
Berks Chronicle. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Mr. Hawtrey has succeeded Dr. Keate, 
and entered upon the duties, as Head 
Master of Eton. This, we at first beard 
was to be the arrangement; but we were 
afterwards informed, and mentioned, that 
Mr. Okes was likely to be Dr. Keate’s 
successor (in consequence of Mr. Hawtrey’s 
health being unequal to the task, which 
we are glad to find is not the case). The 
Under Master, Mr. Knapp, who had been 
longer a Master at Eton than any there 
now, has also retired, and been succeeded 
by Mr. Dupuis, senior. We believe that 
all the present Eton Masters were pupils 
of Dr. Keete.— Morning Herald. 


CHESHIRE. 

New Church at Huddersfield, near Mac- 
clestield.—A subscription has been opened 
for the erection of thischurch. The sum 
required will be about 2v00/., and the 
Lord Bishop of Chester bas promised a 
grant of 1000/. for the endowment of the 
church, when it is completed.— Manchester 
Courter. 


CORNWALL, 
The Rev. J. C. Grylls has been elected 
Mayor of Saltash.— Plymouth Journal, 


CUMBERLAND. 

Radical Oratory.—At a Radical dinner 
given last week to Mr. Blamire, by some 
of his constituents, Mr. James, M.P. for 
Carlisle, declared that the people must 
‘devise some means of bringing the lords 
to their senses, or eradicate them allo 
gether!” Mr, Aglionby, M.P., a barrister 
on the northern circuit, and the son of a 
sinecure clergyman, was not a whit be- 
hind-hand in his fury or vulgarity. He 
vowed that ‘‘tithes were worse than the 
devil !’’— Manchester Courier. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

St. Edmond’s New Church.—The conse- 
cration of this sacred edifice took place on 
Saturday morning, the 20th of September. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese, attended by the principal registrar 
and other officials, arrived at the church 
at eleven o'clock: the Rev. Precentor 
Lowe, Archdeacon Barnes, Rev. Chan- 
cellor Martin, a great number of the clergy 
of the city and neighbourhood, and the 
mayor and corporation, were present. The 
choir of the cathedral attended, and, with 
Mr. Mudge presiding at the organ, per- 
formed the musical services of the day. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Thos. Atkinson, the rector, from Ps. c. 3. 
The rev. preacher having, in his exordium, 
remarked on the lapse of time that 
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taken place since he had last addressed 
them, proceeded, in very just terms, to 
eulogise the individuals who had contri- 
buted to its erection, and concluded by 
exhorting all who called themselves Chris- 
tians to uphold in all its purity the esta- 
blished religion of the land, and to support 
the constitution in church and state, not 
for the purpose of making the church 
political, but the state religious. The 
new church of St. Edmund’s is a ver 
elegant and commodious structure: and is 
embellished with a very handsome altar- 
piece, the entire gift of the Right Hon. 
Lord Rolle: the dean and chapter have 
also permitted the old seating of the outer 
choir of the cathedral to be used for the 
pews; a new and fine organ has been 
erected ; and a beautiful tenor has been 
given to the peal of bells by S. Mortimer, 
Esq. The ceremony of consecration was 
performed by the bishop in the most im- 
pressive manner, and the church was 
crowded by a highly respectable congrega- 
tion, The arrangements made by the com- 
mittee for the accommodation of the spec- 
tators was in every respect praiseworthy, 
and the occasion was one of the most 
interesting we have ever witnessed.— 
Western, Luminary. 

Ata meeting of the mayorand aldermen 
of Totness on Friday, Sept.19, it was agreed 
that the freedom of the borough should be 
presented to the Rev. Thomas Cleave, 
A.M., as a mark of their esteem for his 
services as the officiating minister of that 
parish.— Falmouth Packet. 

Presentation of a Piece of Plate to the 
Rev. Thomas Harrison Valletort Mill, Vicar 
of the Parish of Northam.—A deputation of 
the churchwardens, and other respectable 
persons of the parish, waited on the rey. 
gentleman on a ly Sept. 29th, when 
Samuel Titherley, Esq., one of the oldest 
inbabitants, addressed the rev. vicar, and 
presented him with a large Silver Salver, 
of exquisite workmanship, with the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

‘Presented by the Parishioners of 
Northam to their Vicar, the Rev. Thomas 
Harrison Valletort Mill, as a Tribute of 
their Gratitude and Esteem for the long 
and unwearied exertions, the zeal and 
fidelity, with which he has ever laboured 
to promote their temporal and eternal 
welfare—29th September, 1834. 

The above was presented with a scroll 
of parchment, containing the names of 631 
subscribers to the gift. After partaking 
of the hospitality of the vicar, the deputa- 
tion withdrew, highly pleased with the 
grateful manner in which they were 
received.— Exeter Flying Post. 


Vou. VIL—Nor. 1834, 


On Sunday the 14th Sept., pursuant toa 
resolution of the congregation of protestant 
dissenters:assembling in George’s Meeting 
house, South-street, in this city, a li- 
turgical form of prayer was introduced. 
—Exeter Post. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Wareham, Oct. 3rd.—It has been highly 
gratifying to the friends of the church 
to observe the great attendance of young 
a at the solemn rite of confirmation, 
eld this day by the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, in St. Mary’s church. The num- 
ber confirmed were upwards of 600, ot 
whom about 350 were females, and up- 
wards of 250 males. ‘The church was 
otherwise crowded to excess, and the most 
intense interest was excited by the very 
solemn manner in which the service was 
altogether conducted. —Salishury Herald. 

It is with great pleasure we find that 
the progress made towards the establish- 
ment of a Free School in Poole, in con® 
nexion with the National School Society, 
is highly satisfactory, The — has 
been most promptly met by the members 
of the established church; and the sub- 
scriptions already raised for the expenses 
of erecting the building, &c., amount, with 
the grants from the Treasury and the 
Society, to upwards of 5001. The corpo- 
rate body has forwarded the plan in the 
most liberal manner; and, at a meeting 
held for the purpose on Wednesday last, 
it was ogee to present a suitable piece 
of ground on which theschool-rooms might 
be built, and to make a considerable pe 
cuniary grant towards the funds of the 
institution. — Ibid. 

For a long period there has been but 
one church in the borough and town of 
Weymouth and Melcombe-Regis, which, 
although spacious, could not be adequate 
to supply the spiritual wants of its greatly 
increased population, The chapel of that 
part of the borough, called Weymouth, 
having been destroyed in the civil war of 
1640, Wyke Regis was the only church, 
The two places lie at a very inconvenient 
distance wa each other. The church of 
the latter is a handsome building, but still 
not large enough for the accommodation of 
its inhabitants added to those of Wey- 
mouth, consisting together of at least four 
thousand. The rector of Wyke Regis 
deeply felt and lamented this spiritual 
destitution of his parishioners; and ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1819, projected the 
erection of another sacred fabric. But at 
that time, circumstances occurred which 
defeated his good intentions. The late 
Church Building Act has now enabled 
him to accomplish this 7 On Mon- 
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day last, the inhabitants had the pleasure 
to witness @ ceremony most gratifying to 
every member of our ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. ‘The Worshipful the Mayor, 
George Arden, Esq., and the corporation, 
accompanied by the neighbouring clergy, 
to the number of twenty-one, and many of 
the gentry, assembled in the National 
School Room about twelve o’clock, and 
moved thence to the church of Melcombe 
Regis, where divine service was performed 
by one of the curates, the Rev, Francis 
Oakley. This being ended, the procession 
moved to the spot where the sacred fabric 
was to be erected. When they ascended 
the platform over the catacombs sr 
built, the sixty-seventh Psalm was recited, 
in alternate verses, by tbe Rev. George 
Chamberlaine, the rector, and by his 
curate, the Rev. Thomas Payn. A solemn 

rayer was then offered by the Rev. Dr. 

upre, and the necessary preparations 
were made to lay the foundation stone, 
Mrs, Chamberlaine being conducted to 
the spot, first deposited the coins in 
the cavity, then applied the mallet, Xc., 
according to the usual form. While 
this was doing, the Rev. Rector pro- 
nounced the last verse of the 90th Psalm— 
‘*The glorious Majesty of the Lord 
oug, God be upon us: prosper thou the 
work of our bands upon us; O prosper 
thou our handy work!” and afterwards 
delivered a very appropriate address to 
the contractors and to the people. The 
Rey. G. Chamberlaine then addressed 
the contractors for the building: and the 
blessing having been pronounced by the 
Rev. Dr. Dupre, the ceremony concluded, 
and the procession returned to the National 
School Room, where an excellent collation 
was spread out for their refreshment. 
Never perhaps was a warmer, or more 
general interest felt and expressed by all 
classes and orders than upon this occa- 
sion. It is expected that the building will 
be ready for the performance of Divine 
Service by the ist of September, 1835,— 
Ibid, 

DURHAM, 

A tea service of massive silver was pre- 
sented on Tuesday sennight to the Rev. J. 
K. Marsh, M. A. curate of Sunderland, 
about to remove to Eccleshall, in Sheffield, 
as a testimony of the respect, esteem and 
Christian affection of the subscribers. On 
the service was inscribed as follows :— 
‘¢ Presented to the Rev. John Kirk Marsh, 
M.A., by 86 members of his congregation, 
im testimony of their esteem for his cha- 
racter, their high sense of bis ministerial 
abilities and usefulness, and their deep 
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regret at his departure from Sunderland, 
30th September, 1834.” 

New Roman Catholic Mass-house.—The 
new Roman-catholic Chapel, at Bishop. 
wearmouth—a superb building—is rearing 
its stately front in all the splendour of 
catholicism when it was the state religion 
of this country. It is of the Gothic order 
of architecture, and when finished will 
stand unrivalled as the finest public build. 
ing inthe town. It has already assumed 
an imposing appearance, and its large and 
magnificent eastern window attracts the 
attention and unqualified admiration of all 
who have seen it. The building is of con. 
siderable magnitude, and will possess suffi- 
cient room for the display of all the cere- 
monials and pomp of the Romish Church. 
— York Chronicle. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

On Tuesday, the 14th October, the in- 
habitants of the Slad, a hamlet in the 
parish of Painswick, together with a large 
concourse of persons from the adjoining 
neighbourhood, were gratified by witness- 
ing the affecting ceremony of the conse- 
cration of an Episcopal Chapel, lately 
erected in that populous district. The 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester accompanied 
by his Chaplain, the Rev. W. S. Phillips, 
arrived at 11 o’clock, and performed the 
religious service appointed for the occa- 
sion in that solemn and impressive manner 
which so peculiarly belongs to his lord- 
ship. Prayers were read by the Rev. A. 
Hill, Minister of the Chapel; and an ex- 
cellent and highly appropriate sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. F. Powell, 
Perpetual Curate of Stroud. A numerous 
body of the clergy met the Lord Bishop at 
the door of the chapel, and the whole con- 
gregation seemed deeply impressed with 
the sacred character of the service in which 
they were engaged. 

We observe that the inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Mary Redcliff have them- 
selves subscribed a sufficient sum for the 
erection of a neat monument to the memory 
of the late Rev. Dr. Bridges, who was for 
so many years their lecturer ; but consi- 
dering that the proposed testimonial of 
their respect and esteem should also be 
more in accordance with the superiority 
and beauty of the structure in which it is 
to be placed than a mere tablet would be, 
they have judiciously resolved to give the 
public an opportunity of at once joining in 
those feelings of grateful respect, and of 
erecting a monument which may reflect 
credit on the taste and liberality of their 
fellow-citizens.— Bristol Journal, 
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The inbabitants of Dursley have pre- 
gented their late curate, the Rev. Wash- 
ington Hallen, with a handsome piece of 
plate, in testimony of their great regard 
and esteem for his character, and for the 
zealous and conscientious discharge of his 
clerical duties, during his residence among 
them. The money for purchasing this pre- 
sent was contributed in small sums by a 
numerous body of the parishioners. —Glon- 
cester Chronicle. 

On Sunday morning, Sept, 7th, the con- 
gregation at Cheltenham Church were nota 
little surprised by the sudden interruption 
of Divine Service, It appears that a gen- 
tleman’s servant had claimed the right of 
being married immediately after the pub- 
lication of the banns for the third time ; 
and, of course, before twelve o’clock. In 
the absence of legal authority, to protect 
the refusal, it was judged best to comply 
with this demand; and the parties were 
married during the pause of Divine Ser- 
vice. —Exeter Flying Post. 

An Example te be followed.—Mr. Ricardo 
bas announced his intention to build and 
endow a church ata place called the Box, 
in the parish of Minchinhampton,—Glou- 
cester Chronicle. 

The Lord Bishop of this diocese has 
announced his intention of letting out a 
piece of land in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of this city, in portions of a quarter 
of an acre, to industrious labourers of good 
character.— Ibid, 


HAMPSHIRE. 


A meeting of the gentry and clergy of 
Alresford and its vicinity was held on 
the 2nd of last month, for the purpose of 
entering into resolutions for the support of 
the established church, and to publish 
tracts to be diffused among persons to 
promote an attachment to its rites and 
ceremonies, Colonel Coles took the 
chair, and addressed the meeting at some 
length, after which the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted.— Salisbury Herald. 

(From a Correspondent.) —On Thursday, 
October 9th, a sermon in aid of the Church 
Missionary Society, was preached at St. 
Thomas's, Winchester, by the Hon. and 
Rev. Prebendary Noel; and on the 
following day, the annual meeting of the 
Hants Central Association, under the pa- 
tronage of the Bishop, was held; Sir 
Thomas Baring, president, in the chair. 
The meeting was addressed by Pre- 
bendaries Dealtry and Noel, by the Rev. 
Messrs. Tillwood, Maddock, Dallos, S. 
Wilberforce, and other gentlemen. The 


eport read by the Secretary was most 
gratifying, 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The Bishop of Hereford held his pri- 
mary Visitation in the cathedral on Wed- 
nesday, September 24th. In the course of 
the charge, his lordship alluded to the 
present ‘‘alarming, fearful, and trembling 
state of the church,” but expressed his 
confidence that, though tried, she would 
not be destroyed, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


The collection at St. Mary’sChurch ,Hunt- 
ingdon, in aid of the fund for re-pewing and 
altering it, after two excellent and impres- 
sive sermons, by the Rev. II. J. Rose, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, on Sunday, 
September 28th, amounted to 30l, 12s, 6d, 
—Cambridge Chronicle, 

KENT. 

Church Rate, Chatham.—On Thursday, 
the 16th of September, a meeting of the 
parishioners cf Chatham was duly con- 
vened for the purpose of b acon. the 
churchwarden’s accounts, and granting a 
new church-rate, ‘The accounts were re- 
ferred to a committee of auditors, and the 
making a rate of 4d. in the pound was 
strongly —— by some of the leading 
members of the Independent connexion, 
aided as usual by the Socinians and radi. 
cals, who urged that a firm and decided 
opposition was now the only means they 
had of ridding themselves from the impost; 
thus teaching the enemies of all order to 
cast aside their subjection to the powers 
that be, and bid defiance to the laws of 
their country. The rate being opposed, a 
poll was demanded by the churchwardens, 
which their opponents succeeded in post- 
poning until Monday, the 20th instant, and 
the two following days. The polling ac- 
cordingly commenced on Monday, and at 
the close of the day the numbers were : — 


Forthe rate - - - 1ii1 
Against it o mines Te 
Majority - - - —— 55 


Tuesday, the second day :-— 


For- = -«- « «= « 96 
Against -« - - 69 
Majority - -~ - —— 97 


Wednesday, the third day :— 


PO « « « « « « 44 
Against - - - - 73 
Majority - -« + —— 75 


Total majority in favour of 


the rate - - = « « a 15 


After a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
the Rev. Dr. Irving, (the perpetual cu- 
rate,) for his impartial conduct throughout 
the proceedings, and which was moved by 
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the opposing party, the business of the 
meeting was quietly concluded,—Record. 

The annual meeting of the Dover and 
Sandwich District Committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
was held at Sandwich, on Tuesday, Sept. 
30,when an excellent sermon was preached 
by the Rev. R. D. Backhouse, Vicar of 
Walmer; after which a collection was made, 
amounting to 9/1. The meeting was at- 
tended by D. Hodgson, Esq., V.P., chair- 
man ; Rey. J. B. Backhouse, V.P.; J. T. 
Brydges, Esq.; Rev. J. Gregory, G. 
Randolph, J. D. Glennie, J. V. Hamilton, 
R. D. Backhouse, J. Papillon, F. de 
Chair, W. M. Harvey, J. Layton, G. 
Downe, T.Brockman, —Baylay, J.Monins 
(treasurer), and W. 5S. Cole (secretary), 
The secretary made a gratifying statement 
of the operations of the committee during 
the preceding year, within which period 
the committee had issued 405 Bibles, 222 
Testaments, 774 Prayer Books, and 6,548 
books, tracts, &c. The sum of 40/. was 
voted to the Parent Society, being 10/, 
more than the grant for the preceding 
year. A subscription was commenced in 
aid of the funds of the Foreign Translation 
Committee appointed by the Parent So- 
ciety, and hopes are entertained that a 
local association will shortly be formed for 
thé purpose of promoting the circulation 
of the Holy Scriptures in foreign lan- 
guages, and also of versions of the Eng- 
lish liturgy.— Dover Telegraph. 

The King and the Church.—A_ grand 
public dinner, to commemorate his Ma- 
Jesty’s declaration in favour of the church, 
took place on Thursday, the 25th of Sep- 
tember, at Canterbury, the Right Hon. 
Earl of Winchilsea in the chair. Among 
the noblemen and gentlemen present were, 
besides the chairman,—Earl Roden, Lord 
Maidstone, Right Hon. S, R. Lushington, 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, M.P., J.P. Plum- 
tree, Esq., M.P., and a large concourse of 
distinguished and honourable persons. The 
principal speakers were Lords Winchilsea 
and Roden, and Sir FE. Knatchbull. The 
health of the King was received with 
three times three; but the Queen’s was 
given by Lord Winchilsea, the chairman, 
with the ‘‘ true Kentish fire.” The “ House 
of Lords” was proposed by Sir Edward 
Deering, and elicited a brief speech in 
reply from the Earl of Winchilsea :—* The 
House of Peers, he granted, were placed 
in a perilous situation ; but they were de- 
termined, notwithstanding, in defiance of 
those perils, and in defence of their con- 
stitution, to do theirduty. They might 


fall, and would fall, he would say, in that 
(Cheers.) They felt that they 


defence. 
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had great and important duties to dis- 
charge to their country; and, whatever 
the character of the difficulties and perils 
which might arise could be, he would 
again say that they would, fairly and con- 
scientiously, discharge the obligations due 
from them to their country in defence of its 
institutions.’ Kentish Observer. 
Tunbridge Wells; — On Monday, the 
29th of September, their Royal High- 
nesses the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria, and suite, with most 
of the fashionable residents, proceeded to 
the site of the New Victoria National 
School, Calverly New Town, towards 
which the duchess subscribed 100/., and 
consented that the princess should lay the 
first stone.—On their arrival, their royal 
highnesses were conducted by the com. 
mittee to a marquee, and the plans of the 
intended building were submitted to them, 
with which they expressed themselves 
pleased. The procession having been 
formed, the clergy stood forward, and 
the architect (Mr. Burton) handed the 
trowel to the princess, who took some 
mortar and spread it under the suspended 
stone. ‘The master of the ceremonies then 
deposited a glass bottle, containing the 
inscriptions, &c., and the stone was low- 
ered amidst the acclamations of the assem- 
bly. The duchess was then presented 
with the plummet and square, and de- 
livered a suitable address. ‘The children 
of the charity schools were placed around 


the ropes, and the band played ‘ God 


save the King” at the commencement, 
and “Rule Britannia” at the conclusion 
of the ceremony.—lIhbid. 

King’s School Feast Society, Canterbury, 
—The anniversary of this excellent and 
flourishing establishment was celebrated 
on the 18th of September. The attend- 
ance of some of the most exalted and 
distinguished men in the kingdom pro- 
duced a sensation of no ordinary kind, 
In the morning, the Rev. R. Smith, for- 
merly a King’s scholar, preached, to a 
large congregation, an eloquent and im- 
pressive discourse; shortly after which 
the Chapter House was thronged with 
visitors, anxious to hear the speeches de- 
livered by the scholars. His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, the Right Hon. 5. 
R. Lushington, the members for the 
eastern division of the county, a vast 
number of ladies and gentlemen, and the 
clergy resident in the city and neighbour- 
hood, were present. 

The recitations on this occasion did the 
greatest credit both to the scholars and 
to the masters. 
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At five o’clock, a numerous company, 
composed of many of the leading per- 
sonages in the county, sat down to dinner 
at the Fountain Hotel. The Rev. F. 
Dawson, the Vice-Dean, took the chair, 
and was supported on his left by his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Winchilsea, the Right Hon. 
8. R. Lushington, J. P. Plumptree, Esq., 
M.P., and on his right by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, Bart, M.P., W. O. Ham- 
mond, Esq.,&c. &e. D. J. Parker, Esq., 
faced the chairman as deputy. 

Our space will not allow us to give 
more than a very short abstract of the 
Duke of Wellington’s and the Arch- 
bishop’s speeches :— 

The Duke of WrtiincTon rose to pro- 
pose the next toast, amid deafening ap- 
plause. He was convinced, he said, that 
it would be received by the company with 
a satisfaction at least equal to that he ex- 
perienced in giving it. He took the liberty 
to propose “ The health of the right reve- 
rend prelate, the Visitor of the King’s 
School.”” (Immense cheering.) It was 
not necessary to enter into a detail of the 
services rendered to the cause of religion 
and virtue by that right reverend prelate, 
or of his services in another place in which 
be had the honour to meet him (cheers) ; 
neither in his presence would he dilate 
upon his private virtues, his charities, and 
those inestimable qualities for which he 
stood so high in the good opinion of the 
country. Neither would he speak of the 
advantages which learning derived from 
his patronage and fostering care. They 
must all be much better aware than him- 
self of the services that right reverend 
prelate had rendered to the institution 
whose proceedings they had that day wit- 
nessed. (Loud applause.) He (the Duke 
of Wellington) took the opportunity of 
expressing his satisfaction at what he had 
seen—(cheers)—and attributed much of 
the high talent exhibited by the scholars 
to the encouragement of those at the head 
of the institution, and to the right reverend 
prelate himself. He begged to give the 
health of the ‘Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” (Loud and long continued cheers. ) 

The Arcuutsuor said, he felt himself 
unable to express adequately his feelings 
for the flattering and handsome manner in 
which his health had been proposed by, he 
might say, the greatest man of the age— 
(tremendous cheering)—and for the great 
kindness with which it had been received 
bythem. With respect to the object they 
had that day met to celebrate, he need not 
Say that it was one of deep and momentous 


interest. (Cheers.) He had that morn. 
ing heard, with peculiar satisfaction, the 
performances of the scholars, and it afforded 
him much gratification to give his testi- 
mony of approbation both to them and 
their masters. (loud applause.) He was 
happy to hear that the school was in a state 
of rising prosperity, and he trusted it 
would continue to increase and flourish, 
At a time when the institutions of the 
country were threatened with change, the 
King’s School, possessing so many advan- 
tages, would naturally become an object 
of their solicitude, (Cheers.) The cul- 
tivation of classical literature tended 
greatly to the formation of the national 
character, and he did conceive that the 
strong sense and manliness which charac- 
terized generally this nation, was attribut- 
able, in a great degree, to the education 
received in public seminaries. He was 
sure, in an assembly like that, it was 
not necessary to dwell at any length upon 
the advantages of such a system of educa- 
tion. (Hear.) He would content him. 
self with saying, that he considered the 
expansion of the mind was promoted by 
an acquaintance with the history of past 
generations, as obtained by the study of 
the Latin and Greek languages. Such 
study put an individual in possession of 
the ideas and opinions of the wisest and 
best men in periods of refined civilization, 
but without the advantage and blessing of 
that holy religion to which the Christian 
world is so deeply indebted. It threw 
light upon the history of the human mind 
in the cultivation of morality and virtue, 
exhibited its limits, and showed where 
knowledge must stop without the advan- 
tage of Divine revelation, thereby enabling 
us to see how little man can do without 
that light of heaven. Another great ad- 
vantage was, that it made us acquainted 
with former times, portrayed the state of 
society and the changes consequent upon 
the introduction of Christianity. An ac- 
quaintance with one of these languages in 
particular furnished means of communica- 
tion between the learned of different na- 
tions, and placed within the reach of all 
the knowledge of whatever might be bene- 
ficial. (Loud applause.) He could not 
help expressing a hope that the time would 
never arive when the funds of these insti- 
tutions would be converted to other pur- 
poses. (Loud cheers.) In all old insti- 


tutions there was doubtless room for im-~ 
provement, and he was not opposed to 
such progressive amendations as would, 
judiciously applied, advance the object 
for which each institution was originally 
( Loud cheers.) 


and peculiarly intended, 
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The Canterbury King’s School had pro- 
duced men of great eminence ; some of 
them known to many in that room. He 
trusted that future generations would have 
to speak of other illustriois men who 
would rise and come forth out of that 
school, and that centuries hence would 
have to repeat the names of persons 
distinguished for all that was estimable 
inman. (Loud and repeated applause.) 


LANCASHIRE. 


Rochdale Church Rates. — For the last 
week the churchwardens of Rochdale have 
been collecting a rate of 24d. in the pound, 
which was granted by the Ecclesiastical 
Court. The dissenters and radicals have 
refused to pay, and several have been sum- 
moned before the magistrates. The oppo- 
nents, however, still refuse to pay, and an 
appeal is likely to be made to a higher 
court. On Saturday evening, a few of the 
dissenters had a meeting at the Beaver 
Inn, when it was agreed to call a public 


- meeting, for the consideration of measures 


necessary to be adopted under present 
circumstances. Accordingly the town was 
placarded on Monday, exhorting the lay- 
payers not to my with any demand of 
the churchwardens, but firmly to resist the 
rate, On Wednesday evening a public 
meeting was held, when a number of re- 
solutions, in opposition to the rate, were 
unanimously passed.— Manchester Guard. 

At the Rochdale Petty Sessions, Friday, 
Oct. 10th, James Taylor, Esq-, of Spotland, 
the defeated radical candidate for Roch- 
dale, was summoned by the churchwardens 
of Spotland, for refusing to pay a church 
rate for the repairs of the parish church of 
Rochdale. — Mr. Booth, druggist, and 
several other persons, were summoned by 
the churchwardens of Castleton, for refus- 
ing in like manner, but they did not appear. 
The magistrates told the wardens that the 
cases would best be settled in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, whither the churchwardens 
intimated that they would take them.— 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

The inhabitants of Ulverston are about 
to present the Rev. P. Nicholson, curate 
of the parish church at that place, with a 
piece of plate, in testimony of their regard 
and esteem, and to mark their sense how 
faithfully he has discharged the important 
and sacred duties committed to his care. 
The rev. gentleman goes from Ulverston 
to Rochdale. As a further proof of the 
high estimation in which he is held, it is 
gratifying to add, that the subscription 
Sheky exceeds the most sanguine expec- 
tations.— Westmoreland Gazette. 

The Rev, W. Dalton.—The congregation 
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of St. Jude’s church, highly impressed with 
the value of their pastor’s ministry, re. 
solved, ata meeting held on Monday last, 
to present Mrs. Dalton with a portrait of 
her husband, From the original painting 
an engraved copy is to be taken, of which 
his friends will have an opportunity of 
possessing themselves of a proofeopy. The 
profits arising from the sale of the engray. 
ing will be appropriated in aid of the funds 
for the support of the school belonging to 
St. Jude’s church. Mr. Dalton, on Thurs. 
day evening last, delivered a lecture to the 
youth of his congregation, on the import- 
ance of religion in the season of youth, to 
a crowded auditory. The text selected 
for the occasion was taken from the Pro- 
verbs :—‘‘ My son, give me thy heart,” 
Liverpool Standard, 

The Rev. William Stewart, M.A.,, In. 
cumbent of Hole, Lancashire, bas been 
presented by his congregation and friends 
with a gown, cassock, and bands, and a 
silver waiter, upon which is an appropriate 
inscription, as a testimony of their high 
esteem and attachment.—Gloucester Chron, 

The Voluntaries again! — On Sunday, 
Sept. 2ist, two sermons were preached in 
the Baptist chapel, Leeming-street, Pres- 
ton, by the Rev. John Crook, of Hebden- 
bridge, near Halifax, after which collec- 
tions were made in support of the Sunday- 
school connected with the above place of 
worship. What we noticed a few weeks ago, 
in the case of the annual collections for the 
Lad y Huntingdon’s school, was again prac- 
tised on this occasion, to ensure a tolerable 
muster of the voluntaries, namely, the 
closing in the evening of three other meet- 
ing-houses ; yet, incredible as it may 
appear, the collections after both sermons 
amounted to about eight pounds! The 
above preacher has lately been writing in 
one of the Yorkshire papers, in support of 
the voluntary system ; and the minister of 
the chapel, Mr. W. Giles, is also a strenu- 
ous declaimer against the union of church 
and state, and a great boaster of the good 
works and generous deeds of the dissenters. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


Bazaar for the Benefit of the Infant School. 
—The proceeds of the Bazaar, lately held 
in the New Rooms, for the benefit of the 
Infant Schools, in Oxford-street and Met- 
calf-street, in this town, amounted to up- 
wards of 2401. The Countess Howe sent 
101. to make purchases. A donation of 
10/. was received from W. Evans, Esq., 
M.P.—Leicester Journal, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Church Rates.—On Thursday, 9th Oct. 
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a vestry meeting was held at Louth for the 
purpose of laying a rate for the necessary 
expenses of the church, the Rev. E. R. 


Mantell, Vicar,in the chair, Upwards of 
500 persons were present, and the church- 
wardens, Messrs. Fuller and Smith, having 
stated thata rate of 4d, in the pound would 
be required, the proposition was seconded 
by J. Tf. Banks, Esq., M.D. The chair- 
man then requested the vestry clerk to 
read the law on the subject of church-rates, 
which being done, a Mr. Paddison rose 
and addressed the meeting for upwards of 
four hours, touching upon all sorts of 
topics—church, tithe, parson, church rate, 
&c. &c., with the usual proportion of mis- 
representations, vituperation of all consti- 
tuted authorities, and of the aristocracy in 
general, concluding by a motion that the 
business of laying a rate be adjourned to 
that day six months, which was seconded 
hy Mr. Cameron, a baptist preacher, and 
on a shew of hands being taken, there 
appeared about 2 to 1 against the rate, 
Arrangements were then made between the 
movers and seconders of the motion, and, 
on the following morning, the polling com- 
menced ; at the close of the day the num- 
bers were—aguinst the rate, 259; for the 
rate, 243, Saturday presented nearly the 
same equality of voting ; the numbers being, 
at 4 o'clock, against the rate, 418 ; for the 
rate, 403. On Monday, the exertions on 
each side were increased tenfold ; the 
opponents of the rate distributing handbills 
in abundance, containing the most atrocious 
falsehoods and calumnies, and the day was 
commenced by a most outrageous proceed - 
ing on the part of Mr, Paddison, who 
declared that he cared not for constables 
or others, but would command a force out of 
doors immediately to get togetber! For 
about an hour the brawl seemed likely to 
have a very serious conclusion. At a 
quarter to five the majority against the 
church was reduced to three, and there 
being every appearance of a riot, the 
magistrates felt it necessary to swear in 
great numbers of special constables. The 
opponents of the rate brought up many 
men ina beastly state of intoxication, and 
were thus enabled, at the close of the poll 
at5 o'clock, to obtain a majority of seventeen 
against the rate ; the numbers being, against 
the rate, 590; for the rate, 573,.—Boston 
Herald. 
MIDDLESEX. 

_ New Poor Law Bill, —On Tuesday even- 
ing, the 30th Sept., the parish of St. Leo- 
nard, Shoreditch, met to assess the rates, 
when a poor-rate of 9d. in the pound was 
unanimously voted, and a_ halipenny 
churchyard rate. It was stated that there 
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are at present 740 paupers in thé work- 
house.—On Wednesday, the ist Oct., a 
meeting of the parish of St. Ann's, Lime- 
house, was held, to consider of the circular 
sent by the Poor Law Commissioners, and 
other business. The following answers 
had been sent to the queries of the Poor 
Law Commissioners :—1st, That there are 
three local acts,—one for establishing the 
parish, the second for securing an equal 
assessment of the poor-rates, and the third 
for building the present workhouse, nd, 
The vestry is an open one; that is, every 
person paying to the amount of 12s, a-vear 
is qualified for a vestryman. Srd, They 
have a new and substantial workhouse. 
4th, Capable of accommodating 250 per- 
sons. Sth, The greatest number of in- 
mates at any one time in the workhouse, 
238. The 6th query called on the officers 
to furnish a copy of contracts, which were 
ordered to be furnished. 7th, The indoor 
paupers were kept in food, fuel, and 
clothes by contract, at the rate of 3s. 9d. 
a head per week ; a surgeon is retained at 
100/, per annum. 8th, The expense of 
maintaining the poor for the last year 
amounted to 1,524/. 14s. 5d. 9th, The 
overseers in no case grant relief to able- 
bodied persons. 10th, The earnings of 
the paupers are the perquisites of the 
master of the workhouse; but as no able- 
bodied pauper is in the house, the amount 
of their earnings is very small, The paid 
officers of the parish were only the vestry 
clerk, who had been 27 years in the office ; 
the master of the workhouse, who had been 
in that situation seven years, and one 
beadle,—Old England. 

The Rev. William Busfeild, A.M., has 
been presented, by the congregation of St. 
Michaei’s church, London, with a magni- 
ficent silver salver, in token of their at- 
tachment to him, and the estimation in 
which they held his services as curate of 
the weed vanlebis of St. Michael, Wood. 
street, and St. Mary, Staining. He has 
faithfully discharged all the duties of that 
office for nine years. — Orford Paper. 


National Society.—A meeting of the Na. 
tional Society for the Education of the 
Poor was held at the Central School, 
Westminster, on Wednesday, the 1st Oct., 
when the following members were pre- 
sent :—Bishops of London and Rochester, 
Archdeacon Cambridge, Rev. Dr.Walmes- 
ley, James Trimmer, Esq., Rev. J. C. 
Wigram, Col, Clitheroe, Richard Twin- 
ing, Esq., William Cotton, Esq.— Morning 
Herald. 

St. Clement Danes. —On Thursday even- 
ing, the 2nd October, a vestry meeting of 
the rate-payers of this parish was held to 
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elect officers who hold places of emolu- 
ment for the year ensuing, to make rates, 
and on other business, The re-election of 
the parish officers was made subject to a 
proviso that they should be liable to the 
operation of any alteration that might be 
carried into effect during the year by the 
Poor Law Commissioners or the Legisla- 
ture, affecting their offices, It was deter- 
mined that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to enforce the better observance of 
the Sunday in Clare-market and the neigh- 
bourhood. A rate of 9d. in the pound for 
the poor, police, and county-rates, was 
agreed to for the ensuing quarter.— Albion. 
On Thursday, the 9th Oct., a meeting 
of the Society of Patrons of the Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the Charity Children in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was held at the Lon- 
don Coffee-house, Ludgate-bill ; the Trea- 
surer in the chair, The business of the 
meeting was chiefly confined to the re- 
ceiving of a Report relative to the receipts, 
&c., of the last anniversary meeting. ‘The 
Report of the proceedings at the last as- 
sembly of the charity children was highly 
satisfactory. The total receipts at the 
doors of the cathedral were $90/., and it 
was remarked that of this sum there were 
only seven shillings in bad silver.—lIbid,. 
general vestry meeting was held in 
the parish church of West Hackney, on 
the 18th Oct., for the purpose of making a 
church-rate ; the Rev. Edward Birch, the 
rector, in the chair, After Mr. Pocock, 
one of the inhabitants opposed to the rate, 
bad proposed that the meeting do adjourn 
until that day twelvemonth, Mr. Baden, 
senior churchwarden, moved as an amend- 
ment, that a rate of 3d. in the pound be 
granted for the expenditure of the current 
year. This was seconded by Mr. Richard- 
son, the junior warden, and on a shew of 
hands, carried by a triumphant majority. 
After some minor matters had been dis- 
posed of, thanks were voted to the Rector, 
and the meeting adjourned. The opposi- 
tion to arate in this parish last year was 
so strong, that in two attempts (one of 
them a three day’s poll) the churchwardens 
were defeated; but by their energy and 
perseverance, with the assistance of the 
friends of the church, on the third trial, 
after great expense and inconvenience, 
they were enabled to attain their end. The 
success of the measure this year affords a 
proof that energy and determination.on the 
part of the supporters of the church may 
still help her to regain her former prospe- 
rity. — Ibid. 
The Courts in Doctors’-Commons.—Sir John 
Nicholl. —This veteran Judge, it appears, 
as resigned the Judgeship of the Prero- 
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gative Court, and the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury, in consequence, bas nominated 
his Majesty’s Advocate to fill the important 
office, which nomination has been ap. 
proved by the Crown, and Sir Herbert 
Jenner has been appointed to fill the va. 
cant judicial seat. The immediate cause 
of the retirement of Sir John Nicholl is 
his advancing age, and the expected great 
increase that will take place in the business 
of the Prerogative Court, in the event of 
the recommendations of the Law Commis. 
sioners being carried into effect, of abo- 
lishing nearly all the minor Probate Courts 
throughout the kingdom. Sir John Nicholl 
is very nearly 77 years of age, and the able 
manner in which he has performed the ar- 
duous duties of Judge of the Prerogative 
Court, up to his retirement, has excited 
the surprise and admiration of all who 
knew him. Sir John Nicholl will retain 
his seat as Judge of the Court of Admiralty, 
the salary of which is 2,500/. per annum, 
to which he was appointed on the death of 
the late Sir Christopher Robinson. On 
the resignation of Sir W. Wynne, Dr. 
Nicholl was appointed King’s Advocate, 
and subsequently was advanced to the 
bench. Dr. Robinson was appointed as 
Judge to the Admiralty on the resignation 
of Lord Stowell, when Sir Herbert Jenner 
was appointed his Majesty’s Advocate; 
the duties of which the learned civilian 
bas executed up to the present period. 
The elevation of Sir Herbert Jenner to the 
bench has given much satisfaction to the 
civilians and proctors of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. The other arrangements conse- 
quent upon the retirement of Sir John 
Nicholl and the appointment of Sir H. 
Jenner as Judge of the Prerogative Court, 
have not, we believe, been completed. It 
is understood that Dr. Lushington will not 
accept the office of King’s Advocate, the 
nature of his present practice being too 
lucrative ; and it is therefore probable 
that Dr. Dodson, the Admiralty Advo- 
cate, will be appointed to the post of King’s 
Advocate ; and it is expected that Dr. 
Phillimore will be advanced to the office 
of Advocate to the Admiralty.— Morning 
Herald. 

The Rev. Dr. Richards (late Fellow of 
Oriel College), the worthy and exemplary 
Rector of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, has 
resigned that living, on account of the dis- 
putes so long prevailing in the parisb. 
The living is in the gift of the Bishop of 
London, —Ibid. 


Unions. —The parish of St. Paul, Co- 
vent-garden, is to be united to the parish 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, pursuant to 
the power invested in the commissioner¢ 
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EVENTS OF 
appointed under the Poor Laws Amend- 
ment Act. Within the last two years the 
poor rates have gradually diminished in 
the former, but the parishioners apprehend 
that they will be increased by the union, 
should it take place.—Old England. 

Church Rates. —On Monday morning, 
September the 29th, a poll was commenced 
in the vestry of St. James’s Church, Clerk- 
enwell, to determine whether the rate to 
be levied for the necessary repairs of the 
district church of St. John should be one 
of three-halfpence or only a farthing in the 
pound, The farthing rate was avowedly 
moved to defeat the design of compelling 
the inhabitants, whether churchmen or dis- 
senters, to contribute equally towards the 
repairs ofthe church. It was moved as an 
amendment, by Mr, Whipple, and carried at 
the vestry meeting on Friday night bya 
large majority. To it were clogged the fol- 
lowing conditions :—That before any part 
of the rate was collected, sermons should 
be preached in St. James’s and St. John’s 
churches in aid of the repairs, and sub- 
scriptions solicited throughout the parish, 
particularly of those who voted in favour 
of the repairs, A poll was demanded, 
The number of rate-payers is estimated at 
about 6,000. At three o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, Mr. Churchwarden Garland de- 
clared the poll to be finally closed, and the 
numbers to be as under :— 

For a three-halfpenny rate ...... 593 

For a farthing rate .....scceeeeees 127 

Majority ...ccccccccccccsceses = 466 


Worship-street Police-office. —On Tues- 
day, Mr. Samuel Hoppen, of No. 21, Leo- 
nard-street, Shoreditch, mathematical in- 
strument maker, and Samuel Hoppen, his 
son, were charged before the sitting ma- 
gistrate, Mr. T'wvford, with having behaved 
riotously at the Tabernacle Chapel, City- 
road, and assaulted the officers who were 
attending there to preserve the peace. 
There have been lately very serious (is- 
putes between the trustees and congrega- 
tions, The Rev. Matthew Wilks (father 
of the Member of Parliament for Boston) 
was for many years the popular minister, 
and at his death, about two vears ago, was 
succeeded by the Rev. J. Campbell ; but 
the latter having threatened to resign un- 
less certain conditions were complied with, 
his resignation was unexpectedly accepted 
by eleven out of the twelve trustees, who, 
upon his afterwards insisting upon main- 
taining his position, forcibly expelled him, 
and employed the Rev. W. Rugsdall, a 
haptist, to supply his place. The most 
disgraceful scenes of uproar and violence 
have frequently occurred between the par- 
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tisans of these ministers in the City-road 
Chapel, and parties of police-officers have 
been withdrawn from their ordinary duties 
to attend the religious services there, and 
prevent parties from fighting. ‘The dis- 
turbance in which the present defendants 
were concerned occurred last Friday even. 
ing. One party had announced a mis- 
sionary meeting to be held in the chapel, 
Mr. Campbell in the chair, but printed 
circulars were issued by the other party 
forbidding that proceeding, and announcing 
the usual evening service to be performed 
by the Rev. Mr. Rugsdall, It was ex- 
pected that a disturbance would take place, 
and application for the assistance of the 
police was made at this office by Mr. Row- 
land Wilks, solicitor for the trustees, and 
son of the Member for Boston. When the 
doors of the Tabernacle were opened on 
Friday evening, Mr. Hoppen, sen., who 
was accompanied by his two sons, cried 
out, “ Now for the gallery, my boys,” and 
making a rush to that part of the chapel 
to which there is admission only by 
tickets, knocked down the gallery-keeper, 
an elderly person named Warner, assaulted 
John Light, one of the parish beadboroughs, 
and afterwards Hanley, one of the Wor- 


ship-street officers. Mr. Pearce, one of 


the churchwardens of Shoreditch, stated 
that he was himself struck, and he never 
Witnessed anything more disgraceful than 
the conduct of the elder defendant and 


some others. From statements made of 


the proceedings on the evening in ques- 
tion, it appeared, that when Mr. Rugsdall 
had been locked into the pulpit, (a pre- 
cautionary measure now regularly adopted 
there.) a tremendous uproar of hooting, 
hissing, and kicking, took place.—The de- 
fendants upologized, settled the afiair sa- 
tisfactorily to the complaining parties, and 
were discharged ; and after some conver- 
sations between the solicitors, trustees, 
and others, the warrants were withdrawn, 

On Saturday, Mr. James Temple, of 41, 
Tabernacle-walk, was charged with inter- 
rupting the service at the Tabernacle 
Chapel, City-road, on Friday evening. 
Several persons were apprehended, but 
proceedings were pressed against the de- 
fendant only. He was held to bail in the 
sum of 501.— Record, 

The bill of indictment preferred against 
Mr. Temple, for the alleged offence of 
creating a disturbance in the Tabernacle, 
was thrown out by the Grand Jury.—T/bid, 


The Bishop of London and the Parishioners 
of St. Martin’s.—At a meeting of the rate- 
payers of this parish, on Monday, the 20th 
Oct., Mr. Simpson, the churchwarden, 
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said, a paragraph had gone the round of 
the newspapers, purporting to be the an- 
swer of the Bishop of London to a memo- 
rial from this parish, relative to the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. Mr. Andrews to the 
vicarage, which paragaaph was not cor- 
rect. The following letter had been re- 
ceived by him (Mr. Simpson) that morn- 
ing :— 

“The Bishop of London presents his 
compliments to Mr. Simpson, and the other 
gentlemen who have signed the memorial 
recommending him to consider the pro- 
priety of appointing the Rev. Mr. An- 
drews to the vicarage of St. Martin’s-in- 
the- Fields, and begs to inform them, that 
owing to his absence from home, he did 
not receive the memorial till the day be- 
fore yesterday. 

‘* The Bishop of London entirely agrees 
with the gentlemen who have signed the 
memorial in the opinion which they en- 
tertain of Mr, Andrews’s zeal and ability, 
and regrets that the arrangements which 
he has thought it his duty to make for sup- 
plying the place of the present excellent 
vicar, when it shall be vacated by his re- 
signation, does not leave him at liberty to 
comply with the wish expressed by the 
memorialists, Fulham, 20th October.” 
— Morning Herald. 


NORFOLK. 


The annual meeting of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge for the 
neighbourhood of Lynn, was held at the 
usual place in that town on Tuesday the 
14th of October. The accounts of the 
secretary being produced, we find that the 
operations of this institution have heen on 
the increase during the last twelve months, 
and from the report laid before the meet- 
ing, we gathered that the following num- 
ber of books has been circulated by this 
committee in the course of the year :—182 
bibles, 164 testaments, 419 prayer-books, 
aid 782 religious books, Xc.—Suffolk 
Chrenicle. 





OXFORDSHIRE. 
Adderbury.—The inhabitants of this 
village are doing themselves honour by 
presenting a handsome silver inkstand and 


a copy ot Skelton’s engraved antiquities of 


Oxtordshire to their late excellent curate, 
the Rev. Charles Baring.—Oxford Paper. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


(Frem a Correspondent.)—The Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry has been going 
through this part of his diocese, holding 
confirmations ; and though the age of can- 
didates has been restricted to fifteen years, 
the number of confirmers, as might natu- 
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rally have been expected, instead of being 
diminished, was considerably increased, 
The bishop expressed himself highly grati- 
fied with the reaction which seems to be 
taking place in favour of the church, not- 
withstanding the coalition of unitarians, 
dissenters, and papists against her. To 
all his clergy the bishop delivered printed 
“‘ Proposals for forming a Diocesan Society 
for promoting the enlargement and increase 
of Churches and Chapels within the diocese 
of Lichfield and Coventry,” which were 
signed by the dean, chancellor, and four 
archdeacons. For the furtherance of the 
important objects of this society, three 
plans are laid down: —1. The enlarge- 
ment of existing churches and chapels. 
2. The erection and endowment of new 
ones. 3. The conversion into churches 
and chapels (duly consecrated ) of buildings 
suitable for the purpose. At present only 
about one-seventh of the diocese is pro- 
vided with church room. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A great Protestant Conservative Meet- 
ing is to be held at Bath on Nov 12th. 
Mr. O’Sullivan, Mr. Boyton, and other 
distinguished Irish clergy, will attend. 

A subscription is about to be raised for 
the purpose of erecting a monument to 
the memory of the late excellent Bishop 
Gray.—( F'rom a Correspondent.) 

A contest recently took place between 
the supporters of the church and a body 
of dissenters in Shepton Mallet, upon the 
subject of a rate for the repairs and ex. 
penses of the church for the ensuing year, 
which terminated in the triumphant suc- 
cess of the church party, thus ‘* affording,” 
says a correspondent, ‘‘ another proof of 
the stability of the church where its mem- 
bers are alive to their duty.”— Oxford 
Paper. 

At the late contest on church rates, at 
Melksham, it appears that the property of 
the parish, as represented on the occasion, 
voted in this way :—For the rate, 6940/. 
paying 3292. per rate ; against it, 210Jé 
paying 78. per rate ; being less than one 
fourth of the amount paid by the sup- 
porters of the rate; and this includes the 
rates paid by seven churchmen, one ol 
whom pays more than 131 per rate.— 
Salisbury Herald. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

( From a Correspondent, )}—The churchwar- 
den and overseers of the poor of the parish 
of Alrewas in the county of Stafford, baving 
obtained the sanction of a vestry meeting, 
took two closes of land, containing twelve 
acres, for the purpose of allotting them to 
labourers belonging to the parish, The 
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applicants amounted to fifty-six: so that 
a piece of land measuring nearly a quarter- 
of an acre has been allotted to each. There 
is no scarcity of land to be let to small 
occupiers in this parish, but the rent de- 
manded has been so great as to leave the 
cultivator no return for his seed and la- 
bour; as much as thirty-five or forty 
shillings being given for a quarter of an 
acre. The parish allotments are let at the 
rate of 2/. per acre, including all payments 
for rates. On the 5th of October last, was 
the second rent-day ; for, with a kind con- 
sideration for the labourers, the rent is 
received only once in the year, and that at 
a time when they have been earning 
larger wages in harvest, and are conse- 
quently beiter able to spare the money, 
Out of fifty-six occupiers, forty-seven at- 
tended on the day, and all the rest paid up 
within the five days allowed them. The 
greater part of the men have expressed 
themselves grateful for the assistance ren- 
dered them. ‘The vicar and some of the 
inhabitants having collected among them 
the sum of thirty-seven shillings, were 
enabled to distribute prizes to thirteen of 
the occupiers of allotments who were 
reported as worthy of the encouragement, 
by three of the largest occupiers of land in 
the parish, selected by the men themselves, 
as the judges. The crops of potatoes have 
been very abundant; and most of the 
patches of wheat and barley have yielded 
much more than an average crop ; and there 
is not a poor man belonging to the parish 
who has not got, for less than ten shillings 
rent, food for himself and family, and also 
for a pig, for the whole winter, and most 
have some to sell. Allthis is the produce 
of labour over the usual hours of work : 
for it is one of the conditions on which they 
hold the land, that it shall be cultivated 
at leisure hours, or when out of employ- 
ment, so as not to interfere with their 
usual work for the farmers. But the im- 
mediate advantage to the labourer is not 
the only benefit arising from the system. 
It has produced, and will produce still 
farther, a kindliness of feeling between all 
parties in the parish. The industrious and 
diligent are known and favourably distin- 
guished from the indolent; and a quiet, 
but at the same time an effectual, stimulus 
is given to honest industry. M.* 
Oct, 15th, 1831. 


(Froma Correspondent, )—The last Report 
of the Wolverhampton Ac. District Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge states the following 
to have been the circulation of its publi- 
cations, during the past year : —Bibles, 
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456; Testaments, 573; Prayer Books, 
784; miscellaneous books and tracts, 
8090. A very large grant was also made 
by the Parent Society, for gratuitous dis- 
tribution in the ‘* hope that the severe vi- 
sitation of cholera, during 1832, has not 
been unproductive of salutary effect.” 
This aided the Committee in the distri- 
bution of 2790 Testaments, 1358 Prayer 
Books, 5300 tracts. Total receipts, 
460/, 15s, Sd. ; expenditure, 4291. Lis. dd. 
Balance paid to the Parent Society, One 
of the usual annual sermons, in aid of the 
funds of the District Committee, accord- 
ing to the cycle, was preached at Wed- 
nesbury Church ; 29/. 5s. was collected. 

The churchwardens of the parish of 
Dudley required a levy of tenpence in the 
pound, which was proposed at a vestry 
meeting held for that purpose, and opposed 
by the dissenters, by the amendment that 
it be postponed to that day six months. 
A poll was then demanded by the church- 
wardens, which, after being kept open the 
time allowed by law, produced the follow- 
ing result :— 

For the rate......-+-+00.5 474 

Against it ....ccccsccece 390 

Majority ........ — 34 

The majority would have increased at least 
two hundred if the poll had been kept 
open two hours longer, whilst the strength 
of the opposition was so completely ex- 
hausted, that they could not bring up ano- 
ther vote. ‘The result of this contest 
proves beyond all doubt that the church 
party in this town is stronger than all the 
dissenting sects together, in numbers, 
wealth, intelligence, and worth, The mi- 
nisters of the different sects were not con- 
tent by giving their votes, but, it is said, 
urged their respective followers to vote 
against the rate, by using the most violent 
language against the establishment. 

The Hon. and very Rev, the Dean of 
Windsor and Wolverhampton has ap- 
pointed the Rev. A. Johnson to the perpe- 
tual curacy of St. George's Church, Wol- 
verhampton; but the Rev. G. B, Clare 
has entered a caveat against the Dean’s 
right to appoint. — Leicester Journal. 

SUSSEX. 

The Rev. James Stanier Clarke, L.L.D., 
Rector of Preston-cum-Hove, and a Canon 
of Windsor, died on the Marine Parade, 
Brighton, on Saturday, the 4th Oct. He 
was the brother of the celebrated traveller, 
and was himself distinguished for his 
literary attainments. He was for many 
years the librarian at Carlton House, and 
was honoured by the intimate friendship 
and countenance of our most gracious king. 
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The Roman Catholics have purchased 
six acres of land between Hastings and St. 
Leonard’s, close to the sea ; and are, it is 

said, going to expend 30.000/. in building 
a college, chapel, &c. Some of the works 
are alread y commenced,—Salisbury Herald, 


WILTSHIRE. 


The Rev. T. Cook, has been elected 
Mayor of Westbury, Wilts, for the year 
ensuing. 

The Rev. B. Donne, curate of this town, 
has been presented by the inhabitants of 
Shaftesbury with a splendid silver salver, 
as a token of theirremembrance and esteem 
for the manner in which he discharged bis 
ministerial labours in that town for a 
period of fourteen years. It is worthy of 
remark, that Christians of all denomina- 
tions in Shaftesbury, voluntarily contri- 
buted towards the expense of this tribute 
of respect to the merits of Mr. Donne.— 
Salisbury Journal, 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

We last week stated that a deputation, 
consisting of the principal inhabitants of 
the parish of Stone, near Kidderminster, 
waited upon their highly-respected vicar, 
the Rev. J. Peel (brother of Sir Robert 
Peel), and presented to him, as a token of 
regard, an elegant silver inkstand, value 
60L., purchased by the contributions of 
almost all the adult population of the 
parish. We have now to add, that Mr. 
Amphlett, as senior churchw arden, pre- 
sented the plate, accompanied with an 
address expressive of the affection, grati- 
tude, and admiration of the parishioners 
towards their vicar, referring to his kind- 
ness, to his munificent benefactions to their 
church, lately rebuilt, to his sermons, and 
to his exemplary life and conversation ; 
concluding with an earnest wish that he 
and his family may long live to contem- 
plate the offering then presented as a 
token of that covenant of mutual confidence 
and kindness so happily subsisting between 
him and his parishioners. — Worcester 
Journal, 


YORKSHIRE, 


From a Corresponde nt). — Rawmarsh, 
Rotherham.— The anniversary meetings of 
the Rawmarsh Church of England "‘Mis- 
sionary Association, in aid of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo. 
reign Parts, and the Church Mission: ary 
Society were held on Thursday, the 9th of 
October. bt chair was taken by the 
Rev. John James, rector of the parish, 
and the various resolutions were proposed 
and supported by the Rev. Jobn Lowe, 
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jun., of Swinton ; Henry Walter, Fsq., 

of Clifton; Robert Hodgson, E “sq., of Haigh 
Hall; Rev. T. D. Gregg, of Sheffield ; 

Rev. i, J. Branson, rector of Armthorpe; 

Rev. H. Partington, vicar of Wath; Rev. 
Mr. Fardell; Rev. G. Greaves ; Rev. 
J. Reeve, &c. &c. It was stated in the 
Report, that the sum received during the 
past year had been 494. 11s. 10d. The 
collections made at the time amounted to 
71, Ss. 64d. 

( From a Correspondent.)\—At a meeting 
of the Ripon Church Association, held at 
the Deanery, Oct. 2, 1854, the Rev. Wm, 
Gray, Prebendary of Ripon, in the chair, 
the followi ing resolutions were unanimously 
passed :— 

Ist. That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, the happiness and prosperity of these 
kingdoms principally depend, under Divine 
Providence, on the maintenance of the 
pure apostolical church of England and 
Ireland. 

2nd. That this meeting most deeply 
sympathize with the Irish branch of that 
church, now openly threatened with de- 
struction, and pledge themselves to sup- 
port it, when called on, by pecuniary and 
such other means as may be found neces- 
sary. 

3rd. That the members of the Associa- 
tion be requested to apply to protestants 
of all political opinions for their co. opera- 
tion, by subscription, if necessary, and 
otherwise; as this meeting disclaim any ob- 
ject except the support of their own church. 

4th. ‘That the secretary and other mem- 
bers of the Association be desired to for- 
ward these resolutions to their brethren, 
and request their assistance. 


Batley Church Rate.—A severe contest 
between the supporters and the opponents 
of the church took place at a meeting, on 
Thursday, the 18th of September, at Bat- 
ley, the Rev. Henry Cooper, curate, in the 
chair, respecting the amount of money 
necessary for the repairs, and other inci- 
dental expenses attending the church at 
that place, for the ensuing year, which 
terminated in the signal “defeat of the 
latter, after every exertion had been used 
by them to obstruct the purposes for which 
the meeting had been called. The church- 
wardens, upon making their estimate upon 
the strictest principles of economy, found 
that the sum of 45/7. would be barely suf- 
ficient for the present year, and accord- 
ingly applied for that sum. An omend- 
ment was immediately moved and seconded 
that the sum of 25l. should be allowed in- 
stead ef 45/., without producing any esti- 
mate to show that that sum would suffice. 
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More violent opposition was manifested 
by the dissenters against the church at this 
meeting than was ever before exhibited on 
a similar occasion at Batley. At the close 
of the poll the numbers were—for the 
churchwardens, 537: against them, 504 ; 
—majority in favour of the church, 38. 
One cause which swelled the number of 
opposition votes against the churchwardens 
was, that the inhabitants of Guildersome 
contend that they are not liable to pay 
rates to the parish church at all, in conse- 
quence of their having an ancient chapel, 
which has lately been made a district 
church, and has been consecrated more 
than twenty years, therefore many rate- 
payers from Gildersome, who would other- 
wise have supported the churchwardens, 
voted against them,—Leeds Intelligencer. 

The parishioners of Kirby Malzeard, 
near Masham, have presented the Rev. 
Francis Blackburn Tate, M.A. (son of the 
Rev. James Tate, late master of Rich- 
mond School), their late curate, a hand- 
some tea-pot, valued at 20/., in testimony 
of their high approbation of his ze: ‘lous 
and efficient services as the minister of that 
large parish,—lIbid, 

A subscription has been opened for the 
erection of a new church at Huddersfield. 
The sum required will be about 2000/., 
and the Lord Bishop of Chester has pro- 
mised a grant of 10002. for the endowment 
of the church when it is completed, 


- —r- 


WALES. 


The Lord Bishop of Llandaff confirmed 
a large number of candidates at Caerleon 
onthe 1 ith Oct. ; and on Tuesday, the 14th, 
the Chancellor of the Diocese held his 
Autumnal Visitation at Usk.—Glamorgan 
Guardian, 

St. David's College.—It gives us much 
pleasure to announce a further accession 
to the exhibition fund of St. David’s Col- 
lege, Lampeter. In addition to the muni- 
ficent contributions we have published in 
former numbers of this paper, we are ena- 
bled to state that the Bishop of Bangor 
and the Rev. J. M. Treharne, Coedriglan, 
Glamorganshire, have severally contri- 
buted 100/. each ; and if the necessity of 
the case be properly consulted by those of 
our countrymen who have power ‘‘to do 
good and to distribute,” we feel assured 
that these will not be the last benefactions 
we will have to record to promote the im- 
portant objects of this interesting and 
useful institution. — Carmarthen Journal, 
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Church Reform.—In his charge ta his 
clergy at bis last visitation, the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, in alluding to the poverty of 
some of the lesser livings, stated that he 
had had, for some time, a plan in contem- 
plation, which would go a great way to 
remedy this evil ; and he was not without 
hope of being able to carry it into effect, 
though, from adverse circumstances, he 
had failed in his endeavours for the last 
three years. His object was to obtain an 
act of parliament, to empower the patrons 
of sinecure rectories to apply them, under 
certain limitations, to the augmentation of 
small benefices, or the endowment of new 
churches. 

The friends and admirers of the per- 
sonal virtues and literary eminence of the 
late Rev. Edward Davies, author of ‘Celtic 
Researches,” and several other learned 
publications, have commenced a subscrip- 
tion to erect a monument to his memory 
in the church of Bishopston, in this county, 
where be was rector twenty-five years ; 
towards defraying the expense of which 
the late Bishop of St. David's, Dr. Bur. 
gess, the present Bishop of Salisbury, bas 
been pleased, amongst the first subscrip- 
tions, to contribute five pounds.—G/amor- 


gan Guarcian. 


The Bishop of Llandaff. -—A Public Meet- 
ing was held at Cardiff on the 2nd Oet., at 
which it was resolved to establish an In- 
firmary in that town, for the counties of 
Glamorgan and Monmouth; and large 
contributions, in addition to the Marquis 
of Bute'’s 10001, were made towards this 
benevolent object ; in announcing the do- 
nation of 100/. by the Bishop of Llandaff, 
it was stated to the meeting by J. Nicholl, 
Esq., the worthy member for C ardiff, that 
his lordship devoted more than the whole 
revenue of his see to deeds of charity.— 
Gloucester Chronicle. 


= 


SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow Cathedral. — Mr. Reid, the 
King’s architect, bas ordered estimates for 
the restoration of the walls and stonework 
of our venerable cathedral, and an exten- 
sive repair is forthwith to be commenced,— 
Argus. 


a 


IRELAND. 


Tithes and Landlords.—(From the Dub- 
lin Evening Mail.) — Lord Downshire’s 
example has done much for the relief of 
our suffering clergy. 


The landlords of 
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Ireland, who bave hitherto beld back from 
taking the payment of tithes upon them- 
selves, now see the advantage and neces- 
sity of doing it. Every post brings us 
accounts of new accessions to the number. 
But there are many to whom we must do 
the justice of saying, that they have not 
only liberally taken this charge upon 
themselves, but have anticipated the pub- 
lic example set by Lord Downshire. A 
Cavan correspondent assures us that it is 
more than a twelvemonth since the Lord 
Primate directed his agents to pay the in- 
cumbents of his several estates, whether of 
episcopal lands or private property. The 
Lord Bishop of Kilmore has done the 
same; so has Lord Farnham. The re- 
ceivers of the Court of Chancery, too, for 
many estates in this county, have received 
similar directions ; and the agents of the 
Duke of Buckingham and the Marquis of 
Chandos have undertaken the payment of 
the clergy. ‘To these our correspondent 
adds several proprietors in the neighbour- 
ing county of Meath, as W. B. Wade, 
Esq., of Clonebrony; J. W. L. Naper, 
Esq., of Loughcrew, Edward and Thomas 
Rotheram, Esqrs., Xc. Lord Headfort, 
we believe, may be added to the list. 


An Armagh correspondent has furnished 
us with the names of the following noble- 
men and gentlemen who have generously 
come forward in the cause of patriotism 
and religion, and have taken upon them- 
selves the payment of the clergy of their 
respective estates in that county :—Earl 
of Charlemont, Maxwell Close, Esq., Ro- 
ger Hall, Esq., Earl of Ranfurly, Lieut.- 
Col. Verner, J. Y. Burgess, Esq., Earl of 
Caledon, Sir J. Stronge, Bart., Joseph 
Goff, Esq., C. Brownlow, Esq., W. 8. 
Richardson, Esq., Major Blackball, Wm. 
L. Conyngham, Esq., Sir T. Stables, Bart., 
Alex. Mackenzie, Esq., E. Caulfield, Esq., 
J. Major, Esq. the Drapers Co., London, 
Lieut.-Col. Stewart, Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
Sir H. Stewart, Bart., Alex. Hamilton, 
Esq., L. Thompson, Esq., Jas. Hamilton, 
Fsq., E. Evans, Esq., Joseph Mee, Esq., 
James Young, Fsq., Robert Forster, Esq., 
Rey. R. N. Horner, Rev. T. Stack. ‘To 
the foregoing we add the following :— 
The Earl of Clancarty, on his Galway and 
Roscommon estates. Lord Sherborne on 
his whole Irish property. In Cavan— 
the Bishop of Kilmore; Cosby Nesbitt, 
Esy.; Major Burrowes; Pierce Morton, 
Esq., G. M. Knipe, Esq., and many others, 
—C(i lobe. 

Viscount Lorton has given directions to 
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pay the tithes due on his estates from 
the ist Nov. last, to the clergymen entitled 
to receive the same. His lordship’s estates 
extend into twelve parishes in Roscommon 
and Sligo.—Roscommon Gazette. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has con- 
tributed, through the Lord Primate of Ire- 
land, the munificent sum of 100/. to the 
funds of the Association for Discounte- 
nancing Vice. 

(From a Correspondent, )—It is a matter 
of sincere satisfaction that the venerable 
Bishop of Ferns has been induced to print 
the spirited Charge lately delivered by 
him, It has been absurdly misrepresented. 
They who read it will find in it a clear and 
powerful defence of Church discipline. 


The Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Knox 
held bis first Visitation on Thursday, the 
4th Oct., at the Cathedral, Limerick, and 
addressed a most numerous body of his 
assembled clergy. 


A great meeting of the clergy has been 
held in Dublin, at the rooms of the Asso- 
ciation for Discountenancing Vice, the 
Archdeacon of Armagh in the chair, in 
compliance with some resolutions entered 
into at a previous meeting at the Palace of 
Armagh, the Primate in the chair, for the 
purpose of forming a Society for the sup- 
port of the clergy in obtaining information 
as to tithes, and maintaining their just 
claims. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
English protestants will not fail to give 
their best support to this Society. One 
of the strong proofs of the excellence of 
the plan is, the abuse lavished on it by all 
the liberal papers. —( From a Correspondent.) 


The following Letter of the venerable 
Archbishop of Canterbury has been ad- 
dressed to the Secretary :— 


‘* Lambeth, Oct. 17, 1834. 

** Rev. Sir,—l have to acknowledge the 
receipt of a copy of the resolutions agreed 
on at the meeting of beneficed clergymen, 
deputed from several dioceses of Ireland, 
held the beginning of this month, which 
has been transmitted to me by direction of 
the Society. I beg to assure the Society 
that I look at their proceedings with deep 
interest, and trust that, through the bless- 
ing of God, they may be conducive to the 
object which I am desirous of furthering 
to the utmost of my power—the preserva- 
tion of the protestant church in lreland.— 
I bave the honour to be, Rey. Sir, your 
very obedient servant, 

, W. Cantvuar.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

Charge delivered to the Archdeaconry of Win- 
chester, in April, 1834. By Chas. Jas. Hoare, 
A.M., Archdeacon of Winchester. 8vo. 2s. 

Devotional Reflections oa the Psalms of David. 
18mo. 2s. 

Four Lectures on the Liturgy. By the Rev. E. 
S.J. Appleyard. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Youngman on Christian Revelation. 12mo. 3s. 

Lectures in Defence of the Church of England. 
By S. T. Allen, M.A. 8vo. 10s, 

Oriental Annual, 1835, 21s. 

Jacquemont’s Journey in India. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Henderson’s Tabular View of Auscultation. 
2s. 6d. 

Aldine Poets, Vol. XXXI. (Young, Vol. II.) 5s. 

The Juvenile t orget-Me-Not, 1835, 8s. 

Forget-Me- Not, for 1835. 12s. 

Friendship’s Offering, 1835. 12s. 

Comic Offering, 1835, 12s, 

Cabinet of Sacred Poetry. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Cabinet of Sacred Prose, 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Rev. 
Isaac Watts, D.D., with Portrait. By the Rev. 
Thomas Milner, A.M. S8vo. 16s. 

Des Devoirs des Hommes, par Silvio Pellico, tra- 
duit en Francais par M. A, Amati. I2mo. 4s. 

Elements of Greek Grammar. By George Dun- 
bar. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Tiedemann’s Comparative Physiology. By Dr. 
Gully and Laac. 8vo. 12s. 

Poems of Davyth ap Gwilym, in English. fe. 3s. 
The Domestic Manners and Private Life of Sir 
Walter Scott. By James Hogg. I8mo. 2s. 

The Amulet, for 1*35, 12s. 

Hind’s Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Young Minister’s Companion ; or, Outlines 
of Eighty-five Original Discourses. By the 
author of ‘* Outlines of Fifty Sermons.’’ 18mo, 
4s. 

The Adopted. Cantol. 12mo. 

Contribution to an Historical Sketch of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Relations of Macao, &c. 
By Sir A. Ljungstedt, Knt. Reprinted from 
Canton edit. 1834. Svo. Is. 

Guy Rivers, the Outlaw; a Tale of Georgia. By 
the author of ‘‘ Martin Faber.’’ 3 vols. 12mo. 
l6s. 6d. 

Ossa Humana; or, the Hones of the Human 
Body, drawn from Nature. By R. B. Cum- 
ming. Oblong folio. 21s. 

Missionary Researches in America. By Smith 
and Dwight. 8vo. I4s. 

Beaufoy’s Guide for True Pilgrims, with Life. 
By T. Williams. 32mo. Is. 

The Christian Keepsake, 1835. 12s. 

Fisher’s Drawing room Scrap-book, 1835. 12s. 

Selections from the English Poets, from Spenser 
to Beattie, with portrait, and 24 Engravings 
by Heath, Finden, &c. 12mo._ 12s. 

Crabbe’s Life and Works. 8 vols. 12mo, 58. 
per volume. 

Scripture Text Cards. Third Edition. 5s. 

Job Crithannah’s Original Fables. Eighty-four 
Wood.cuts, By R Cruikshank. Second edit. 
Svo. 12s. 

Archery and Archness. By Robin Hood. 12mo. 
58 


The Metropolitan Ecclesiastical Directory. By 
the Editor of the “ Cabinet Annual Register.”’ 
I8mo. 22. 6d. 

The Frienus; or, the Influence of Religion. By 
M.A. E. Hansard. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

New Year’s Token for youth, &c. 1835. 6s. 


Wanostrocht’s Liturgie. New Edition. 12mo. 
4s, 


Practical Exercises in French Phraseology. By 
Isidore Brasseur. !2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Memoir of Thomas More. By Emily Taylor. 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Illustrations to the Amulet, 1835, India Proofs, 
21s. 

Vathek ; from the Original French. 12mo. 5s. 

Archbold’s Poor Laws. Second Edition. 12mo. 
vw. 


IN THE PRESS. 

History of Edward the Black Prince. By G. P. 
R. James, Esq., author of “ Mary of Bur- 
gundy,’’ &c, 

Notes on Italy and Rhenish Germany, with Pro- 
fessional Notices of the Climates of Italy, and 
the Mineral Springs of Germany. By Edwin 
Lee, Esq., M.R.C.S. With Plates. 

The First Volume of the Transactions of the 
Entomological Society of London. 

Mr. Valpy has announced for publication a work 
under the title of Skeletons of the Sermons of 
the most eminent British Divines. By the 
Rev. T. S. Hughes, Prebendary of Peterbo-. 
rough. To commence on the Ist of December, 
in Monthly Parts, of about 130 pages. 

Practical Holiness the Ornament of Christianity. 
By the Rev. John Flavel, with a recommenda- 
tion by William Mason, author of “ Spiritual 
Treasury,” &c., &c. 

The Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister. 

**The Country Town” will form the fifth num- 
ber of the popular and uscful series of Trea- 
tises on Domestic Economy, now publishing 
by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, under the tile 
of ‘‘ Social Evils and their Remedy.”’ 

The Van Diemen’s Land Annual and Guide, for 
1834, has just been received from Hobart 
Town, and will be published in a few days, 
containing valuable information for the guid- 
ance of emigrants, a brief History of the Co- 
lony, its Commerce, Institutions, Schools, 
Agriculture, &c., with other useful and im- 
portant intelligence connected with that flou- 
rishing Colony. 

Lieutenant Holman, the celebrated Blind Travel- 
ler, has nearly completed the second volume 
of his Voyage round the World. 

A New Monthly Scientific Journal, to be con- 
ducted by Robert D. Thomson, M.D., with the 
assistance of Thomas Thomson, M.D., Regius 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Glasgow. 

The Lite of Thomas Linacre, M.D., Physician to 
King Henry VIII., and Founder of the College 
of Physicians in London, with Memoirs of his 
Cotemporaries, and of the Rise and Progress 
of Learning, more particularly of the schools 
from the ninth to whe sixteenth centuries in- 
clusive. By John Noble Johnson, M.D., late 
Fellow of the Coilege of Physicians, London. 
Edited by R. Graves, of the Inner Temyle, Esq. 

Tough Yarns. By the Old Sailor, author of 
‘*Greenwich Hospital,’’ &c., embellished by 
George Cruikshank. 

On the Ist of January (to be continued Quar- 
terly), the First Part of a Series of 143 Plates 
of Roman Ccins and Medals, with Introduc- 
tory Observations. By the late Rev. John 
Glen King, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 

A New Edition of Oriental Memoirs. By James 
Forbes, Esq. Edited by his Daughter, the 
Countess de Montalembert. 

Hermann’s Scholar’s Manual. Translated by 
E. C. Batley, A.M. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDsS., 
FroM Serremver 24, ro Ocroner 24, 1834. 





3 per ct. Consols, | Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 344 per cent. 


New 84g percent. | Anns., Jan. & July 

























































Highest.. 914 a ‘ 100, 171-160. 
Lowest... 90 89 98 16 15-16ths. 
Long Anns. | Bank Stock. | India Stock. Exchequer Bills. India Bonds. 
Highest..} 171-16th. 225 2644 45 pm. 25 pm. 
Lowest.. 16 15-16ths. 220 2624 37 pm. 13 pm. 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
Price. | Div. | Price. Div. 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ...! 244 | 12 ‘London & Birmingham Rail-) | ,- 
see | ow ‘ Teed 25.10 
Birmingham do. ...........0s0e00+ 237 | 12.10 WAY sesdervieodeess £25 paid 5 
Kennet and Avon do. ......... | 92 1.0 Liverpool and Manchester do...) 198 9 
Leeds and Liverpool do........, ' §20 20 \Grand Junction, do....£20 pd.| 21 
Leicester & Northampton do,..! 80 4 |London Dock Co. .........0.008 54.10] 2.5 
Loughborough do. ............008 116.40] 124 |St. Katharine’s do................ 67 | 2.10 
RABUREH GO... wcccccscescccocccecee | 17 14 | West India do. .............0.00. 97.10} 5 
Somerset do,.........0s+esesseeeees | 165 | 10 |Atlas Assurance Company...... 1.5 | 10 
Stratford do. ......scessseeee vet 88) | 1.15 [Guardian do. ..........csecseeeees 4 | 1 
Worcester do. ........000ssesseseee ‘ 64 & . [npperial do. ceseoiccoccsscesncese 115.10) 5.76 
iChartered Gas.........cccsssoseees 48.10} ¢ 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_—— 


Tue drawing of Laindon Hills, sent in 1835, will probably not be recovered for some time, 
as it was by mistake enclosed in some packages of books and papers which cannot yet be 
opened. ‘The gentleman who was so good as to send it, is requested to excuse the delay. 

Any communication from “ J. P. S.” is acceptable. He will see in this Number, that his 
former kind communication is used at last. 

«J. G. A.’s” proposed communication of Otho's Constitution will be highly acceptable. 
What he has now sent, and similar papers, will also be very useful. But will he be so good, 
in each case, to say whence the quotation comes, as it is always satisfactory to know the value 
of the authority. 

« T.,” on the Rubric as to Consecration of the Elements, “ E. B.,”’ and “ D. K. L. V.,” 
in the next Number, 

It appears, by a letter from Birmingham, which will appear in the next Number, that the 
“ Birmingham Advertiser and Aris’s Journal’’ are far more favourable to the church than the 
* Birmingham Journal,’’ which has been the decided assailant of church-rates. 

“J. F. R.,” and several other letters on the confirmation of persons irregularly baptized, are 
received. Perhaps those given will suffice. 

Mr. Meek's “ Reasons for Conformity” have reached a second edition, which is satis- 
factory on all grounds. Mr, Meek’s intimate acquaintance with dissent makes his work very 
valuable, and the bitterness of the “‘ Eclectic Review” is the best testimony to its merits. 

Mr. Washbourne has published a very beautiful edition, not only of ‘‘ George Herbert's ¢ 
Sacred Poems,” but of his “‘ Country Parson” also. 

The article on the character of Pontius Pilate is in type, and will be used next month. 

“N. C.’s” amusing letter was too late for this Number, but shall be given in the next. 

An excellent letter on the Inconsistencies of Dissenters is deferred again for want of room, 
but will certainly appear next month. 

The next Number will likewise contain a most laborious and valuable series of calculations 
on the profits derived to laymen by clerical augmentations of small livings. 

« L, W.’s” drawing will be most acceptable. 

The Bristol Charities in the next Number. 

«* Pastor inter Colles,” and another country Curate, are received. ‘ 

The Editor begs te offer to “ R. W. B.” his very best thanks for his unwearied diligence 
and zeal. 


